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PREFACE 

The  extraction  of  gasoline  from  Casinghead  Gas  has 

grown  to  be  a  business  of  importance.     From  its  inception  in 

1900  to  1914,  little  progress  was  made,  but  since  that  time 

the  industry  has  grown  to  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 

Natural  Gas  Industry. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Hand  Book  of  Casinghead 
Gas  in  1918,  there  have  not  been  many  radical  changes  in  the 
method  of  extraction  of  gasoline  from  Casinghead  Gas,  but 
there  have  been  many  minor  improvements. 

In  continuing  the  publication  of  this  book  the  author  is 
constantly  endeavoring  to  condense  such  tables  necessary 
to  the  work  so  as  to  permit  the  use  of  any  new  material 
brought  out  in  the  business.  It  has  always  been  our  aim  to 
publish  all  the  essential  information  on  the  subject  in  a  book 
of  convenient  size  for  the  man  in  the  field. 

We  desire  to  thank  personally  Mr.  John  C.  Diehl  who 
has  been  closely  associated  with  the  author,  together  with 
many  others  who  have  in  a  large  way  assisted  in  furnishing 
the  material. 
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Generai^ 

CASINGHEAD  GASOLINE  AND  PRODUCTION 

The  production  of  casinghead  gasoline  has  shown  wonder- 
ful strides  since  its  beginning  in  1903.  Little  did  such  men 
as  Sutton  Bros.  &  Edmonds,  William  Richards  or  William 
Fassenmeyer  realize  how  great  the  little  industry  that  they 
started  of  *'extractmg"  gasoline  from  casinghead  gas,  would 
eventually  become. 

Early  in  1900  the  foregoing  men,  and  no  doubt  others, 
that  to  this  day  are  still  unknown  but  who  were  a  factor  in 
the  beginning,  started  the  casinghead  gasoline  business, 
which  in  1920  exceeded  $75,000,000  *  in  gross  sales  of  raw 
gasoline  and  which  is  still  growing. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  1,200  plants  in  opera- 
tion in  this  country. 

Prior  to  the  above  mentioned  time,  casinghead  gas  was 
either  used  for  flambeau  torches  or  was  wasted  into  the  at- 
mosphere.    Now  and  then  one  would  find  during  the  early 
period,  instances  where  the  gas  was  used  for  heating  lease 
houses  or  to  run  gas  engines. 

During  the  first  few  years  in  which  this  business  was 
gradually  becoming  established  the  market  for  gasoline  was 
very  unstable.  Automobiles  were  considered  a  luxury,  gaso- 
line-propelled trucks  were  unheard  of,  the  tractor  and 
farm  engines  were  unknown  and  the  production  of  gasoline 
by  refinery  process  was  sufficient  to  readily  take  care  of  the 
normal  requirements  of  the  country. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  price  of  gasoline  was  so  low 
that  the  casinghead  gasoUne  business  received  a  severe  set- 
back. The  oil  refiners  were  able  to  depend  upon  the  re- 
fining   of   lubricating   oils,    kerosene,    naphtha    and    other 

*  In  1019  accordtne  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  the  value  of  K^solino  produced 
from  Natural  Gas  and  Casinghead  Gas  was  $64,196,000. 
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products  of  oil  for  profit  and  were  not  dependent  entirely 
upon  the  production  of  gasoline  when  there  was  an  over- 
production.    On  the  other  hand  the  casinghead  gasoline 
producers  were  making  one  product  and  when  the  market 
\vas  low  or  sluggish,  due  to  over-production,  the  new  industry 
was  far  from  a  profitable  proposition.     The  writef  can  re- 
member the  time  when  a  certain  company  in  Oklahoma  could 
find  no  market  for  its  gasoline,  and  for  several  months,  in 
order  to  hold  their  leases,  they  would  move  their  daily  pro- 
duction of  gasoline  to  a  safe  distance  from  the  plant,  dump 
it  on  the  ground  and  bum  it.     Their  contracts  called  for 
their  maintaining  a  vacuum  on  the  wells  and  their  storage 
tanks  were  filled  to  the  utmost  capacity  so  in  order  to  keep 
their  leases  alive  there  was  no  other  alternative  than  to 
hum  the  gasoline. 

In  1912  the  production  of  automobiles  showed  a  won- 
derful increase,  and  the  number  of  registered  cars  in  the 
United  States  increased  over  60  per  cent.  The  number  of 
registered  automobiles  and  trucks  increased  from  067,000 
in  1911  to  8,500,000  in  1920,  or  approximately  1300  per  cent. 
This  increased  use  of  automobiles  greatly  stimulated  the 
gasoline  market  both  to  the  refiner  as  well  as  to  the  casing- 
head  gas  producer. 

Without  the  latter  industry  and  its  wonderful  pro- 
duction of  gasoline  annually  the  price  of  gasoline  to  the 
automobile  owner  would  be  considerably  higher  than  it  is 
to-day.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  production  of  gasoline 
by  the  refinery  process,  even  with  its  increase  from  year  to 
year,  would  not  be  of  sufficient  quantity  to  take  care  of  the 
rapidly  growing  demand  for  gasoline  for  automobiles.  Of 
course  the  production  of  gasoline  by  the  refiner  is  dependent 
upon  the  oil  production  which  itself  has  increased  from  year 
to  year.  Without  the  automobile,  gasoline  would  be  a  drug 
in  the  market,  and  the  casinghead  gasoline  producer  would 
be  unable  to  make  a  living. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  from  the  chart  found  on  page  4 
hoir  the  production  of  oil,  gasoline  and  automobiles  has  in- 
creased during  the  past  few  years  and  how  the  price  of  gaso- 
Ime  lias  remained  fairly  stable  in  the  same  period.  In  other 
wivdsy  the  natural  conditions  of  the  wonderful  increase  in 
production  of  our  natural  resources  has  kept  pace  with  the 
iocrene  in  the  manufacture  of  internal  combustion  engines  of 
allQppes,  creating  a  stable  and  even  price  market  for  gasoline 
dorfaig  that  period. 

Vami  1012  to  1919  inclusive,  the  production  of  casing- 
hod  and  atisorption  gasoline  increased  8,000,000  barrels 
ammalljr*  During  that  same  period  the  automobiles  in- 
creased from  700,000  to  8,500,000. 

Figuring  10  barrels  of  gasoline  per  year  per  car  meant  an 
increased  demand  for  gasoline  annually  of  approximately 
78,000,000  barrels  of  gasoline. 

The  gasoline  engine,  farm  tractor,  motor  boat,  industrial 
uses  such  as  by  printers,  and  factories,  cleaners,  painters  etc., 
are  all  either  large  or  small  factors  in  the  consumption  of 
gasoline. 

While  the  aeroplane  calls  for  high  grade  refinery  gaso- 
line the  automobile  is  being  gradually  so  constructed  and  im- 
proved that  it  is  taking  a  lower  gravity  gasoline  than  ever 
before.  A  few  years  ago  automobile  users  thought  it 
necessary  to  purchase  68-72  gravity  gasoline.  At  this  writing 
the  average  gravity  gasoline  sold  is  approximately  60-62, 
and  even  lower.  This  fact  has  gradually  tended  to  increase 
the  supply  of  gasoline  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
increase  in  the  production  of  oil  or  casinghead  and  absorption 
gasoline. 
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CASINGHEAD    GAS 

Throughout  this  book  the  expression  casinghead  gas 
wells  refers  to  oil  wells  flowing  casinghead  gas.  They  are 
distinct  from  a  natural  gas  well  as  they  do  not  supply  gas 
alone  but  a  combination  of  gas  and  oil.     All  oil  wells  do 
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THE    VACVUU   I'VUP 

not  flow  casinghead  gas  but  some  oil  wells  that  ha\'e  prac- 
tically ceased  flowing  oil  show  a  flow  of  casinghead  gas 
which  is  worth  conserving.  Consequently,  the  author 
considers  they  are  in  a  class  by  themselves  distinct  from 
either  oil  or  natural  gas  wells. 

A  casinghead  is  the  cast  iron  fitting  that  screws  on 
the  top  of  the  casing  of  an  oil  well,  through  which  the  casing- 
head gas  flows. 

There  are  various  sizes  and  designs  of  casingheads. 
Their  size  varies  according  to  the  casing,  generally  from  2^ 
in.  up  to  10  in.,  and  the  opening  in  the  top  from  one  to  four 
inches.     The  side  openings  vary  from  one  to  three  inches, 
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two  inch  being  the  most  commonly  used.  The  top  is  gener- 
ally placed  on  top  oF  a  gasket  and  held  in  place  by  set' 
screws  through  the  casinghead.  In  the  early  days  when  the 
gas  was  not  needed  for  local  power,  heating  or  Sambeau 
torches,  the  side  openings  were  left  open  and  the  casinghead 
gas  flowed  into  the  atmosphere. 

Origin  of  Casinghead  Gas* — ^"The  several  theories  of 
the  formation  of  petroleum  are  grouped  in  the  three  classes: 
(1)  volcanic  origin.  (2)  animal  origin,  (3)  vegetable  origin. 
Volcanic  origin  supposes  that  the  action  of  volcanic  gases 
on  carbides  in  the  hot  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  gives 
rise  to  the  hydrocarbons;  this  theory  has  as  its  main  support 
the  formation  of  specific  hydrocarbons  in  the  laboratoiy 
experiments  of  tlie  action  of  acids,  water  or  steam  on  arti- 
ficial carbides.  Experiments  such  as  the  much  cited  dis- 
tillations by  Englcr,  show  that  tissues,  especially  fatty  sub- 
stances, may  undergo  destructive  distillation  and  yield 
mixtures  of  hydrocarbons.  The  author  has  seen  and  ex- 
amined one  of  EngJer's  products  which  was  apparently  ver>' 
similar  to  petroleum  of  the  type  usually  obtained  from  the 
Berea  Grit  Sand.  The  third  theorj',  of  vegetable  origin,  is 
based  upon  observations  of  the  products  of  bacterial  de- 
composition of  plant  tissues  in  marshes.  This  decomposi- 
tion yields  in  addition  to  methane  at  least  noticeable  quanti- 
ties of  ethane.  All  evidence  considered,  the  theory  of  animal 
origin  seems  to  be  the  most  plausible,  though  there  is  great 
probability  that  the  other  modes  of  formation  played  some 
part  in  the  formation  of  our  deposits  of  petroleum. 

"Though  there  are  several  theories  of  the  formation  of 
petroleum,  they  all  point  to  the  usual  formation  of  hydrr 
carbons  of  low  molecular  weight  simultaneously  with  the 
of  high  molecular  weight.    That  is,  the  whole  scries  of  hydi 
carbons  was  formed  together.     Every  evidence  is  that 
gaseous    hydrocarbons   of   low   molecular    weight,    and 
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fiqnid  and  solid  hydrocarbons  of  high  molecular  weight  re- 
sidtcd  from  the  same  process  or  processes;  in  other  words, 
natiiral  gas  and  petroleum  were  of  contemporaneous  origin. 
"These   liquids   would   naturally   vaporize    and   these 
pats  would  dissolve  in  the  liquids.    The  tendency  of  liquids 
to  vaporize  decreases  as  the  boiling  point  rises,  and,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  solubility  of  gases  increases  as  the 
condensing  point  rises.    In  nattu'al  gas  and  petroleum,  we 
have  hydrocarbons  boiling  at  temperattu'es  ranging  from 
-263  deg.  fahr.  to  higher  than  750  deg.  fahr.    For  the 
present  purpose  we  may  limit  our  discussion  to  the  paraffin 
hydrocarbons  from  methane  (boiling  point — ^263  deg.)  to 
octane  (boiling  point  257  deg.).     Of  these  hydrocarbons 
methane  is  the  principal  component  of  natural  gas,  while 
hexane,  heptane  and  octane  constitute  refinery  gasolines, 
butane  and  pentane  occur  in  natural-gas  gasoline,  and  pro- 
pane and  ethane  compose  the  bulk  of  'liquefied  gas*,  such  as 
'Gasol.*    The  solubility  of  methane  in  petroleum  was  shown 
by  Burrell  to  be  about  15  per  cent.     The  solubility  of  any 
gas  is  increased  by  increase  of  pressure.     The  amount  of 
liquid  vaporized  depends  only  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  and  upon  the  free  space  above  the  liquid.     From  these 
considerations,  it  will  be  seen  that  as  the  pressure  of  natural 
gas  above  petroleum  increases,  the  quantity  of  gas  which 
dissolves  in  the  petroleum  will  increase  proportionately.     In- 
crease of  pressiu'e  results  in  decrease  of  the  total  volume  occu- 
pied by  a  given  quantity  of  gas. 

"Increased  solution  of  the  gas  would  result  in  a  still 
further  decrease  of  volume  of  gas  above  the  petroleum,  and 
Jius  of  the  space  available  for  vapors.  As  a  result  of  the 
iecrease  of  volume  occupied  by  gas  there  is  a  marked  in- 
Tease  of  the  relative  proportion  of  gas  such  as  methane  to 
''apor  from  the  liquids,  e.  g.,  from  pentane. 

**In  the  case  of  high  rock  pressures  propane  and  even 
thane  may  be  condensed  to  liquids  and  the  result  would  be 
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that  methane  is  the  only  true  gas  stil!  present.  The  highd  : 
the  rock  pressure  the  lower  is  the  quantity  of  the  heaviej 
hydrocarbons  in  the  gas  and  the  higher  is  the  quantity  ol  i 
methane  dissolved  in  the  petroleum. 

"Rock  strata  which  are  impervious  to  liquids  such  aa 
petroleum  are  frequently  not  impervious  to  gases.  A  very 
thin  layer  of  oil  or  water  in  the  rock  may  easily  seal  it  against 
the  passage  of  oil  or  water.  Even  rocks  which  have  been 
drained  of  their  recoverable  petroleum  are  known  to  contain 
large  quantities  of  oil.  The  best  evidence  shows  that  the 
production  of  oil  averages  only  10  to  20  per  cent  of  that  ac- 
tually contained  in  the  sands.  This  retained  oil  may  par- 
tially or  even  completely  seal  the  sand  to  water.  What  is 
true  of  oil  sealing  sand  to  water  is  also  true  of  water  sealing 
sand  to  oil.  When  the  hydrostatic  pressure  behind  the  oil 
in  a  sand  has  raised  the  pressure  of  the  gas  above  the  oil, 
this  gas  may  be  forced  out  of  its  original  location  through 
the  pores  of  the  overlying  strata  to  some  other  location, 
Remaining  in  the  oil-sand  is  a  petroleum  containing  quite  a 
large  quantity  of  dissolved  methane.  When  this 
is  opened  for  production,  pressure  is  released  and  some  of 
the  dissolved  methane  is  released  as  a  gas.  Reduction  of 
pressure  causes  ethane  and  propane,  if  present,  to  gasify, 
while  vapors  of  butane,  pentane,  hexane,  etc.,  are  hberated 
to  some  extent.  As  the  pressure  of  the  well  decreased,  the 
proportion  of  methane  to  the  higher  members  is  continually 
declining.  When  gas  pumps  are  placed  on  the  wells  to 
crease  production  of  oil,  this  same  effect  is  shown  in  a  m 
marked  degree. 

"To  summarize  the  question  of  the  origin  of  c 
gas:  the  ultimate  origin  is  contemporaneous  with  the  p 
troleum  with  which  it  is  associated.     The  gas  is  essenti' 
a  mixture  of  natural  gas  and  the  vapors  of  the  Ughter 
ponents  of  petroleum.     The  proportion  of  vapor  has 
obviously  increased  by  the  loss  of  methane  from  the  no 
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sage  reservoir  in  the  earth.  When  the  well  is  worked  for 
troleum,  tbe  coincident  reduction  of  pressure  on  the  pe- 
ileuiii  permits  the  release  of  dissolved  natural  gas  and 
pors  of  i>etroleum  in  the  form  of  the  gaseous  substance 
K>wn  as  casinghead  gas.  The  increased  ratio  of  vapor  in 
singhead  gas,  which  has  been  shown  was  brought  about 
r  natural  processes,  makes  casinghead  gas  much  better  for 
xxluction  of  natural-gasoline  than  is  natural  gas  which  has 
jt  gone  through  this  natural  enriching  process." 

Occurrence  of  Gasoline  in  Natural  Gas.* — "When  gas 
ubbles  through  or  comes  in  contact  with  a  liquid,  it  takes 
p  and  carries  along  vapor  or  minute  particles  of  that  liquid. 
lie  proportion  of  vapor  that  the  gas  can  hold  increases  as 
he  temperature  rises,  and  is  quite  independent  of  the  nature 
f  the  gas  as  long  as  no  chemical  action  takes  place.  When 
latural  gas  in  the  earth  comes  in  contact  with  petroleum, 
Ihose  fractions  of  the  petroleum  having  the  lower  boiling 
►ints  will  be  taken  up  first,  as  their  vapor  pressures  are  much 
igher  than  those  of  the  other  fractions.  The  vapors  are 
ied  with  the  gas  in  the  same  manner  that  water  vapor 
with  air.  The  amount  of  water  vapor  present  in  air 
principally  dependent  upon  the  temperature  of  the  air 
id  the  readiness  with  which  the  air  can  obtain  the  water. 
the  temperature  of  air  saturated  with  water  vapor  be 
ered,  water  vapor  will  deposit  from  the  air,  for  air  can 
Ad  only  a  certain  quantity  of  water  vapor  at  a  particular 
iperature.  Also,  if  a  mixture  of  air  and  water  vapor  that 
at  a  temperature  below  the  critical  temperature  of  water 
ipor  is  subjected  to  pressure,  more  water  vapor  can  be 
idensed  from  the  mixture  by  increasing  the  pressure, 
'so,  if  air  containing  water  vapor  be  passed  through  a 
lid  that  absorbs  water  vapor,  it  will  be  removed  from 
air. 

*  Prom  Bulletin  No.  120 — Extraction  of  Gasoline  from  Natural  Gas  by  Absorp- 
Method,  by  Geo.  A.  Burrell.  P.  M.  Biddison  and  G.  G.  Oberfell. 
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These  statements  hold  true  for  natural  gas  that  con 
tains  gasoline  vapor.  The  gasoline  can  be  removed  by  con 
pression  and  condensation,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  casing 
head  gasoline,  or  by  passing  the  natural  gas  through  an  oi 
that  absorbs  gasoline,  as  in  the  absorption  method." 

Natural  Gas  as  Carrying  Agent — Oil  is  composed  of  a  largi 
number  of  hydrocarbons  with  boiling  points  ranging  froD 
32  deg.  fahr.  to  100()  dcg.  fahr. 

The  low  boiling  constituents  of  oil,  when  separated  frOT 
others  by  distillation,  compose  the  various  grades  of  gaso 
hne.  Higher  boiling  portions  constitute  the  various  grade 
of  burning  oil,  paraffin,  etc. 

Natural  gas  is  the  carrying  agent — that  is  as  it  passQ 
through  or  over  oil  in  the  sand  or  strata  it  picks  up  til 
lighter  hydrocarbons,  most  of  which  can  be  separated  from 
the  natural  gas  by  the  absorption  process  or  compressed  to 
a  high  pressure  and  condensed. 

When  dry  natural  gas  is  passed  over  or  through  oil 
carrying  gasoUne,  the  latter  will  slowly  vaporize  or  change 
into  a  gas  when  under  the  right  temperature  and  pressun 
conditions  until  the  gas  becomes  saturated  with  gasolini 
vapors.  The  lighter  gasoline  vapors  would  vaporize  oi 
change  first. 

This  process  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  "the  natural  gai 
picking  up  the  gasoline." 

As  the  pressure  of  the  gas  or  the  oil  is  decreased  thi 
boiling  points  are  lowered  giving  far  greater  \-aporizatioi 
action  of  the  lighter  hydrocarbons. 
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If  the  gas  followed  the  oil  flowing  through  the  sand  to 

a  certain  pool  or  field  for  any  great  distance,  it  would  pass 

over  or  through  large  quantities  of  oil  lying  in  the  sand  and 

both  the  gas  and  the  oil  would  be  either  high  or  low  in 

gasoline  content. 

In  Sistersville,  W.  Va.,  there  are  many  small  compres- 
sion plants  each  working  on  the  casinghead  gas  from  one 
oil  well.  Actual  tests  show  that  the  gravity  of  the  oil  has 
decreased  as  the  vacuum  on  the  wells  increased.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  greater  the 
vacutun  on  a  casinghead  gas  well  the  greater  the  amount  of 
gasoline   obtainable. 

In  this  instance  a  record  of  gasoline  and  oil  production 
was  carefully  studied.  It  was  found  that  the  looser  the  sand 
or  "pay"  the  greater  the  production  of  gasoline.  When  the 
vacuum  was  increased  the  gravity  of  the  oil  decreased,  in- 
dicating that  the  gas  was  picking  up  more  of  the  lighter  hydro- 
carbons than  it  did  under  the  smaller  vacuum.  This  oil 
field  gives  as  good  an  opportunity  to  study  the  effects  of 
vacuum  and  pressure  and  effects  of  both  on  the  oil  as  can  be 
found.     Evidently  it  is  a  good  illustration  of  Fig.  6. 


Fig.  e— OIL  SAND  WITH  NO  BREAK 

If  a  large  percentage  of  the  gas  picked  up  its  gasoline 
vapors  from  some  other  distant  pool,  then  in  its  travels  en- 
countered an  oil  pool  carrying  little  or  no  gasoline  vapors, 
which  pool  had  been  penetrated  by  the  drill,  this  would  ac- 
count for  instances  where  the  casinghead  gas  was  rich  in 
gasoline  but  the  oil  showed  but  little. 
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r  ^tatemcDU  liold  Irut  for  natural  gas  tli 

c  ^-apor.    ITie  gasoline  can  be  removed  1 

I  aad  ooodensation.  as  in  the  manufacture  of 

had  y'gJ'w*  or  by  passing  ttie  natural  gas  througl 

that  absorbs  gasoliae.  as  in  the  absorption  method." 

HatmU  Gas  as  Cairriiig  Agent— Oil  is  composed  o: 

tmuba  al  bitlrocaiboiis  with  boiling  points  rangir 

The  kNT  bailing  constituents  of  oil,  when  separatt 
adKis  bgr  distiDation,  compose  the  various  grades  o 
^K^  pw^r  boiling  portions  constitute  the  various 
^  hning  vB,  paraffin,  etc. 

^^tisal  gas  is  the  cany-ing  agent—that  is  as  it 
Iha^  er  ova  uul  in  tlie  sand  or  strata  it  picks  i 
bfaKr  hvdrocxrbons.  most  of  which  can  be  separate 
s  by  the  absorption  process  or  comprc 
:  and  condensed. 
Vk^  diT  nataral  gas  is  passed  over  or  throt 

^^  gu  whra  under  the  right  temperature  and  pi 

^^^j^  aBtO  the  gas  becomes  saturated  with  g) 

^     The  l«hter  gasoBne  vapors  would  vapor 

'^^^l^  b  ««n»oaly  spoken  of  as  "the  natu. 

'^Z  %^^^  gas  or  the  oil  is  decrease 
■  iiTLrTTlower^  giving  far  greater  vapon 
r^<tf  Af  '«*'t«'  hydrocaibons. 
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If  the  gas  followed  the  oil  flowing  through  the  sand  to 
certain  pool  or  field  for  any  great  distance,  it  would  pass 
rer  c»r  through  large  quantities  of  oil  lying  in  the  sand  and 
3th  the  gas  and  the  oil  would  be  either  high  or  low  in 
isoline  content. 

In  Sistcrsville,  W.  Va.,  there  are  many  small  compres- 
ion  plants  each  working  on  the  casinghead  gas  from  one 
il  well.  Actual  tests  show  that  the  gravity  of  the  oil  has 
decreased  as  the  vacuum  '-.r.  '_'-►:  "K-ells  increased.  It  must 
»e  borne  in  mind  that,  -.vi-h  :^\v  *:v-.^tptions.  the  greater  the 
•acuum  on  a  casinghead  *:a-  '^^r\\  ih*:  greater  the  amount  of 
;asoline   obtainable. 

In  this  instance  a  record  •.■:  giVjline  and  oil  production 
ras  carefully  studied.  It  wa^  fo'^-:  thai  the  looser  the  sand 
>r  "pay"  the  greater  the  prod'j' ti-.r.  of  ^kyjline.  When  th*: 
racuum  was  increased  the  griiv::;.-  •.:  -y.^  ry^i  rlerreastd.  in- 
iicating  that  the  ga>  was  picking'  up  n-.or^  ,:  iht  lighter  h  viro- 
rarbons  than  it  did  under  the  -rrjcW'^  vaoium.  Thir  oil 
ield  gives  as  good  an  (Opportunity  to  nudy  the  e:Te.--  .: 
k'acuum  and  ])re>sure  and  effects  of  rx,ti:  on  the  oil  a^  ir.  >- 
found      Ivvidently  it  i>  a  good  illu-tratir>n  oi  Fig.  *;, 
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If  a  large  percentage  of  the  gas  picked  up  i* .     -.      -ic 
vapors  from  snuie  other  distant  ixxj,  th^  j^  .^_';^  ■;  ; .   "^'^^ 
countered  an  cil  po^l  carrying  kittle  or  no        '/'V;.^^^, 
which  pool  had  been  i)enetrated  by  theiflj  ^".,    ^.vj  ^r 
count  for  instances  where  the  casinj^j^  '      V.  .     ^c^  '^ 
gasoline  but  the  oil  show  "♦tfc. 
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In  the  Kiefer,  Oklahoma,  field  when  tlie  pumping  of  an 
oil  well  is  stopped,  the  oil  raises  in  the  well  thereby  decreas — 
ing  vacuum  or  increasing  the  pressure  on  the  sand,  and  tht^ 
oil  has  a  tendency  to  absorb  some  of  the  lighter  hydrocar — 
bons  from  the  gas.  The  oil  shows  a  higher  gravity  directlj^- 
after  a  shut  down  than  before.  The  explanation  of  this  is  ^ 
the  oil  raising  in  the  well  increases  the  pressure  on  the  oil  , 
and  the  latter  absorbs  some  of  the  gasoline  previously  picked 
Up  by  the  gas.  In  this  field  the  theory  most  applicable  to 
the  origin  of  the  casinghead  will  be  found  in  Fig.  7. 


Because  the  casinghead  gas  from  the  Bartlesville  sand 
in  the  Gushing  field  will  yield  approximately  iive  gallons  of 
gasoline  per  1000  cubic  feet  of  casinghead  gas,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  this  sand  will  prove  as  productive 
elsewhere. 

Air  as  Carrying  Agent* — "A  promising  field  for  the  ab- 
sorption process  lies  in  the  treatment  of  gas  from  oil  wells 
where  compressed  air  has  been  forced  into  some  of  the  oil 
wells  on  a  lease,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  production 
of  oil  from  the  other  wells.  The  process  consists  of  pumping 
compressed  air  into  several  wells  on  a  lease,  thus  forcing 
more  oil  from  that  producing  stratum  into  and  out  of  other 
wells  which  are  pumped  than  could  otherwise  be  obtained. 
Old  oil  wells  are  treated  by  this  method. 

"Messrs.  Smith  &  Dunn,  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  have  sue 
cessfully  installed  compressor  plants  at  such  wells  in  south 

I.  120— Hilrodionol  Gasoline  ftam  Nalural  Gas  by  Abjacp 
%^f  Geo.  A.  Banrn.  P.  M.  BiddlTOn  and  G.  O.  ObHtcW. 
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eastern  Ohio  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  On  one  property 
they  report  an  increase  from  43^  barrels  to  32J^  barrels  per 
day;  on  another,  from  22  to  70;  and  on  a  third,  from  17 
to  32. 

The  air  in  passing  through  the  oil  sands  picks  up  and 
carries  with  it  some  of  the  lighter  constituents  of  the  oil, 
that  is — gasoline. 

Of  course  a  certain  amount  of  natural  gas  in  the  strata 
mixes  with  and  emerges  with  the  air  and  gasoline.  The 
authors  obtained  information  regarding  the  amotmt  of 
gasoline  carried  by  the  mixtiu-es  as  they  flowed  from  different 
oil  wells  by  collecting  several  samples  and  analyzing  them. 
The  results  of  three  typical  analyses  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Table  1— ANALYSIS   OF  MIXTURES  OF  AIR  AND 
NATURAL  GAS  FROM  OIL  WELLS 


Constituent 


Carbon  dioxide  (CO2) 

Oxygen  (O2) 

Natural  Gas 

Nitrogen  (N2)    

Gasoline — pints  per  1000  cu.  ft.  of  gas. 


Sample  1 

Sample  2 

per  cent 

per  cent 

0.20 

0.70 

18.10 

15.40 

7.20 

10.60 

74.50 

73.30 

4.00 

7.30 

Sample  3 

per  cent 

1.00 

16.20 

12.80 

70.00 

5.90 


Sample  No.  1  represents  about  135.000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  Sample  No.  2  re- 
presents about  75.000  cubic  feet  of  gas  issuing  from  12  wells.  Sample  No.  3 
represents  25,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  from  one  well. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  gasoline  content  ranges  from  4.6  to  7.3  pints  per 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  gas. 

Decrease  of  Pressure — It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  as  the 
pressure  of  natiu'al  gas  wells  decreases  the  amount  of  gasoline 
found  in  the  gas  increases,  i.  e.  when  the  decrease  in  pressiu'e 
is  not  due  to  water  coming  in  on  the  gas  sand  but  to  the 
natural  decline  due  to  the  age  of  the  wx^lls  or  field. 

In  one  gas  field  in  Clarion  County,  Pa.,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  gas  originally  was  about  .Gi4  while  it  now  has 
increased  to  about  .76  or  greater.  The  rock  ptiissutii  o( 
this neJd has  decreased  from  900  lb.  in  1902  lo  &0\>o.  m  Vi\%. 
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[  From  a  geological  point  of  view  there  is  nothing  unus 
in  the  many  peculiarities  found  in  casinghead  gas  when 
gas  is  rich  and  the  oil  is  "lean"  in  gasoline  content,  or  wh 
the  gas  is  "lean"  and  the  oil  is  rich  in  gasoline  content. 

As  previously  stated,  the  casinghead  gas  and  the 
from  one  single  well  or  one  field  should  not  be  considered 
necessarily  having  their  source  in  or  adjacent  to  either.  T 
gas  being  more  mobile  of  the  two  may  travel  miles  befon 

I   comes  in  contact  with  the  oil  or  may  travel  miles  in  c 

I  junction  with  the  oil  before  they  are  taken  from  a  well. 
One  should  consider  that  there  seldom  is  any  true  re 
larity  in  either  the  structure,  the  tliickness  or  the  dii 
tion  of  an  oil  stratum.  If  one  should  study  the  general  I 
raation,  structure,  etc.,  of  an  exposed  coal  vein  on  an  t 
bankment  for  any  distance,  the  peculiarities  of  nat 
would  be  far  better  understood.  The  vein  or  veins  n 
thicken  or  divide  into  two  or  more  veins,  etc.  Vet  a  c 
vein  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  regularly  forn 
strata  in  the  earth's  crust.  The  oil  and  gas  sands  or  str 
are  far  more  irregular  than  coal  veins. 

The  law  of  vapor  tension  holds  good  in  the  oil  sand 
the  earth's  crust  the  same  as  on  the  surface.  This  is  pro' 
in  the  article  given  on  page  15,  which  describes  the  resulti 
pumping  air  into  one  oil  well  and  taking  it  out  of  the  oth( 
The  fact  that  gas  wells  located  in  or  near  oil  fields  sho*' 
increasing  gasoline  content  as  the  pressure  decreased,  is 

I  of  the  most  conclusive  facts  herewith  presented. 

f  It  is  very  reasonable  to  believe  that  most  gasoline  vaj 
existing  in  casinghead  gas  were  in  this  vaporous  state  at 
part  of  the  gas  for  a  long  period  of  time.  While  it  is  ] 
dble  that  part  of  the  vapors  were  only  recently  picked 
especially  where  the  casinghead  gas  wells  are  being  opera 
the  major  part  of  them  no  doubt  assumed  their  vapo' 
state  centuries  ago.     Of  course,  as  the  pressure  is  deer' 

..  on  the  wells,  i.  e.,  wells  placed  under  vacuum  by  i 
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pumps,  the  boiling  points  of  the  hydrocarbons  in  the  ''^ 
would  be  lowered  and  the  percentage  in  vapor  of  the  ^*^ 
would  naturally  be  increased. 

Casingfaead  Gasoline  Plant — Generally  a  gasoline  pla*** 
or  property  consists  of  a  number  of  oil  leases  grouped  arou^** 
a  main  compressor  station  in  which  the  actual  making  *'' 
gasoline  takes  place.  The  gas  lines  from  different  wells  o** 
each  lease  run  to  a  main  line  in  which  is  placed  a  meter  t^ 
measure  the  gas  from  that  lease.  The  main  line  runs  to  tb* 
compressor  station  or  plant. 

The  amount  of  gas  necessary  to  make  a  profitable 
proposition  is  not  only  dependent  upon  the  volume  of  ga* 
but  also  on  the  quality  of  the  gas.  In  other  words  a  plailt 
making  six  gallons  of  gasoline  per  thousand  cubic  feet  frotO 
a  volume  of  100,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day  is  more  profit- 
able than  a  plant  making  but  three  gallons  of  gasoline  peT 
thousand  cubic  feet  from  a  volume  of  200,000  cubic  feet 
of  gas  per  day.  The  advantage  is  slight  and  arises  froir* 
the  fact  that  a  smaller  plant  would  be  required  for  the 
smaller  volume. 

When  there  are  scattered  leases  producing  casinghead 
gas.  booster  stations,  consisting  of  a  small  compressor,  are 
located  on  the  separate  leases  to  assist  in  forcing  the  gas 
to  the  main  plant  where  the  gasoline  is  produced. 

To  further  assist  in  the  production,  a  vacuum  pump 
or  compressor  is  installed  in  the  same  building  with  the 
booster  compressor.  The  object  of  the  vacuum  pump  is  to 
pump  the  gas  from  the  wells  and  create  a  vacuum  on  them 
which  materially  increases  the  fiow  of  the  gas. 

Vacuum  has  been  placed  on  oil  wells   to  increase  the,, 
production  even  when  the  gas  could  not  be  used  for 
gasoline. 

Casinghead  gas  is  generally  purchased  at  a  few  i 
per  thousand  cubic  feet,  figured  on  a  four  ounce  basis^ 
settlements  being  made  monthly-     The  price  varies  accord- 


to  the  market  price  of  gasoline.  In  some  contracts  the 
%  of  gas  changes  with  the  price  of  gasoline. 
There  are  two  processes  of  extracting  gasoline.  The 
most  commonly  used  is  that  by  compression.  The  other 
le  absorption  process,  which  is  not  only  used  with  casing- 
d  gas,  but  also  with  natural  gas,  commonly  called  "lean 
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gas,"  which  carries  as  low  as  one-tenth  of  a  gallon  or  less  of 
gasoline  per  one  thousand  cubic  feet.  The  absorption 
process  is  used  with  gas  at  high  pressure  as  well  as  at 
low   pressure. 

In  the  compression  process,  the  equipment  consists  of 
one  or  more  two-stage  compressors,  coils,  accumulating 
tanks,  electric  generator  and  other  accessories. 

The  casinghead  gas  is  compressed  to  a  pressure  of  from 
fifty  to  three  hundred  pounds  and  then  passed  through  a 
system  of  coUs  on  which  cold  water  is  constantly  dripping. 
This  cools  the  gas,  condensing  the  gasoline  from  it,  the 
hquid  being  separated  into  respective  accumulating  tanks 
and  the  residue  gas  passing  off  to  be  used  for  power  or 
heating  purposes. 

After  the  gasoline  is  collected  in  the  accumulating 
tanks,  it  passes  into  blending-tanks,  where  it  is  blended 
with  naphllia  or  other  blending  mediums  to  lower  the  gravity 
so  as  to  permit  of  shipping  without  severe  loss  through 
evaporation  and  to  make  the  shipping  of  it  a  safe  matter. 

The  absorption  process  is  a  method  of  passing  the  gas 
through  oil  and  separating  the  gasoline  vapor  from  it  by 
absorption  of  gasoline  into  the  oil.     There  are  two  general 
designs  in  absorption  plants  one  of  which  uses  the  horizontal 
absorbers  and  tlie  other  the  vertical  absorbers.     The  former 
requires  mainly  a  series  of  large  size  pipes  or  tanks  capable 
of  holding  high  pressure,  in  which  are  placed  small  pipes 
carrying  a  large  number  of  small  holes,  generally  1-16  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.     The  tanks  or  pipes  are  partially  filled 
with  an  oil  heavier  than  gasoline,  from  which  the  lightt 
hydrocarbons  have  previously  been  extracted,  and  the  gs 
is  turned  into  the  tanks  or  pipes  through  the  small  perfoi 
ated  lines.     The  gas  flowing  from  the  small  perforatioE 
comes  in  contact  with  the  oil  and  intimately  mixes  with  t' 
oil  as  it  passes  through  it.     The  absorption  of  gasoline  fr 
le  gas  takes  place  as  the  oil  and  gas  come  together. 
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oil  is  then  run  off  and  distilled  by  steam  distillation  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  an  oil  refinery. 

The  vertical  or  tower  system,  consists  of  a  series  of 
high  pressure  pipes  often  as  large  as  36  inches  in  diameter, 
vertically  installed,  with  the  gas  entering  at  the  bottom  and 
discharging  at  the  top  and  the  oil  entering  the  top  of  the 
towers  and  being  formed  into  a  spray  by  baffle  plates  or 
stone  work,  it  drops  gradually  to  the  bottom  of  the  tower 
where  it  is  drawn  off  and  pumped  to  a  still  where  the  gaso- 
line is  distilled  from  it. 

With  either  system  the  oil  is  used  over  and  over  again. 

Histoxy — While  a  few  isolated  instances  are  known 
where  gasoline  was  condensed  from  high  pressure  natural 
gas,  it  was  not  imtil  1903  that  the  collection  of  gasoline 
from  casinghead  gas,  and  the  sale  of  it,  became  an  estab- 
lished business.  In  that  year,  across  the  Ohio  River  from 
Sistersville,  West  Virginia,  were  located  several  oil  wells 
flowing  casinghead  gas.  This  gas  was  used  under  boilers 
often  three  or  four  miles  distant.  A  steam  pump  at  the  wells 
was  used  to  force  the  gas  to  the  point  of  consumption. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  gas  lines  were  showing 
considerable  quantities  of  gasoline,  especially  in  the  low 
spots  or  sags,  which  led  to  the  installation  of  common  pipe 
drips  along  the  lines.  From  this  came  the  use  of  a  system 
of  coils  placed  in  old  boilers  or  tanks  filled  with  running 
water.  The  gasoline  was  collected  daily  in  wooden  barrels, 
hauled  to  the  river  and  shipped  to  Parkersburg,  where  a 
ready  market  was  found. 

The  gasoline  ran  about  70  degrees  Baume. 

To  the  writer's  knowledge,  the  first  ones  to  establish 
the  business  of  collection  and  sale  of  gasoline  from  casing- 
head gas  were  Sutton  Bros.  &  Edmonds,  of  Sistersville, 
W.  Va.  Later  on,  regular  vacuum  pumps  were  installed  at 
the  casinghead  gas  wells  for  pumping  gas  to  increase  the 
gas  supply,  and  compressors  to  assist  in  forcing  the  gas  to 
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e  boilers  at  distant  points.  It  was  soon  noted  by  the  in- 
Ulation  of  the  foregoing  that  the  yield  of  gasoline  was 
asiderably   increased. 

In  the  year  1905,  the  first  known  plant  especially  built 
"  extracting  gasoline  by  the  compression  method  was 
stalled  by  William  Richards,  at  Mayburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Fhmi  this  and  the  small  beginning  in  1903,  but  eighteen 
ars  ago,  this  industry  has  grown  and  broadened  until 
w  there  are  many  hundreds  of  plants  scattered  from  the 
stem  oil  fields  to  the  Pacific  coast  producing,  in  1920 
proximately  seventy-five  million  dollars*  worth  of  gasoline. 

BTatciral-Gas  Gasoline  Produced  in  the  United  States  in 
L9* — The  natural-gas  gasoline  industry  continued  its 
lid  expansion  in  1919,  according  to  E.  G.  Sievers,  of  the 
ited  States  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the  In- 
ior.    The  output  during  the  year  was  351,535,026  gallons, 

increase  of  24  per  cent  over  that  in  1918.  In  1919  the 
npression  plants,  which  have  been  the  largest  producers 
ce  the  beginning  of  the  industry,  made  an  output  of 
1,157,587  gallons.  This  output  was  74  per  cent  of  the 
:al  quantity  produced  during  the  year  and  an  increase  of 
per  cent  over  that  produced  by  the  compression  method  in 
18.  The  absorption  process  contributed  90,377,439  gallons 
26  per  cent  of  the  total  output,  which  was  44  per  cent  more 
m  it  contributed  in  1918.  The  average  daily  production  in 
19  was  963,110  gallons  as  compared  with  774,070  gallons 
1918. 

The  total  output  of  gasoline  in  the  United  States  in  1919 
IS  4,185,207,321  gallons.  Of  this  quantity  3,833,672,295 
lions,  or  92  per  cent,  was  straight-run  gasoline  distilled  from 
ade  petroleum,  and  the  rest  was  produced  from  natural  gas. 

The  market  value  of  the  total  natural-gas  gasoline  in 
19  was  $64,196,763,  an  increase  of  $13,833,228.  The 
lue  of  the  compression  gasoline  was  845,563,458  and  that 

•  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
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of  the  absorption  gasoline  was  $18,633,305,  amounts  21  aocK. 
47  per  cent  larger,  respectively,  than  those  for  1918.  The- 
average  price  received  for  the  total  output  of  natural-gas 
gasoline  at  the  point  of  production  in  1919  was  18,2  cents  a 
gallon;  the  average  price  received  in  1918  was  17.8  cents  a 
gallon.  The  average  price  of  the  gasoline  produced  by  the 
compression  plants  and  vacuum  pumps  in  1919  was  17.1 
cents  a  gallon,  as  compared  with  17.1  cents  in  1918,  and  that 
of  the  output  recovered  at  the  absorption  plants  or  salvaged  . 
as  drip  from  the  mains  was  20.5  cents  a  gallon,  as  compsredii 
with  20.3  cents  in  1918.  j 

The  average  yield  of  gasoline  per  1,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  ■ 
increased  in  1919  to  0.74  gallon  and  was  0.11  gallon  greater 
than  in  1918.  The  total  volume  of  natural  gas  treated  in 
1919  was  480,403,963.000  cubic  feet,  or  31,295,300,000  cubic 
feet  more  than  in  1918.  Of  this  total  quantity  117,069.332,- 
000  cubic  feet  were  treated  at  the  compression  plants  and 
374,928.96«.000  cubic  feet  at  the  absorption  plants.  The 
yield  per  thousand  cubic  feet  of  the  day  gas  is  less  than  that 
of  the  wet  gas,  a  fact  that  accounts  for  the  smaller  production 
of  the  absorption  plants  from  a  larger  volume  of  gas  treated, 

The  construction  of  plants  was  also  stimulated  in  1919. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  1,191  plants,  an  increase 
of  187  over  1918.  The  compression  plants  increased  by  160 
and  the  absorption  plants  by  27.  In  1919  natural-gas 
gasoline  was  made  by  fill  operators;  in  1918  by  503, 

In  1919  every  producing  State  increased  its  output 
except  Colorado,  which  ceased  producing  entirely.  The 
producing  States,  listed  iu  the  order  of  percentage  of  increase 
over  1918,  are  as  follows:  Wyoming,  2.53;  New  York,  110; 
Kentucky,  54;  Louisiana,  43;  West  Virginia,  39;  Kansas,37; 
Illinois,  32;  Ohio,  31 ;  Pennsylvania,  29; Texas,  27;  California 
25;  Oklahoma,  16. 

The  following  tables  show  in  detail  the  progress  of  the 
natural-gas  gasoline  industry. 
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UNITED  STATES  IN  1919 
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Economic  Aspects — Although  the  year  1919  showed  a 
rather  marked  increase  in  the  growth  of  the  natm'al-gas 
gasoline  industry  its  greatest  expansion  was  reached  in  1917, 
when  the  production  was  110  per  cent  more  than  that  of 
1916.  This  expansion  was  due  to  the  enormous  growth  in 
the  demand  for  gasoline,  which  led  to  increased  activity  in 
the  construction  and  operation  of  plants,  to  greater  im- 
provement in  plant  efficiency,  and  to  the  rapid  development 
of  the  absorption  process.  At  first  gasoline  was  extracted 
from  "wet"  natural  gas,  or  that  occurring  with  oil,  by  the 
compression  process;  afterward  it  was  removed  from  the 
"dry"  gas  by  the  absorption  process.  '*Dry**  gas  cannot  be 
treated  by  compression  but  it  contains  sufficient  gasoline 
vapors  to  warrant  their  extraction  by  the  absorption  method. 

The  outstanding  economic  features  in  the  natural-gas 
gasoline  industry  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  industry  is  constantly  expanding  and  increasing 
the  supply  of  gasoline. 

2.  The  expansion  is  due  to  a  greater  demand  for  gasoline 
and  to  an  increase  in  the  conservation  of  the  total  product  of 
most  gas  fields.  The  present  tendency  is  to  remove  the 
gasoline  from  gas  that  is  to  be  used  for  domestic  and  in- 
dustrial purposes,  including  the  manufacture  of  carbon  black. 

3.  The  recovery  of  gasoline  from  natural  gas  does  not 
destroy  the  gas  from  which  it  is  taken  nor  impair  its  value, 
but  actually  benefits  it  for  domestic  and  industrial  use  by 
removing  the  water,  as  well  as  the  gasoline,  which  causes 
leakage  in  the  conveying  pipes  by  disintegrating  the  rubber 
gaskets.  The  natural-gas  gasoline  industry  is  therefore  one 
in  which  there  is  100  per  cent  conservation. 

4.  Natural-gas  gasoline  is  highly  volatile  and  must 
therefore  be  blended  with  naphthas,  so  that  the  industry  has 
provided  a  larger  market  for  the  blending  materials  and  has 
brought  the  oil  and  gas  producer  and  the  refiner  into  closer 
relations. 
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PART  TWO 

Properties    of   Gases 

physical  properties  of    various   gasel 
hydrocarbons  and  gasoline  vapor 
physical  properties  of  various  gases  ^ 

In  covering  this  subject  fully,  a  few  general  definitil 
and  explanations  are  deemed  essential. 

As  hydrocarbons  are  the  main  constituents  of  < 
head  gas,  natural  gas,  gasoline  vapor,  and  oil  they  are  de- 
scribed in  detail. 

Perfect  Gas — A  gas  which  strictly  follows  Boyle's  la* 
is  called  a  perfect  gas. 

Vapor— Vapor  is  essentially  the  same  as  gas,  but  the 
word  vapor  is  conveniently  limited  to  the  gaseous  state  of 
a  body  which  is  liquid  or  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
while  the  terra  "gas"  is  applied  to  aeriform  bodies  which  are 
in  that  rarified  state  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Vaporize  and  evaporate  have  the  same  meaning — that  o! 
changing  from  a  liquid  body  to  a  gaseous  state. 

Distinction  Between  a  Vapor  and  a  Gas — A  vapor  is  a 
substance  in  the  gaseous  state  at  any  temperature  below 
the  critical  point.  A  vapor  can  be  reduced  to  a  hquid  by 
pressure  alone,  and  may  exist  as  a  saturated  vapor  in  the 
presence  of  its  own  liquid.  A  gas  is  the  form  which  any 
liquid  assumes  above  its  critical  temperatiu'e,  and  it  cannot 
be  liquefied  by  pressure  alone,  but  only  by  combined  pres- 
sure and  cooling.  The  critical  point  is  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  a  vapor  and  a  gas.  The  temperature  of  the 
substance  at  the  critical  point  is  the  critical  temperature.  The 
pressm^e  which  at  the  critical  temperature  just  suffices  to  con- 
dense the  gas  to  the  liquid  form  is  called  the  critical  pressure. 

Vapor  Tension — AH  liquids  tend  to  assume  the  gaseous 
state,  and  the  measure  of  this  lenilciicy  is  the  vapor  tension 
of  the  liquid. 
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—DtACKAtd  OF  VAPOR  TENSION  A 


PROPERTIES 


f  Vapor  Pressure — For  a  given  liquid  there  corresponds 

>  for  each  temperature  a  certain  definite  pressure  of  its  vapor, 
at  which  the  two  will  remain  in  contact  unchanged.  Thus. 
in  Fig.  11  the  gas  pressure  of  the  vapor  balances  the  vapof 
tension  of  the  gasoline.  This  gas  pressure  is  said  to  be  the 
vapor  pressure  of  the  gasoline  at  that  temperature,  and  the 
vapor  itself  is  said  to  l>e  saturated. 

Saturation — A  gas  is  saturated  when  its  full  capacity 
(if  a  given  volume  of  vapor  has  been  reached. 

British  Thermal  Units  (B.  t.  u.)— The  B.  t.  u.  standard 
of  determining  the  quality  of  natural  gas  is  universally 
recognized  by  the  natural  gas  fraternity. 

British  Heat  Unit,  or  British  Thermal  Unit,  indicates 
the  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of 
pure  water  at  39  deg.  fahr.  through  one  degree. 

There  are  two  methods  employed  to  ascertain  the  B.  t,  U, 

of  any  gas.     One  is  to  use  the  calorimeter,  and  the  other  is 

I         to  compute  it  from  the  gas  analysis.     In  the  latter  case,  it  is 

necessary  to  have  the  B.  t,  u.  content  of  the  dilTerent  gases 

found  in  the  analysis.     These  are  given  on  page  1 17. 
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PROPERTIES      OF      GASES 

GASES 

Air — Air  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
with  about  1  per  cent  by  volume  of  argon.  At  29.318, 
barometer  and  60  deg.  fahr.,  one  cubic  foot  of  pure  dry  air 
will  weigh  .07606  lb.  and  1000  cubic  feet  wiU  weigh  76.06  lb. 

While  the  composition  of  air  varies,  the  following  is 
taken  from  Bulletin  U,  S,  Geological  Survey,  No,  830: 

By  Volume  By  Weight 

N.  O.  At  N.  O.  At 

78.122  20.941   0.937  75.539  23.024   1.437 

Air  expands  1/491 . 2  of  its  volume  at  32  deg.  fahr.,  for 
every  increase  of  1  deg.  fahr.,  and  its  volume  varies  inversely 
as  the  presstu-e. 

Oxygen  O2 — This  gas  is  tasteless,  odorless,  invisible  and 
slightly  heavier  than  air.  It  exists  in  a  free  state  in  the  at- 
mosphere and  in  combination  in  the  ocean.  It  forms  about 
one-fifth  of  the  former  and  eight-ninths  of  the  latter. 

Nitrogen  N2 — This  is  a  colorless,  odorless,  non-com- 
bustible gas  and  is  always  present  in  large  quantity  in  gases 
produced  by  incomplete  combustion.  It  forms  four-fifths  of 
the  volume  of  the  air. 

Hydrogen  H2 — Hydrogen  Gas  is  colorless,  odorless,  non- 
poisonous,  and  the  lightest  substance  known.  Hydrogen  in 
a  commercial  gas  makes  it  lighter,  increases  the  heating 
value,  the  amount  of  air  required  for  combustion,  and  the 
heat  loss  in  the  products  of  combustion.  It  is  very  com- 
bustible, and  uniting  with  oxygen,  bums  with  a  pale  blue, 
nearly  non-luminous  flame,  producing  water  in  the  form  of 
water  vapor.  Hydrogen  is  always  a  desirable  constituent 
on  accoimt  of  its  high  calorific  power  and  its  avidity  for 
combustion.  It  will  not  stand  much  compression  without 
danger  of  self -ignition.  Its  high  heating  value  is  324  B.  t.  u. 
per  cubic  foot  at  60  deg.  fahr.  and  29.33  inches  of  mercury.* 

*  This  basis  of  measurement.  GO  deg.  fahr.  and  29.33  inches  of  mercury  (14  6r) 
lb.  absolute)  is  adhered  to  throughout  unless  otherwise  stated. 
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Carbonic  Oxide^This  is  also  known  as  carbon  mt 
oxide,  CO,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  constituents 
producer  gas.     It  is  odorless,  colorless,  practically  insoluble 
in  water,  verj'  poisonous,  and  bums  with  a  distinctive  pab 
blue  flame.     Its  high  or  gross  heating  value  is  322  B.  t.  »,■ 
per  cu.  ft. 

Carbon  Dioxide — ^It  is  called  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic 
anhj'dride,  COj.  It  is  colorless,  odorless,  soluble  in  water, 
non-combustible,  and  is  formed  b>'  the  combustion  of  carbon 
and  oxygen  at  high  temperature. 

Natural  Gas — Natural  gas  is  a  combustible  gas  that 
comes  from  the  earth.  No  doubt  it  received  its  name  for 
two  reasons,  viz. :  one  on  account  of  it  coming  naturally  from 
the  eartfi  and  the  other,  to  distinguish  it  from  artificial  or 
manufactured    gas. 

Both  natural  and  artificial  gas  are  used  for  practically 
the  same  purposes,  viz.:  heating,  lighting  and  power. 

It  would  not  have  been  misnamed  to  have  called  it  meth- 
ane or  marsh  gas,  as  it  consists  mainly  of  this  hydrocarbon. 

In  the  broad  sense  of  tJie  word  one  might  call  carbonic 
acid,  nitrogen,  casinghead  gas  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
natural  gas,  as  they  all  come  from  wells  in  the  same 
manner,  i.  e.,  in  a  natural  state. 

Methane,  the  main  constituent  of  natural  gas,  is  the 
lightest  known  hydrocarbon,  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
.559  and  at  normal  temperatures  would  never  exist  as  a 
liquid.  The  boiUng  point  of  methane  is  — ^256.5  deg.  fahr. 
The  natural  gas  man  knows  it  as  a  gas  only. 

Often  natural  gas  carries  heavier  hydrocarbons,  some  of 
which  could  be  properly  termed  gasoline  vapor  as  they  could 
exist  as  a  liquid  at  normal  temperatures.  They  exist  as  part  of 
the  gas  however,  and  are  just  as  much  an  integral  part  of 
the  whole  gas  mixtures  as  the  methane  itself.  One  can  sep- 
arate the  methane  by  essentially  the  same  steps  as  gasoline 
can  be  separated,  namely,  compressors  and  refrigerators. 
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flHJnglwwid  Qbb — Casinghead  gas  is  the  name  given  to 
tkgasiriiidi  flows  from  oil  weDs,  and  as  a  rule,  comes  from 
the  same  "sand/'  or  formation,  as  the  oil,  and  should  not  be 
ooofiaed  with  dry  or  natural  gas  which  comes  from  a  sand 
other  than  the  oil  sand  and  is  lisually  under  high  pressure. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  is  taken  from  the 
weD  through  the  casinghead.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the 
i^^iter  members  of  the  methane  series,  namely,  methane, 
ethane,  propane,  butane,  pentane,  etc.,  but  heavier  hydro- 
caiboos  than  predominant  in  natural  gas. 

The  gas  from  different  wells  varies  greatly  both  in 
vriome  and  quality.  The  volume  of  gas  from  individual 
wdb  ranges  from  500  to  1,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day.  £x- 
tieme  variations  in  volume  occur  between  neighboring  wells 
in  the  same  sand  as  well  as  between  wells  in  different  sands. 
The  amount  of  casinghead  gasoline  which  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  gas  varies  from  nothing  to  as  much  as  ten 
or  twelve  gallons  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  Large  variations 
in  "richness**  are  often  found  in  the  gas  from  wells  located 
quite  near  each  other  and  in  the  same  sand. 

The  gas  generally  comes  in  through  the  oil  sand  with 
the  oil.  The  pumping  of  the  oil  has  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  flow  of  gas  from  the  oil  sand.  Likewise  pumping  the 
gas  at  a  vacuum  increases  the  flow  of  oil  and  increases  the 
quantity  of  gasohne  that  the  gas  will  pick  up.  Consequently 
pumping  the  gas  under  a  vacuum  which  increases  both  the 
flow  of  gas  and  oil  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the  oil  producer  in  the 
production  of  oil  from  the  well. 

Both  nattu'al  and  casinghead  gas  arc  mainly  composed 
of  hydrocarbons. 

The  hydrocarbon  group  is  divided  into  three  classes — 
gaseous,  liquid  and  solid — all  of  which  are  in  the  form  of  a 
§;as  or  could  be  made  into  gases  by  application  of  temperature. 
Gaseous  hydrocarbons  arc  gases  at  normal  tenipera- 
:vies,  can  only  be  liquefied  at  low  temperatures,  and  will 
emain  in  hquid  form  only  when  under  high  pressure. 
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Liquid  hydrocarbons  are  liquids  at  normal  temperatuTM 
and  will  form  a  vapor  when  exposed  to  air  or  any  other  gas. 
Wlien  it  is  in  a  vaporized  form  as  in  "lean  natural  gas"  item 
be  absorbed  by  oil  and  distilled  into  a  liquid  form  in  whidi 
it  will  remain  at  atmospheric  pressure  unless  exposed  to  air   i 
or  other  gas  when  it  will  again  vaporize  slowly. 

.Solid  hydrocarbons  will   remain  as  solids  at  normal 
temperatures  but  when  heated  will  liquefy,  boil  and  form 
vapors.     There  is  no  appreciable  evaporation   from  solid 
hydrocarbons  at  normal  temperatures. 

Table  7.                               ^5 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  AND  WEIGHT  OF  GASES  AT 
ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE  AND  32  DEG.  FAHR. 

(Ke'Ui 

,                                                   Densily 
'                                                 ■   Air=l 

Density 
H=l 

Grammes 
per  Litre 

Lb,  per 
Cu.  Ft. 

Cu.  Ft. 
perLh 

'              Air 1.0000 

Oxygen,  O.                     1  1052 
Hydrogen,  H,                0  0693 
Nitrogen,  N     .              0.9701 
Carbon  Monoxide, 

CO 0  9671 

Carbon  Dioxide, 

f                 COj !     1.5197 

[             Methane,  marsh-      i 

gas,  CH,  ..   ..            0  5530 
fl            Ethylene.  C,H,  .           0  9674 
1            Acetylene,  C,H.           0  8982 
1            Ammonia,  NH,  ..         0  5889 
P             Water  Vapor.  11,0      0  6218 

14.444 
15  963 
1000 
14.012 

13.968 

21.950 

7.987 
13.973 
12  973 
8.506 
8  981 

1.2931 
1.4291 
0  0895 
1.2544 

1.2505 

1,9650 

0  7150 
1.2510 

1  1614 
0  7615 
0  8041 

0  080728 
0  08921 
0  00559 
0.07831 

0,07807 

0.12267 

0.04464 
0  07809 
0.07251 
0.04754 
0  05020 

12.3B8 

11.209 
178.931 
IE. 770 

18.81 

8.11 

22. 
12 
U 

21 
19 
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HYDROCARBONS 

A  class  of  chemical  compounds  containing  only  carbon 
id  hydrogen.  Their  commercial  value  is  very  considerable, 
lasmuch  as  they  form  the  principal  ingredients  of  petroleum, 
luminating  gas,  caoutchouc,  gutta  percha,  essence  of  tur- 
mtine,  coal  tar  products,  etc.  They  are  the  simplest  of  the 
)mpounds  of  carbon,  and  the  fundamental  ideas  of  organic 
lemistry  have  been  derived  largely  from  a  careful  study  of 
leir  properties  and  reactions.  They  are  obtained  when 
irious  organic  substances  are  subjected  to  a  process  of  de- 
nictive  distillation  and  are  subdivided  principally  into 
iphatic  or  fatty,  aromatic,  and  hydromatic  hydrocarbons. 

There  are  several  hundred  hydrocarbons  known.  The 
rm  is  apphed  to  all  compounds  consisting  only  of  hydro- 
n  and  carbon.  These  compounds  exist  in  gaseous^  vapor- 
s,  liquid  and  solid  states.  Low  temperatures  are  con- 
icive  to  the  formation  of  the  easily  condensed,  tarry  com- 
unds,  while  with  high  temperatures,  the  yield  of  hydrogen 
d  permanent  gases  is  greatly  increased.* 

FATTY  HYDROCARBONS 

The  Fatty  Hydrocarbons  form  an  important  class  and 
!  sub-divided  into  the  paraffin,  olefin,  and  acetylene  series. 

Paraflins — The  paraffins,  or  saturated  hydrocarbons  of 
\  methane  series,  are  very  stable  compounds  and  do  not 
ct  even  with  the  strongest  acids  and  alkalies;  hence  their 
ne  "paraffins,"  derived  from  the  Latin  parum  affinis, 
ich  means  "having  little  affinity."  Large  quantities  of 
m  occur  in  nature  as  petroleum,  natural  gas,  ozokerite, 
.  They  are  also  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation 
coal,  cannel,  shale,  etc.  When  they  are  arranged  in  the 
er  of  their  molecular  weights,  the  following  "homologous 
ies"  is  obtained: 
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Methane  CHi 
Ethane  Cj  H,, 
Propane  C3  H^ 
Butanes  C4  Hio 
Pentanes  C3  U^ 
Hexanes  Co  H14 
Heptanes  C7  Hnj 


molecular  weight  16. 

molecular  weight  30. 

molecular  weight  44. 

molecular  weight  58. 

molecular  weight  72. 

molecular  weight  86. 
molecular  weight  100.,  etc. 


1 


Tile  difference  in  molecular  weight  between  any  two  j 
consecutive  members  of  the  series  is  evidently  the  same.    U  1 
amounts  to  !4,  the  sum  of  the  "weights"  of    one  carbon  I 
atom  (which  is  12)  and  two  hydrogen  atoms  (which  is  2). 
To  obtain  the  formula  of  any  member,  we  may  substitute  a   I 
methyl  group  CHj,   in   place  of    a  hydrogen  atom  in  the  ( 
member  immediately  preceding  it.     Thus,  by  substituting 
CHa  in  place  of  one  H  in  ethane,  Ca  Hg  we  get  propane 
C2HSCH3  or  CaHg.     The  transformation  of  ethane  into 
propane  may  be  actually  effected  as  follows:  First  mono- 
iodio-ethane    (Ca  Hj  I)     is  obtained     by    substituting    one 
iodine  atom  in  lieu  of  one  atom  of  hvdrogen  in  ethane  (Cj 
He);  then  mono -iodio- ethane  is  treated  witli  methyl  iodide 
(CH3I)  and  metallic  sodium.     The  iodide  is  thus  all  removed 
and  the  remaining  C^  Ha  group  unites  with  the  CH3  group  to 
form  the  compound  propane,  (Ca  Hj  CH3  or  C:j  Hg) . 

The  first  four  members  of  the  above  homologous  series 
are  liquefiable  gases,  and  each  member  is  more  easily  liquefied 
than  the  one  preceding  it;  the  next  11  members  are  ordinarify 
liquids,  each  having  a  higher  boiling  point  than  the  one  pre- 
ceding it;  finally  the  higher  members  arc  ordinal ily  solids, 
each  having  a  higher  melting  point  than  the  one  preceding  it. 
The  lower  members  burn  with  a  pale,  scarcely  luminous 
flame;  the  higher  members  give  a  bright  light,  and  paraffin 
wax,  which  is  a  mixture  of  solid  paraffin  hydrocarbons,  is  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  candles.  The  paraffins  are  all  color- 
less, chemically  inert,  and  insoluble  in  water. 


Name 


Methane . 

Ethane 

Propane.  .  . 


Butane. 


Pentane.  .  . 


Hezane 


Heptane  —  . 


Octane 


8 


i 
1 


Nonane .  •  i 


Decane 


Undecane . ,  ■ 

Duodecane  . 

Tridecane,  . 

Tetradecanel 

I^tadecane 

Hexadecane 

Heptodwane 

Octadecane.| 

Nonadecanej 

Hicosane  .  .  . 


Other  Gases 

Air 

Carbon 
Dioxide  . 

Hydrogen  .  . 
Nitrogen  .  . 
Oxygen 

*Estiinai 


1"^ « 
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The  composition  of  any  single  paraffin  hydrocarbon  is 
expressed,  of  course,  by  its  own  molecular  formula.  Thus, 
the  formula,  C2H6  shows  the  chemical  composition  of 
ethane;  the  formula  CsHg  shows  the  composition  of  pro- 
pane, etc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  composition  of  the 
paraffin  hydrocarbons  in  general  is  expressed  by  a  typical 
formula  in  which  algebraic  symbols  stand  for  the  numbers 
of  atoms  of  the  component  elements.  This  typical  (general) 
formula  is  C„H2„  +  2-  The  formula  permits  us  to  calcu- 
late the  nimiber  of  its  hydrogen  atoms  in  any  one  of  the 
members  of  the  above  homologous  series,  if  the  number  of 
its  carbon  atoms  is  given.  Thus,  if  N  =  l  then  2„+2  =  4 
and  C„H2«  +  2  becomes  CH4  (the  formula  of  methane). 
The  highest  member  of  the  series  that  is  actually  known  to 
chemists  contains  60  carbon  atoms,  and  hence,  the  typical 
formula  tells  us,  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  mole- 
cule of  that  hydrocarbon  (called  hexacontane)  is  2„+2  = 
2X60+2=122,  and  its  molecular  formula  is  therefore  Ceo 
Hi22-  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  compounds  exist  which 
have  the  same  chemical  properties.  Such  compounds  are 
termed  isomeric,  and  their  mutual  relations  are  explained  on 
the  assumption  that  the  atoms  in  their  molecules,  though  the 
same  in  kind  and  number,  are  differently  grouped.  In  the 
above  homologous  series  the  first  three  members  have  no 
such  isomers,  i.  e.,  only  one  variety  of  each  could  be  ob- 
tained; the  fourth  member,  butane,  has  two  isomers  (called 
butane  and  issobutane) ;  the  fifth  member,  pentane,  has  three 
isomers;  the  sixth,  hexane,  has  five  isomers,  etc.  The  higher 
the  molecular  weight,  the  greater  the  number  of  isomeric  for- 
mulas which  could  be  constructed  according  to  the  structural 
theory.  Not  all  of  these  theoretically  possible  hydrocarbons 
have  been  actually  prepared  in  the  laboratory.  Most  of 
them  have  no  practical  value  and  are  interesting  only  inas- 
much as  they  go  to  prove  the  validity  of  the  "structural 
theory"  of  compoimds;  but  the  number  of  cases  of  isomerism 
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in  which  the  theory  has  been  found  to  hold  true  is  so  great 
that  chemists  are  no  longer  desirous  of  obtaining  new  proofs  by 
artificially  producing  all  of  the  possible  isomeric  compounds. 

Olefins — The  olefins,  or  hydrocarbons  of  the  ethylene 
series,  have  the  characteristic  property  of  directly  taking  on 
bromine  and  other  elements  to  form  additive  products.  This 
shows  that  the  combining  capacity  of  the  carbon  contained 
in  them  is  not  completely  satislied  by  their  hydrogen;  so  they 
are  said  to  be  "unsaturated  compounds." 

When  arranged  in  order  of  their  molecular  weights  they 
form  the  following  homologous  series: 

Ethylene     C^  H4      molecular  weight  28. 

Propylene  Ca  Ho      molecular  weight  42, 

Butylenes   C^  Hs      molecular  weight  66. 

Amylenes    C^  Hio    molecular  weight  70, 

Hexylenes  Cg  H12    molecular  weight  84.,  etc. 

In  this  series,  again,  each  member  contains  one  carbon 
and  two  hydrogen  atoms  more  than  the  member  imme- 
diately preceding  it;  i.  e.,  the  difference  in  molecular  weight 
between  any  two  consecutive  members  of  the  series  amounts 
to  14.  Here,  too  as  in  the  paraifin  series,  a  certain  regularity 
is  found  in  the  variation  of  the  physical  properties  of  the 
compounds  on  passing  up  the  series.  The  first  four  mem- 
bers are  gases  and  each  one  is  more  easily  liquefied  than  the 
one  preceding  it.  Hexylene  and  the  following  13  members 
are  liquids  each  one  boiling  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the 
one  preceding  it.  The  higher  members  are  solids  and  each  one 
has  a  higher  melting  temperature  than  the  one  preceding  it. 
The  olefins  are  colorless  and  insoluble  in  water.  They  contain 
a  high  percentage  of  carbon  and  burn  with  luminous  flame. 

The  composition  of  all  the  olefins  is  expressed  by  the 
typical  formula  of  the  series  C\  H;,^.  The  ratio  of  the  num- 
bers of  hydrogen  and  carbon  atoms  is  the  same  throughout 
the  series,  showing  that  the  difTerent  members  of  the  series 
have  all  the  same  percentage  composition.     They  are,  how- 
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ever,  not  isomeric  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term;  for 
their  molecules  evidently  contain  different  numbers  of  atoms. 
Thus,  ethylene  (C2H4)  contains  two  carbons  and  four 
hydrogens;  propylene  (CaHe)  three  carbons  and  six  hydro- 
gens, etc.  But  beginning  with  butylenes,  each  single  mem- 
ber represents  several  compoimds  which  must  be  considered 
as  isomeric  since  they  have  precisely  the  same  molecular  com- 
position and  yet  differ  in  their  properties.  The  structural 
theory  lets  us  forsee  the  existence  of  three  isomeric  butylenes, 
five  amylenes,  13  hexylenes,  etc.  Again,  as  in  the  paraffin 
series,  the  higher  the  molecular  weight,  the  greater  the  number 
oi  isomers  possible,  according  to  both  theory  and  experience. 

Hydrogen,  particularly  in  the  presence  of  a  catalyzer, 
like  platinum  black,  adds  itself  to  the  olefins  (unsaturated) 
yielding  hydrocarbons  of  the  paraffin  series  (saturated). 

Another  interesting  group  of  unsaturated  hydrocarbons 
have  come  into  prominence  in  recent  years.  The  best 
known  examples  of  these  are  triphenylmetyhl  and  tribi- 
phenylmethyl.  In  these  the  atoms  of  carbon  are  not  quad- 
rivalent as  usual,  but  trivalent. 

Acetylenes — The  acetylene  hydrocarbons  when  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  molecular  weights  form  the  following 
homologous  series: 

Acetylene     C2  H2      molecular  weight  26. 

Allyelene       C3  H4      molecular  weight  40. 

Crotonylene  C4  He     molecular  weight  54.,  etc. 

Like  any  other  homologous  series,  the  acetylene  series 
present  a  certain  amount  of  regularity  in  the  variation  of 
the  physical  properties  of  the  compounds  with  increase  of 
their  molecular  weights. 

The  acetylenes  are  imsaturated ;  in  fact  they  are  doubly 
unsaturated  compounds  as  is  shown  by  their  capacity  for 
taking  on  bromine  and  other  elements  to  form  additive  pro- 
ducts. The  acetylene  hydrocarbons  burn  with  a  very  smoky 
flame  unless  by  some  method  enough  oxygen  is  supplied  to 
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burn  up  completely  the  large  amount  of  carbon  they  contain. ' 
The  general  formula  of  the  series  is  C^  H2,_2.  Nascent  hy- 
drogen adds  itself  to  the  acetylene  hydrocarbons,  yielding 
still  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  of  the  ethylene  series. 

Methane)  Marsh  Gas,  or  Fire-Damp — A  combustible 
gas,  having  the  chemical  formida  CH4.  The  name  "me- 
thane" is  derived  from  the  fact  that  this  gas  is  closely  re- 
lated to  "methyl  alcohol,"  the  word  "methyl"  being  itself 
derived  from  the  two  Greek  words  which  signify  "wood 
spirit."  The  name  "marsh  gas"  is  given  in  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  methane  is  formed,  in  nature,  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  dead  leaves  and  other  vegetable  matter,  in  wet, 
marshy  places  Miners  call  the  gas  "fire-damp,"  from  the 
fact  that  it  occurs  in  coal  mines,  where  it  sometimes  forms 
explosive  mixtures  with  the  air,  detonating  violently  whea 
ignited  by  contact  with  the  naked  flame  of  a  lamp.  The  ex- 
pression "lire-damp"  does  not  imply  the  presence  of  mois- 
ture, "damp"  being  here  used  in  the  sense  of  "vapor." 
(Compare  the  German  word  "Dampf").  To  prevent  the 
disastrous  explosions  of  fire-damp  in  mines,  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  invented  a  form  of  lamp  of  wire  gauze,  the  gauze  per- 
mitting the  access  of  air  to  the  flame,  while  preventing  the 
passage  of  flame  from  the  interior  of  the  lamp  to  the  air  of 
the  mine,  "This  action  of  wire  gauze  will  be  readily  under- 
stood by  bringing  a  piece  of  such  gauze  down  upon  the  flamp 
of  a  candle,  and  noting  that  the  candle  flame  does  not  pass 
through  it."  The  Davy  safety  lamp  is  now  used  only  in 
mines  in  which  the  evolution  of  methane  is  unusually  abun- 
dant, free  ventilation  by  means  of  blowers  or  fans  being 
quite  sufficient  to  prevent  explosions  in  most  cases,  especially 
in  the  mines  of  the  United  States.  Methane  is  formed  in 
large  quantities  duriug  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood 
and  it  also  constitutes  more  than  a  third  of  the  bulk  of  illum- 
inating gas,  as  prepared  by  the  distillation  of  coal.  P*un 
methane  is  most  conveniently  generated   by  heating  sodiun 
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acetate  (NaC2H3  02)  with  caustic  soda  (NaOH),  methane 
and  sodium  carbonate  being  formed,  as  indicated  by  the 
-  equation  Na  C2  H3  O2  +  Na  OH  =  Na2  CO3+  CH4.     It  may 
'    also  be  prepared  by  passing  a  mixture  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
the  vapor  of  carbon  disulphide  over  red-hot  metallic  copper ; 
'    this  reaction  being  of  interest  to  the  chemist,  because  it  illus- 
\    trates  the  formation  of  a  hydrocarbon  from  substances  which 
i    are  admittedly  inorganic  in  nature.     Methane  is  the  lightest 
kaovm  gas,  with  the  exception  of  hydrogen  and  helium.     Its 
spediSc  gravity,  as  compared  with  air  at  the  same  temper- 
ature and  pressure,  is  about  0.553.     It  has  been  liquefied  by 
simultaneous  exposure  to  great  cold  and  to  high  pressure. 
I    When  compressed  imder  a  pressure  of  30  atmospheres,  in  the 
presence  of  water  and  at  a  temperature  below  32  deg.  fahr., 
it  forms  a  crystalline  hydrate  which  decomposes  again  into 
Water  and  methane  when  the  temperature  is  raised  and  the 
pressure  removed.     Methane  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  theoretical  chemistry,  since  the  entire  scries  of  fatty  com- 
pounds may  be  considered  to  be  derived  from  it,  by  replacing 
its  hydrogen  atoms  by  atoms  of  other  kinds,  or  by  organic 
radicals.     Indeed,  Kekule  regarded  all  organic  compounds  as 
derivatives  of  methane.     Methane  burns  with  a  bluish-yellow 
flame,  which  is  almost  non-luminous.     It  was  formerly  called 
"light  carburetted  hydrogen,"  in  distinction  from  ethylene, 
which  was  known  as  "heavy  carburetted  hydrogen,"  or  as 
"bicarburetted  hydrogen."     Methane  is  classed  as  a  paraf- 
fin, being  the  simplest  member  of  the  paraffin  group. 

Methane  can  also  be  synthetized  directly  from  its  ele- 
ments by  passing  hydrogen  through  a  heated  tube  containing 
reduced  nickel  mixed  with  finely  divided  carbon  obtained  by 
previously  decomposing  methane.  An  equilibrium  is  at- 
tained corresponding  at  475  deg.  cent.,  and  one  atmosphere 
with  51  per  cent  of  methane,  CH4  C+2H2. 

The  gross  heating  value  of  methane  is  1003  B.  t.  u.  per 
cubic  foot  at  60  deg.  fahr.  and  29.33  inches  of  mercury  (14.05 
pounds  per  square  inch  absolute). 
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Ethane — Ethane  CaHa,  the  next  member  of  the  mare 
gas  series,  is  sometimes  found  tn  considerable  quantities  i 
natural  gas.  It  greatly  resembles  methane  in  its  genen 
properties,  but  it  is  better  fuel,  and  bums  with  a  more  lum 
nous  flame,  making  it  a  better  illuminant  than  raetham 
The  heat  value  per  cubic  foot  is  17,54  B.  t.  u. 

Ethane  contains  79.96  per  cent  of  carbon  and  20.04  pi 
cent  of  hydrogen  by  weight. 

Propane— CgHs-CHa—CHj—CHa.  One  of  the  coi 
stituents  of  petroleum,  and  produced  by  the  action  of  zir 
and  hydrochloric  acid  on  isopropyl  iodide.  It  is  a  gas,  soli 
ble  in  one-sixth  of  its  volume  of  alcohol. 

Butane — A  compound  also  called  Tetrane,  C4H10. 
exists  in  two  modifications.     (1)  Normal  Butane,  CHgCt 
CH2CH3  or  Diethyl,  a  paraffin  hydrocarbon   occurring  i 
petroleum.     It  is  a  colorless  gas  which  may  be  condenst 
into  a  liquid  at  1  deg.  cent.,  or  34  deg.  fahr.       (2)  Isobi 

tane  CH3 — CH<^„^  is  obtained  from  tertiary  butyl  aleoh 

by  converting  it  into  tertiary  butyl  iodide  and  acting  on  thi 
with  nascent  hydrogen.  It  is  a  gas  which  liquefies  at  17  de 
cent. 

GASOLINE  VAPOR* 
"All  hquids  when  exposed  to  the  air  or  to  any  ga 
graciually  change  to  vapor.      The  rate  at  which  this  chan] 
takes  place  increases  as  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  rise 
When  the  vapor  is  being  formed  quietly,  we  speak  of  tl 
liquid  as  evaporating  or  vaporizing.     When  the  temperatu 
is  sufficiently  high,  the  vapor  forms  rapidly  in  the  body 
the  liquid  and  appears  as  bubbles,  which  rise  through  1 
liquid.     We  say  the  liquid  is  boiling,  and  its  temperatur* 
its  boiling  point.     If  the  liquid  is  pure,  the  boiling  point 
remain  constant  as  long  as  there  is  any  liquid.     If  w 
dealing  with  a  mixture  of  two  liquids  of  different  ' 

•  By  O,  J.  Sicplon,  Ph.  D. 
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points  the  boiUng  will  usually  begin  at  the  boiling  point  of 
Uk  lower  boiling  liquid.  The  temperature  will  gradually 
rise  as  the  boiling  continues  until,  as  the  last  portion  boils 
■way,  the  temperature  has  reached  the  boiling  point  of  the 
Uglier  boiling  liquid.  By  boiling  the  liquid  slowly,  condens- 
ing the  vapors  and  collecting  the  first  portions  of  condensate 
sqKirately  from  the  latter  ones,  we  bring  about  a  rough  sep- 
aration of  the  two  constituents  of  the  mixture.  This  is  the 
principle  made  use  of  in  the  separation  of  petroleum  into  its 
various  products  by  distillation,  also  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  various  distilled  liquors. 

The  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  varies  with  the  pressure 
exerted  upon  the  liquid.  Thus,  water  can  be  made  to  boil 
at  any  tempefatiu-c  from  32  deg.  fahr.  to  698  dog.  fahr. 
Inasmuch  as  the  normal  pressure  of  the  air  is  fifteen  pounds 
per  square  inch,  and  the  boiling  point  of  water  at  this  pres- 
sure is  212  deg.  fahr.,  we  ordinarily  speak  of  212  deg.  fahr. 
as  the  boiling  point  of  water. 

If  we  close  a  vessel  partly  full  of  water,  with  a  safety 
valve  set  at  fifteen  pounds,  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  i.  e., 
the  pressure  on  the  water,  when  boiling  takes  place  and  the 
valve  is  opened,  is  fifteen  pounds  greater  than  the  pressure 
of  the  air,  or  a  total  of  thirty  pounds.  The  boiling  point  of 
this  pressure  is  249  deg.  fahr.  Similarly  the  boiling  point 
for  a  gauge  pressure  of  thirty  pounds  (a  total  pressure  of  45 
pounds)  is  273  deg.  fahr.  Speaking  of  these  facts  from  a 
mechanical  engineer's  standpoint,  wc  would  say  the  tem- 
perature of  saturated  steam  at  fifteen  pounds  is  249  deg. 
fahr.  and  at  thirty  pounds  is  273  deg.  fahr. 

Previous  to  1880,  it  was  thought  impossible  to  liquefy 
certain  gases  such  as  air  and  hydrogen.  These  were  there- 
fore known  as  permanent  or  perfect  gases.  Following  up  the 
work  of  Cailletet,  Pictet,  Dewar  and  others  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  means  of  producing  and  maintaining  cold,  all  gases 
have  been  Uquefied.     The  last  to  be  liquefied  was  heliuir 
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an  inert  gas  first  discovered  in  the  sun  and  later  found  to  \pc 
present  in  the  air  and  some  minerals.  The  boiling  point  of 
helium  is  the  lowest  known,  it  being  451. fi  dcg.  falir.  belov*' 
zero.  The  invention  by  Dewar  of  vacuimi -jacketed  vessels 
aided  more  than  any  one  other  thing  in  the  development^ 
our  knowledge  in  this  field.  This  invention  has  become  off 
commercial  importance,  its  outgrowth  being  the  vacuum^ 
jacketed  iKittle  such  as  the  thermos. 

It  was  early  recognized  that  there  is  a  certain  definite 
temperature  for  each  substance  above  which  it  cannot  be 
lic|uefied  by  pressure.  This  temperature  is  known  as  the 
critical  temperature,  and  the  pressure  needed  to  produce  the 
liquid  at  this  temperature  is  the  critical  pressure.  An 
example  will  make  this  point  clear. 

Tlicr  critical  temperature  of  water  is  698  deg.  fahr;  its  j 
critical  pressure  is  2,933  pounds  per  square  inch.  This 
means  that  at  a  temperature  below  698  deg.  fahr.  steam  may  ' 
be  converted  to  liquid  water  by  apphcation  of  pressure,  and 
that  at  (i98  deg.  fahr.  a  pressure  of  2,933  pounds  is 
necessar}'.  Stated  otherwise,  it  means  that  steam  generated 
at  this  temperature  has  an  absolute  pressure  of  2.933  pounds, 
or  a  noticeable  pressure  of  2,918  pounds,  the  excess  above 
the  atmospheric  pressure  of  1.5  pounds.  At  the  critical 
temperature  the  liquid  passes  over  into  the  gas  without 
expansion. 

The  term  vapor  is  now  applied  to  gases  below  their 
critical  temperatures — that  is,  to  gases  which  by  pressure 
alone  can  be  converted  to  liquids.  The  term,  true,  perfect 
or  permanent  gas,  is  applied  to  gases  above  their  critical 
temperatures. 

The  volume  of  a  gas  is  increased  by  the  application  of 
heat.  These  facts  are  known  to  anyone  who  is  observant. 
Scientific  experiment  has  proven  that  these  changes  in 
volume  are  perfectly  regular  for  true  gases,  and  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  nature  or  composition   of  the  gas.     The 
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changes  in  volume  for  a  given  change  in  temperature  or 
pressure  are  the  same  for  all  true  gases.  Double  pressure 
reduces  the  volume  of  a  gas  to  one-half  the  original  volume ; 
triple  pressiu-e  reduces  it  to  one-third,  etc.  Four  hundred 
md  sixty  cubic  feet  of  gas  at  0  deg.  fahr.  will  increase  one 
nibic  foot  for  each  degree  that  the  temperature  is  raised. 
't  would  be  470  cubic  feet  at  10  deg.  fahr.,  480  cubic  feet  at 
S)  deg.  fahr.,  etc.  An  increase  of  pressure  on  a  gas  meets 
vith  a  certain  resistance,  which  resistance  is  expressed  as 
leat,  warming  the  gas.  If  the  change  in  pressure  is  gradual, 
he  head  is  radiated  to  surrounding  objects,  and  not  noticed, 
f,  as  in  commercial  practice,  the  change  in  pressure  is 
udden,  the  heat  does  not  have  opportunity  to  radiate  and 
!ie  warming  of  the  gas  is  considerable.  Therefore,  the 
3lume  resulting  on  doubling  the  pressure  would  be  more 
lan  one-half  the  original  volume,  because  the  temperature 
the  compressed  gas  is  higher  than  that  of  the  original  gas. 
Iiis  increase  of  temperature  varies  with  original  tempera- 
res,  original  pressures,  final  pressures,  and  also  with  the 
lount  of  radiation.  The  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  is  de- 
ndent  on  the  nature  of  the  containing  vessel. 

Whenever  a  gas  bubbles  through  or  comes  into  contact 
th  a  liquid,  it  takes  up  vapor  of  that  liquid  unless  it  is 
•eady  saturated  with  vapor  of  that  liquid.  The  amount 
vapor,  as  would  be  inferred  from  former  statements,  in- 
cases as  the  temperature  rises  and  is  quite  independent  of 
e  nature  of  the  gas.  Inasmuch  as  in  the  resulting  mixture 
e  gas  is  mixed  with  vapor  the  mixture  occupies  more  space 
an  t^e  original  gas.  Thus,  1,000  cubic  feet  of  dr>^  air  at 
deg.  fahr.  will  take  up  nine  and  one-third  ounces  by 
»ight  of  water  yielding  1,012  cubic  feet  of  moist  air;  1,000 
bic  feet  of  dry  air  at  80  deg.  fahr.  will  take  up  twenty-five 
nces,  by  weight,  of  water,  yielding  1,035  cubic  feet  of 
3ist  air. 
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When  natural  gas  in  the  earth  comes  into  contact  with 
petroleum  it  takes  up  some  of  the  petroleum  as  vapor. 

If  the  well  is  under  vacuum  the  iioiling  points  of  the 
various  portions  are  lowered.  Thus  the  temperature  of  the 
natural  gas  is  still  nearer  the  boiling  points  of  the  gasoline 
portions  and  greater  evaporation  takes  place.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  gas  is  present  in  the  well  under  high  pressure, 
this  pressure  on  the  petroleum  raises  the  boiling  points. 
The  temperature  of  the  gas  is  far  from  the  boiling  points  of 
even  the  gasoline  constituents  and  consequently  vaporiza- 
tion is  small.  This  is  exactly  what  we  find  in  practice. 
From  petroleum  and  gas  of  the  same  character,  the  gas  from 
a  well  under  vacuum  is  richer  in  gasoline  vapor  than  that 
from  a  well  under  pressure. 

When  we  have  a  mixture  of  gases  exerting  a  certain  total 
pressure,  each  individual  constituent  of  the  mixture  exerts 
that  fraction  of  the  total  pressure  which  its  volume  forms  of 
the  total  mixture.  For  example,  air  is  roughly  one-fifth 
oxygen  and  four-fifths  nitrogen.  Of  the  ordinary  atmos- 
pheric pressure  of  fifteen  pounds,  oxygen  is  exerting  one-fiftli 
or  three  pounds  while  the  nitrogen  is  exerting  four-fifths  or 
twelve  pounds.  If  we  fill  a  cylinder  or  any  other  vessel  with 
air,  we  would  find  exactly  the  same  ratio  of  oxygen  to  nitro- 
gen in  all  parts  of  the  vessel.  That  is,  the  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen are  each  present  in  all  parts  of  the  vessel.  Each  cubic 
inch  of  the  vessel  would  contain  0.07  grains  of  oxygen  and 
0.25  grains  of  nitrogen.  This  corresponds  to  one-fifth  of  a 
cubic  inch  of  oxygen  and  four-fifths  of  a  cubic  inch  of  nitrogen, 
if  both  gases  are  imder  a  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds.  From 
five  cubic  feet  of  air  we  could  therefore  obtain  one  cubic  foot 
of  oxygen  and  four  cubic  feet  of  nitrogen,  if  all  these  were 
imder  fifteen  poimds  pressure.  From  the  law  of  gas  volume 
in  relation  to  pressure,  if  we  transfer  the  onti  cubic  foot  of 
oxygen  at  fifteen  poimds  to  a  five -cubic -foot  cylinder,  the 
pressure  in  this  cylinder  would  be  three  pounds.     This  is  one- 
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fifth  of  fifteen  pounds.    Similarly  the  four  cubic  feet  of 

nitrogen  would  exert  twelve  pounds  pressure  if  transferred  to 

a  five-cubic-foot  cylinder.     Now  suppose  the  five  cubic  feet 

of  oxygen  at  three  poimds  to  be  added  to  the  five  cubic  feet 

of  nitrogen  at  twelve  pounds.     Suppose  also  that  the  space 

occupied  by  the  mixture  be  restricted  to  five  cubic  feet.  The 

frressure  must  necessarily  be  the  sum  of  three  pounds  and 

twelve  poimds,  or  fifteen  pounds. 

In  order  to  condense  vapor,  pressure  must  be  exerted 

ipon  it  or  it  must  be  cooled.     If  we  wish  to  condense  it  by 

)ressure  alone,  we  must  exert  a  pressure  slightly  greater 

han  the  pressure  of  the  vapor  when  the  liquid  is  boiling  at 

he  temperature  of  the  experiment.     But  if  the  vapor  is 

resent  in  mixture  with  another  gaseous  substance,  only  a 

oftion  of  the  total  pressure  is  being  exerted  on  the  vapor. 

the  vapor  constitutes  ten  per  cent  of  the  mixture,  the 

•essure  on  the  vapor  is  ten  per  cent  of  the  pressure  on  the 

ixtiu-e.     In  such  a  case  we  would  need  150  pounds  pressure 

I  the  mixtiwe  to  have  fifteen  pounds  on  the  vapor.     With 

e  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  on  the  vapor,  this  would  con- 

tnse  to  a  liquid  at  the  temperature  at  which  the  liquid 

Duld  normally  boil,  when  under  fifteen  pounds  pressure. 

Commercial  cymogene  is  mainly  butane  which  boils  at 

[  deg.  fahr.     That  is,  at  34  deg.  fahr.  butane  vapor  exerts 

pressure  of  fifteen  pounds.     To  condense  butane  vapor  at 

[  deg.  fahr.  to  a  liquid  by  the  application  of  pressure,  we 

3uld  need  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch.     If  the  butane 

•nstituted  twenty  per  cent  of  a  mixture,  we  would  need  a 

tal  pressure  of  seventy-five  pounds  in  order  to  have  fifteen 

mnds  on  the  butane  vapor.     If  the  butane  were  ten  per 

nt  of  the  mixture,  a  total  pressure  of  150  pounds  would  be 

^cessary.     With  five  per  cent  of  butane,  a  pressure  of  300 

)unds  would  be  needed.     From  this  it  will  be  seen  why  one 

IS  may  produce  gasoline  with  75  to   100  pounds,   while 

lother  gas  will  need  250  to  300  pounds  to  produce  the  same 

iality  of  gasoline. 
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Butane  is  cither  liquid  or  vapor,  as  temperatiu^  and 
pressure  conditions  may  demand.  As  a  gas  it  weighs  almost 
exactly  twice  as  much  as  the  same  volume  of  air.  As  a 
liquid,  it  weighs  almost  exactly  (a  little  over)  five  pounds 
per  gallon.  Air  weighs  at  an  atmospheric  pressure  of  14.7 
and  zero  falir.  temperatiu-e  8f)  pounds  per  thousand  cubic 
feet.  A  thousand  feet  of  butane  would  produce  about  thirty- 
tour  gallons  of  ga.soline.  Then  when  Uie  specific  gravity  of  a 
gas  runs  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  and  a  half  as  referred 
to  air,  we  may  easily  suspect  that  more  than  three  and  one- 
half  gallons  of  condensate  can  be  recovered  from  it." 


PART  THREE 

Field  Examination. 

LEASING  DATA,  GAS  DATA,  SAND  CONDITIONS, 
WATER  CONDITIONS,  RAILROAD  FACILITIES  AND 
SUPPLY  FIRMS. 

The  profitable  extraction  of  gasoline  from  gas  depends 
ipoii  many  varjdng  conditions.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
asing^ead  gasoline  industry,  only  those  fields  having  a  large 
poitmie  and  high  quality  of  gas  were  considered,  enabling 
xnnpanies  owning  inefficient  and  expensive  plants,  to  make 
duge  profits.  As  the  amount  of  profit  earned  by  these 
slants  became  more  generally  known,  the  competition  for 
asinghead  gas  became  keener,  resulting  in  higher  prices 
teing  paid  for  the  gas,  larger  investments  in  plant 
)roperties,  the  development  of  less  promising  fields,  and 
mailer  recovery  of  gasoline.  There  were,  of  course,  many 
ailures  and  the  necessity  for  a  more  accurate  and  de- 
ailed  investigation  of  the  gas  by  a  prospective  operator 
)ecame  apparent. 

Proper  field  examination  includes  a  complete  survey  of 
dl  conditions  which  affect  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  the  gas, 
construction,  operation  and  hfe  of  plant.  Following  is  a 
ist  of  the  more  important  features  which  have  a  decided 
nfluence  on  cost  of  construction  and  operation.  It  is 
essential  that  all  of  the  data  mentioned  should  be  obtained 
)y  a  gasoline  company  contemplating  entering  an  oil  field, 
especially  where  there  are  no  plants  in  operation  to  serve  as 
I  guide  for  the  course  of  action. 
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Leasing  Information — 1.  Pull  name  of  oil  or  gas  com- 
pany incorporated  imder  laws  of  state  of ,  home^ 

office,    names   of    President   and   Secretary.     Partnership^] 
names  of  partners  and  residence. 

2.  Local  name  of  lease  or  leases. 

3.  Owners  of  royalty  interest,  addresses. 

4.  Royalty  paid  on  oil  and  gas. 

5.  Owners  of  land,  addresses. 

Gas  Data : 

1 .  Specific  Gravity. 

2.  Quantity. 

3.  Quality. 

4.  Impurities. 

Sand  Conditions: 

1.  Thickness. 

2.  Structure. 

3.  Salt  Water. 

Well  Information: 

1 .  Number  of  wells  on  lease  or  leases. 

2.  Acreage  per  well. 

3.  Depth. 

4.  Age. 

5.  Ivquipment. 

(').  Gravity  of  oil. 

7.  Decline  of  oil  production. 

8.  Pumping  periods. 

9.  Number  of  wells  on  power  line. 

10.  Total  horse  power  of  boilers  and  engines  on  power 
line. 
Construction  Data : 

1 .  Water  Conditions. 

2.  Road  Conditions. 

3.  Railroad  facilities. 

4.  vSupply  firms,  location  and  names. 

5.  Labor  supply. 


yiBLD    BZAMIHATIOH 

LeuiQg  Data — It  is  very  essential  for  the  gasoline  com- 
pany to  obtain  complete  and  exact  information  to  avoid 
possible  futrn^  legal  difficulties.    Frequently  companies  fail 
to  give  much  attention  to  this  phase  of  the  business,  only  to 
£nd  out  later  that  the  royalty  is  larger  than  usual  or  that  the 
leases  have   not   been  properly  prepared.      Usually  in  a 
new  oil  field,  leases  are  taken  in  a  haphazard  manner  in  order 
to  save  time  and  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  complete 
details  later.    The  completion  never  takes  effect  until  after 
legal  proceedings  have  been  instituted  by  one  of  the  inter- 
ested parties. 

Gas  Data — ^The  specific  gravity  of  gas  must  be  known  to 

determine  the  quantity  of  gas  or  flow  from  a  well  and  it 
forms  a  very  rough  indication  of  the  gasoline  content  of  the 
gas.  A  fairly  representative  number  of  wells  should  be 
tested,  as  the  wells  on  the  same  lease  may  vary  widely  and 
the  same  well  vary  from  time  to  time  depending  on  well  con- 
ditions and  operation.  As  a  general  proposition  gas  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  less  than  0.80  (Air  =  1)  and  lower  should 
not  be  treated  by  the  compression  method.  The  lighter  gas 
should  not  be  mixed  with  heavier  gas  in  a  compression  plant 
but  should  be  treated  independently.  If  there  is  not  a 
sufiScient  volume  of  the  lighter  gas  to  warrant  the  con- 
stmction  of  an  absorption  plant  it  should  not  be  utilized  for 
gasoline  extraction. 

The  quantity  of  gas  from  the  same  well  varies  at  different 
times.  The  gas  from  wells  on  a  fuel  line  is  known  to  have 
declined  rapidly*  in  volume  and  later  when  permitted  to  blow 
in  the  air  increase  almost  as  rapidly  so  that  one  should  not 
expect  the  individual  wells  to  show  the  same  percentage  of 
deaease  in  quantity  in  subsequent  tests. 

Many  people  in  measuring  casinghead  gas  allow  for  a 
larger  volume  than  is  actually  shown,  due  to  the  expected 
effect  of  the  vacuum  which  will  be  put  on  the  wells.  T\\\s 
has  been  found  to  be  incorrect  as  the  "head"  is  soon  puW^d 
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off  by  the  vacuum  and  the  volume  of  gas  decreases  to  the 
figures  shown  by  the  measurements.  This  is  the  reason  that 
many  leases  have  not  come  up  in  volume  to  expectations. 

The  quaUty  or  gasoHne  content  per  thousand  cubic  feet  * 
may  be  determined  by  any  of  the  methods  mentioned  in 
Part  7,  under  testing  for  gasoline  content.  The  specific  \ 
gravity  of  the  gas  only  gives  a  rough  indication  of  the  amount 
of  condensate  which  may  be  expected  from  a  given  gas  and 
the  method  of  testing  which  depends  upon  the  percentage  of 
gas  absorbed  in  oil  is  Ukewise  unreliable  for  final  decision. 
However,  the  methods  which  are  described  are  accurate  and 
give  results  which  compare  most  favorably  with  plant  oper- 
ation. They  are  practical  tests  by  miniature  compression 
and  absorption  plants  and  each  and  all  produce  a  gasoline 
condensate  which  can  be  weathered  to  its  proper  specific 
gravity  and  vapor  tension.  Any  method  which  depends 
upon  an  emperical  formula  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  give 
true  results. 

The  presence  of  carbon  dioxide  or  air  may  give  mislead- 
ing results  and  the  samples  of  gas  should  be  sent  to  a  labo- 
ratory to  determine  if  any  of  these  impurities  are  present. 
Hydrogen  Sulphide  may  be  present.  The  presence  of  this 
impurity  can  usually  be  detected  by  its  odor.  Gasoline  ob- 
tained from  gas  containing  this  impurity  will  be  of  unsalable 
quality  and  must  be  purified  before  it  can  be  sold  at  the  mar- 
ket price. 

Sand  Conditions — A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sand 
conditions  will  be  useful  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  prob- 
able decline  of  gas  volume  in  the  field.  Thick  sands  are  nat- 
urally more  indicative  of  long  life  than  thin  sand.s.  Likewise  8' 
sand  of  compact  fine  texture  is  likely  to  have  a  longer  life 
than  that  of  a  coarse  or  porous  texture.  Quite  frequently  oil 
fields  are  located  in  regions  where  the  pay  sand  is  not  a  true 
sand;  for  instance,it  may  consist  of  porous  limestone.  These 
sauds  are  usually  short  fived,  producing  large  quantities  of 
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)  and  oil  for  very  short  periods  of  time  and  frequently  be- 
ne exhausted  very  suddenly.  Loose  coarse  sands  are  not 
irable  from  a  gasoline  stand  point.  When  a  vacuum  is 
2ed  on  the  well,  if  it  is  not  handled  very  cautiously,  a 
vy  vacuum  will  cause  the  sand  to  be  pulled  into  the  well 
Stating  frequent  cleaning.  It  is  very  likely  to  shut  oflF 
rely  the  flow  of  oil  and  gas.  A  vacuum  should  not  be 
ed  suddenly  on  any  sand.  It  should  be  applied  gradually 
the  effect  on  gas  and  oil  production  should  be  carefully 
td.  Many  oil  fields  have  been  ruined  by  having  a 
ien  vacuum  placed  on  the  wells  drilled  into  loose  oil  and 
sands.  The  presence  of  salt  water  indicates  the  closely 
roaching  end  of  gas  flow. 

Well  Conditions — ^The  number  of  wells  on  a  lease  has 
mportant  bearing  on  the  quantity  of  gas  to  be  ob- 
ed  from  the  lease.  Wells  having  a  small  acreage  are 
ter  lived  than  those  having  a  large  acreage  tributary  to 
ti.  Deep  wells,  all  conditions  remaining  the  same, 
longer  lived  than  those  located  in  a  shallow  sand.  The 
of  the  well  indicates  whether  it  has  had  sufficient  time 
►low  off  its  *'head,*'  or  whether  it  is  on  a  settled  pro- 
ion  basis.  New  wells  decline  much  more  rapidly  than 
s  which  are  older.  The  equipment  of  a  well,  namely, 
th  of  casing,  location  of  working  barrel,  etc.,  has  an 
jrtant  bearing  on  the  volume  of  gas  to  be  delivered.  The 
may  not  be  cased  to  the  sand,  permitting  the  gas, 
rh  may  not  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  heavier 
rocarbons  to  form  gasoline,  to  enter  the  well  from  a 
er  sand.  Furthermore,  if  the  working  barrel  is  located 
the  top  of  the  sand  the  presence  of  oil  in  the  well 
seal  the  sand  and  decrease  the  quantity  of  gas  to  such 
xtent  that  the  flow  of  gas  would  be  very  small  or  inter- 
ent.  A  well  which  has  been  shut  down  for  some  time 
rhich  has  not  been  cleaned  for  a  long  period  may  show 
tically  no  gas,  whereas  if  it  is  cleaned  and  pumped  re^u- 
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larly  the  ^as  volume  may  lit  considerable.  Tliis  condition 
is  likewise  due  to  the  oil  seating  the  sand.  Gas  coming  from 
wells  producing  an  oil  of  light  gravity  usually  contains  a 
higher  percentage  of  gasoline  fractions  than  that  from  lo« 
gravity  oil  wells.  The  decline  in  oil  production  is  a  rough 
indication  of  the  possible  decline  in  gas  production. 

As  the  pressure  in  the  wells  decreases,  the  gas  becomes 
richer.  However,  the  total  amount  of  gasoline  to  be  recov- 
ered gradually  decreases  though  not  so  rapidly  as  the 
volume  of  gas  decreases.  Wells  which  have  ceased  producing 
oil  for  years  are  still  producing  casinghead  gas  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  maintain  successful  plants.  Pumping  periods 
have  their  influence  on  gas  production  as  the  supply  of  gas 
will  be  lower  when  the  well  is  shut  down  than  when  it  is 
being  pumped.  Some  oil  companies  pump  their  wells  during 
certain  hours  each  day.  If  the  quantity  of  gas  on  a  lease 
was  determined  when  all  the  wells  were  being  pumped,  the 
amount  shown  would  exceed  the  amount  to  be  obtained  wbeo 
the  wells  were  not  being  pumped  and  consequently  the  total 
time  when  wells  arc  allowed  to  stand  should  be  deducted 
from  the  output  as  indicated  when  wells  are  being  pumped. 

When  the  wells  are  widely  distributed  it  is  possible  that 
two  or  three  small  plants  will  be  more  profitable  than  one 
large  central  plant  with  its  greater  piping  system  and  num- 
erous booster  stations.  The  number  of  wells  on  fuel  or 
power  line  is  useful  in  determining  the  percentage  of  wells 
under  a  pressure.  This  pressure  naturally  decreases  the 
amount  of  gas  to  be  obtained  from  such  wells.  A  rough  idea 
of  the  amount  of  gas  obtained  from  the  wells  on  the  fuel  line 
can  be  obtained  if  the  total  horse  power  of  boiler  and  engines 
utilizing  this  gas  is  known.  Estimate  that  60  cubic  feet 
per  hour  per  horse  power  will  be  used  under  a  boiler  and  15 
cubic  feet  per  horse  power  per  hour  in  a  gas  engine. 

As  was  noted,  each  one  of  the  above  items  has  their 
effect  on  the  quality  or  quantity  of  gas  produced  from  the 
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lease.  Many  plants  have  been  constructed  larger  in  capacity 
than  was  actually  needed  to  handle  all  the  gas  which  could  be 
delivered  to  them,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  quantity  decreased 
much  more  rapidly  than  was  anticipated  when  the  original 
tests  were  being  made.     For  instance,  in  a  certain  field  a 
plant  of  capacity  of  1,500,000  cubic  feet  per  day  was  con- 
structed and  only  a  maximum  750,000  feet  of  gas  could  be 
obtained  when  the  plant  was  placed  in  operation.     In  an- 
other case  a  gasoline  plant  and  vacuum  station  were  in- 
stalled, a  9  inch  vacuum  placed  on  the  wells  deriving  the  oil 
from  a  loose  porous  sand  with  the  result  that  in  a  few  weeks 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  either  oil  or  gas  on  account  of  the 
wells  being  clogged  with  sand. 

Water  Conditions — An  adequate  supply  of  water  is  es- 
sential to  all  plants  making  gasoline  by  the  compression 
method.  The  compressor  jackets  and  cooling  coils  of  a 
plant  treating  1,000,000  feet  of  gas  daily  at  a  pressure  of  250 
pounds  will  use  200  barrels  of  water  a  day,  on  account  of 
evaporation  and  water  being  carried  away  by  wind  where 
the  towers  and  sprays  are  used.  In  oil  fields  where  fresh 
water  is  not  obtainable  and  the  only  supply  consists  of  min- 
eral or  brackish  waters,  extensive  equipment  must  be  in- 
stalled to  furnish  water  for  plant  purposes.  Water  is  like- 
wise required  in  absorption  plants  for  steam  boilers,  com- 
pressor jackets  and  cooling  coils.  Impure  water  should  not 
be  used  on  account  of  formation  of  scale  which  w  ill  interrupt 
the  circulation  and  become  dangerous  to  both  machinery 
and  operators.  It  will  also  cut  down  the  efficiency  of  the 
plant  and  increase  the  cost  of  repairs. 

Road  Conditions — Most  gasoline  plants  are  built  in  loca- 
tions which  are  not  readily  accessible  to  railroads  necessi- 
tating the  hauling  of  all  equipment  over  dirt  roads.  The 
hauling  item  is  usually  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  cost 
of  the  plant  and  may  very  easily  become  a  controlling  factor. 
In  one  instance  it  cost  a  company  over  $200  a  ton  to  VvaxA 
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light  building  material  four  miles  from  the  railroad  to  the 
plant  on  account  of  the  very  rough  condition  of  the  roads. 
This  company  was  also  tmable  to  move  their  compressors 
which  had  been  received  at  the  railroad  unloading  point  ■. 
during  the  winter  for  over  six  months  waiting  for  roads  to 
improve. 

Railroad  Facilities — ^The  location  of  the  lease  with  re- 
spect to  a  railroad  affects  location  of  plant,  blending,  capacity 
of  units  and  length  of  pipe  lines.  Unless  the  leases  are 
located  very  close  to  a  railroad,  it  is  better  to  locate  tbc 
plant  in  the  center  of  the  leases  rather  than  on  the  railroad. 
It  is  much  cheaper  to  run  a  line  to  convey  the  gasoline  from 
the  plant  to  the  railroad  siding  than  it  is  to  transport  the 
gas  from  the  leases  to  the  railroad  and  return  the  residue 
gas  back  to  the  leases. 

Supply  Firms — The  location  and  names  of  supply  firms 
should  be  obtained  as  the  cost  and  availability  of  repair  parts 
will  have  quite  a  bearing  on  the  amount  of  duplication,  re- 
quired in  a  plant  to  prevent  long  shut  downs  and  also  enable 
the  operator  to  determine  the  amount  of  spare  parts  which 
should  be  carried. 
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PART  FOUR 

Gas  Lease 

gas  lease,  contracts,  gas  clause  in  oil  • 
contract,  pipe  line  right  of  way  contract. 

Prior  to  the  year  1914  practically  all  the  gas  which  was 
treated  for  gasoline  was  leased  by  a  gasoline  company  from 
the  owners  of  oil  leases,  under  varying  conditions.  Since 
that  time  the  larger  oil  companies  have  installed  their  own 
plants,  especially  where  they  have  a  number  of  leases  in  the 
same  vicinity  producing  a  total  quantity  of  gas  sufficient  for 
the  operation  of  a  plant.  However,  if  the  oil  companies  are 
small  and  the  amount  of  gas  on  each  property  is  not  sufficient 
for  a  plant,  it  has  been  found  more  advisable  to  lease  the  gas 
to  an  independent  gasoline  company  rather  than  to  another 
oil  company  operating  in  the  same  vicinity.  This  eliminates 
the  possibility  of  the  gasoline  producing  company  operating 
to  their  own  advantage  or  failing  to  place  a  vacuum  on  the 
wells  of  the  adjoining  oil  companies. 

The  older  leases  were  usually  made  on  a  flat  rate  basis 
which  varied  from  two  to  five  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 
Often  the  contract  specified  the  vacuum  to  be  held  on  the 
wells,  the  basis  on  which  the  gas  was  to  be  measured,  that 
any  treated  gas  not  used  for  operation  of  the  plant  was  to  be 
returned  to  the  lease  for  power,  that  the  gasoline  company 
should  lay  the  gathering  lines  and  maintain  them  in  proper 
condition  and  in  some  cases  it  was  required  that  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  gas  delivered  to  the  plant  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  lessee.  The  following  is  an  example  of  a  gen- 
eral iorm  of  lease. 
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CASmGHEAD  GAS  CONTRACT 

This  Memorandum  of  Agreement,  Made  and  enterd  - 

into  in  duplicate  on  this day  of  \ 

19 ,    by  and  between 

as  party  of  the  first  part,  and - 

as  party  of  the  second  part. 

WITNESSETH 

THAT,  WHEREAS,  The  said  party  of  the  first  part  is  the  owner 
of  certain  oil  and  gas  mining  leases,  hereinafter  described,  situated 
in ,  State  of ,  and 

WHEREAS,  said  party  of  the  first  part  is  producing  what  is 
known  as  casinghead  gas  from  oil  wells  on  said  leases,  and  the  party 
of  the  second  part  desires  to  utilize  the  casinghead  gas  aforesaid,  in 
the  manufacture  of  casinghead  gasoline; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  payment 
of  One  Dollar  ($1.00).  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  and 
in  consideration  of  the  performance  of  the  mutual  promises,  cove- 
nants and  obligations  herein  set  out,  it  is  agreed  by  and  between  the 
parties  hereto  as  follows,  to-wit: 

I^'IRST:  The  party  of  the  fiist  part  shall  and  will  furnish  at  the 
g;ithcring  lines  of  the  party  of  the  second  part,  and  the  party  of  the 
second  part  shall  and  will  receive  and  pay  for,  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, all  casinghead  gas  suitable  for  recovery  of  gasoline,  including 
all  gasoline  drip  and  condensate  accumulating  in  the  lines  or  at  the 
vacuum  pumps  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  that  shall  be  produced 
or  which  may  hereafter  be  produced,  from  the  well  or  wells  on  the 
following  described  leases: 


SKCONI) :  The  party  of  the  second  part  shall,  at  its  own  expense, 
install  and  keep  in  repair  meters  of  standard  type  sufficient  in  size 
to  measure  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  received  by  it  under  this 
agreement.     The  said  meter  shall  be  read  daily  in  accordance  with 
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the  rules,  methods  and  instructions  of  the  Metric  Metal  Works,  or 
)ther  standard  forms  for  the  correct  reading  of  such  meters  and  the 
imount  of  gas  so  metered  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  one  (1) 
>ound  to  a  scjuare  inch  above  atmosphere.  It  is  agreed  that  if  for 
my  reason  the  meter  fails  to  register  or  incorrectly  registers  the 
inount  of  gas  being  delivered  to  the  second  party,  the  amount  of 
as  being  delivered  shall  be  based  on  the  average  per  day  for  the  last 
receding  thirty  (30)  days  multiplied  by  the  number  of  days  the 
letcr  failed  to  register  or  registered  incorrectly.  The  second  party 
grees  to  maintain  to  the  best  of  its  ability  the  said  meter  in  proper 
orking  condition,  and,  at  the  option  of  either  party  hereto,  the  said 
leter  may  be  inspected  and  calibrated  by  a  competent  and  disinter- 
ited  meter  man,  the  party  so  desiring  the  inspection  and  calibration 

•  pay  all  expenses  thereof  if  the  meter  is  found  to  be  correct  within 
-e  (5%)  per  cent. 

THIRD:  The  first  party  agrees  to  maintain  the  casingheads  of 
its  wells  and  all  pipe  lines  owned  by  it  tight  and  in  good  condition 
prevent  the  inleakage  of  air,  and,  when  any  well  or  wells  are  being 
cen  out  of  service  for  repairs,  the  first  party  agrees  to  shut  off 
ne  from  communication  with  the  gathering  main  by  suitable  stop- 
rks.  The  second  party  shall  have  the  right  and  privilege  of  re- 
ing  to  receive  gas  which  contains  more  than  five  (5%)  per  cent  of 
as  determined  by  an  accurate  chemical  analysis,  and  at  all  times 
?  amount  of  air  present  in  gas,  as  shown  by  analysis,  shall  be  de- 
:ted  from  the  meter  registration  of  gas,  and  the  amount  shall  be 
ied  on  the  average  of  the  content  observed  at  the  beginning  and 
1  of  period  during  which  said  amount  of  air  is  to  be  deducted. 

FOURTH :  The  second  party,  by  his  representatives,  shall  have 
all  times  the  free  right  of  way  over  any  property  of  the  first  party 
enever  said  plant  and  apparatus  shall  be  constructed  or  erected 
1  after  construction  and  during  the  full  period  of  operation  for 

•  transportation  of  material  and  supplies  thereto  and  for  all  proper 
-poses. 

FIFTH:  The  said  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  agrees  to 
?p  accurate  and  correct  accounts  in  proper  books  of  all  gas  so  de- 
jred,  and  to  render  to  the  party  of  the  first  part  a  statement  on 
about  the  twentieth  day  of  each  calendar  month  showing  the  total 
ount  of  gas  so  delivered  and  purchased  during  the  preceding 
nth,  and  to  pay  the  party  of  the  first  part  a  price  in  accordance 
h  the  tariff  of  rates  embodied  in  Schedule  "A"  which  is  attached 
eto  and  made  a  part  of  this  contract. 

SIXTH:  The  gasoline  content  or  yield  of  casinghead  gasoline 
m  casinghead  gas  purchased  from  the  party  of  the  first  part  upon 
ich  the  price  is  based  as  shown  in  Schedule  "A"  shall  be  deter- 
led  by  the  test  of  said  gas  made  in  the  usual  and  accepted  manner 
testing  casinghead  gas  to  determine  directly  the  gasoline  content 
zasinghead  gas,  l^  compression  or  absorption  methods,  and  shall 
made  with  the  most  modern  appliances  for  testing  same;  said  test 
tie  made  each  three  months  and  its  content  or  yield  shown  thereby 
M  be  used  in  determining  the  sale  price  or  price  to  be  paid  for  the 
;  in  accordance  with  Schedule  "A"  for  each  succeeding  three 
nths  or  until  a  further  test  is  made.     The  party  of  the  second  part 
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shall  notify  ihc  parly  of  the  first  pan  when  said  lests  are  to  be  made, 
and  the  party  of  the  first  part,  if  they  so  desire,  may  have  a  repre- 
seatative  present  to  sec  the  making  of  said  test. 

SEVENTH:  The  party  of  the  second  part  shall  have  the  right 
to  use  sufficient  residue  gas,  without  charge  therefor,  to  operate  lis 
plant,  includinR  dwellings  erected  for  lis  employees.  The  residue 
K'ls  shall  be  delivered  back  to  the  party  of  tht  first  part  on  his  prop- 
erty or  lease  at  a  point  nearest  to  the  plant  of  said  party  of  the  second 
part,  and  in  no  case  shall  such  amount  of  residue  gas  exceed  sixty 
per  cent  (60^)  of  gas  furnished  by  said  party  of  first  part  to  parly 
of  second  part. 

EIGHTH :  The  said  party  of  second  pan  shall  have  the  right  to 
use  water  from  streams  and  springs  and  lands  of  said  party  of  the 
first  pari,  and  to  impound  same  for  all  such  purposes  as  may  be  nec- 
essary (or  operation  of  plants  and  appurtenances. 

NINTH:  The  terms  of  this  contract  shall  be  co-extensive  with 
the  terms  of  the  leases  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  or  any  extension 

TENTH;  H  is  understood  and  agreed  that  in  the  event  of  fire, 
flood,  strike  or  other  happenings  beyond  the  control  of  the  parly  of 
the  second  part  causing  damage  or  delay  to  the  machinery,  pipelines, 
tanks  or  other  facilities  of  the  party  of  the  second  part  that  he  shall 
not  be  held  liable  for  any  of  the  terms  of  this  contract  during  such 
delays,  provided  repairs  arc  started  within  a  reasonable  lime  to 
avoid  further  delay. 

ELEVENTH:  The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  commence 
taking  the  casinghcad  gas  from  the  wells  of  the  party  of  the  6rst  part 

on  or  about  the day  ot - -19 _,  and 

to  pay  for  same  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  contract  and 
agrecraEnl. 

TWELFTH:  This  agreement  shall  extend  to  and  be  binding 
upon  the  heirs,  successors  or  assigns  of  both  panics  hereto. 

THIRTEENTH:  It  is  further  expressly  understood  and  agreed 
that  the  party  ol  the  second  part  shall  not  in  any  way  whatsoever 
be  liable  for  gas  royalties,  rentals  or  any  other  expense  incident  to 
the  operation  of  said  well  or  wells,  and  shall  only  be  liable  for  the 
payment  of  gas  delivered  by  the  party  of  the  first  pait  into  the  line 
of  the  party  of  the  second  part  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of 
this  coniract. 

IN  WI TNESS  WHEREOF,  the  parties  hereto  have  executed  this 
instrimient  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Witness  or  Attest: 
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SCHEDULE  "A." 

Gallons  of  gasoline  per  M.  cu.  ft.  Price  per  M.  cu.  ft. 

of  gas. 

1 2.5c 

l}4 3.75c 

2    5.0c 

2}4 6.25c 

3 9.0c 

3H 11.5c 

4    14c 

4J^ 16c 

5    20c 

5J^ ^5c 


Another  fonn  is  a  sliding-scale  lease  which  provides  that 
when  the  lessor  receives  a  certain  average  price  per  gallon 
for  gasoline  in  tank  car  lots  during  the  month,  the  lessee 
shall  receive  a  specified  percentage  of  this  price  and  a  certain 
advance  for  each  advance  in  an  average  price  received  by  the 
lessor  for  the  gasoline.     This  form  of  contract  is  principally 
used  in  the  Mid-Continent  fields.     Oklahoma  leases  have 
been  made  out  on  what  is  known  as  the  4-10  or  the 5- 10  basis. 
This  means  that  the  price  paid  for  the  privilege  of  extract- 
ing gasoline  from  the  gas  is  to  be  four  cents  or  five  cents  per 
thousand  cubic  feet  when  the  price  received  for  the  product 
is  ten  cents  per  gallon,  with  an  increase  of  one  cent  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  of  gas  for  each  additional  two  cents  per  gal- 
lon received  for  the  gasoline.   On  the  4-10  basis,  with  gasoline 
selling  at  twenty  cents  per  gallon  f  .o.b.  plant,  the  price  paid 
for  gas  would  be  nine  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet.       The 
main  objections  to  this  form  of  lease  is  that  no  account  is 
taken  of  the  present  or  future  quantities  of  condensate  in 
the  gas  and  that  as  the  wells  grow   older  the  percentage  of 
gas  returning  to  the  original  owner  becomes  practically  noth- 
ing.    In  quite  a  number  of  plants  in  the  Sistersville,  West 
Virginia  district  the  quantity  of  residue  gas  is  insufficient  to 
furnish  power  for  the  engines.     In  some  cases  the  plants  have 
been  compelled  to  buy  dry  gas  or  electric  power  to  dxvve 
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GAS  CONTRACT 

This  Indenture,  Made  and  entered  into  this 

day  of 19 

by  and  between.  . 

of party  of  the  first  part, 

hereinafter  called  Seller,  and 

of —  .     —party  of  the  second  part, 

hereinafter  called  Buyer. 

WITNESSETH :  (1 )  That  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  One  Dol- 
lar (11.00)  paid  by  the  Buyer  to  the  Seller,  receipt  of  which  is  hereby 
acknowledged,  and  other  payments,  covenants,  stipulations  and  con- 
ditions hereinafter  specified  the  Seller  hereby  grants  to  the  Buyer  the 
right  to  use  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  casinghead  gasoline, 
including  the  operation  of  gas  pumps,  gas  engines,  boilers  and  other 
equipment  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  the  business,  and  the  Buyer 
agrees  to  use  for  this  purpose,  all  the  casinghead  gas  and  all  other  gas, 
productive  of  gasoline  in  paying  quantifies,  produced  from  the  oil 
wells  now  located  or  hereafter  drilled  or  developed  on  the  lands  more 
particularly  described  in  list  hereto  attached  and  made  a  part  of  this 
agreement,  marked  Exhibit  '"A." 

It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  Seller  shall  have  first  call  on  all 
said  gas,  or  as  much  of  it  as  may  be  necessary  for  its  operations  on  the 
above  mentioned  lands  shown  hi  Exhibit  "A."  and  for  lighting  and 
heating  the  dwelling  houses  and  other  buildings  upon  said  lands.  It 
is  understood  and  agreed,  however,  that  the  Buyer  will  lay,  at  its 
expense,  from  its  gasoline  plant  or  plants  to  said  leases  and  lands  of 
the  Seller,  gas  lines  to  a  central  point  mutually  agreed  upon  or  to 
Seller's  vacuum  pumps,  and  agrees  to  furnish  return  or  dry  gas  to 
Seller  free  of  charge,  for  the  purpose  of  its  operations  and  for  heating 
and  lighting  the  buildings  on  said  lands,  the  Seller  agreeing  to  give 
free  right-of-way  to  the  Buyer  for  all  gas  and  gasoline  lines  on  the 
land  and  leases  above  mentioned.  IN  EVENT  SAID  BUYER 
SHALL  FURNISH  AN  AMPLE  SUPPLY  OF  GAS  TO  SELLER 
FOR  SAID  PURPOSES,  THE  SAID  SELLER  SHALL  NOT  RE- 
TAIN ANY  OF  ITS  CASINGHEAD  GAS,  BLT  SHALL  DELIVER 
ALL  OF  SAME  TO  SAID  BUYER. 

(2)  It  is  stipulated  and  agreed  that  (his  contrucl  shall  be  bind- 
ing on  the  parties  hereto  for  one  year  and  as  long  thereafter  as  gas, 
productive  of  gasoline  in  paying  quantities,  is  produced. 

(3)  The  price  to  be  paid  for  said  gas  is  shown  by  tabic  attached 
to  this  contract,  marked  Exhibit  "B." 

(4)  The  price  per  gallon  of  gasoline  upon  which  price  of  gas,  as 
shown  in  Exhibit  '"B."  is  to  be  based,  shall  be  the  average  selling 
price  of  raw  casinghead  gasoline  as  sold  by  the  Buyer  during  each 
calendar  month  for  which  settlement  is  made. 

(5)  The  yield  of  casinghead  gasoline  from  gas  purchased  from 
the  Seller  upon  which  the  gas  price  is  based,  as  shown  in  Exhibit  "B," 
shall  be  at  the  option  of  the  Buyer,  either 
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(10)  I[  is  further  agreed  and  uiiderslotid  thai  gas  tendered  by 
Seller  to  the  Buyer  shall  not  contain  more  than  15%  air.  The  Buyer 
reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  gas  conlaining  more  than  15%  air 
It  is  also  agreed  that  Buyer  shall  have  access  to  Seller's  lines  and  wells 
to  make  necessary  tests  for  air  content  and  shall  be  permitted  tn 
place  pressure  on  lines  and  wells  to  make  such  tests. 

(11)  The  Seller  will  furnish  the  Buyer  with  such  water  for  its 
operations  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Seller  it  may  fumJ:<h  to  the 
Buyer  without  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  operations  of  the 
Seller^the  Buyer,  however,  lo  make  reasonable  ellort  to  secure  water 
supply  independent  of  any  supply  of  the  Seller. 

(12)  All  residue  or  gas  not  required  by  the  Seller  for  the  oper- 
ation of  its  lease  from  which  gas  is  taken  shall  be  the  property  of  the 
Buyer. 

(13)  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  fll  machinery,  pipe  and 
equipment  of  whatsoever  nature  or  kind  placed  on  the  lease  by  the 
Btiyer  shall  be  and  remain  its  personal  property  and  be  subject  to 
removal  al  its  option. 


►= 


(14)  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  in  the  event  of  storm, 
fire,  flood,  strikes,  water  shortage  or  other  happenings  beyond  the 
control  of  the  Buyer,  causing  damage  or  delay  to  its  machinery,  pipe 
lines,  tanks  or  other  facililic.'*,  the  said  Buyer  shall  not  be  held  liable 
for  any  of  the  terms  of  this  contract  during  such  delay.  Buyer  using 
al!  due  diligence  to  avoid  further  delay.  This  same  provision  shall 
apply  to  Governmental  restrictions  of  any  kind  or  character,  or  any 
rules  ot  regulations  promulgated  by  the  United  States  Governmenl, 
or  any  ot  its  agents,  that  in  any  manner  interfere  with  the  erection 
and  operation  of  these  plants. 

With  the  exceptions  herein  enumerated,  Ihe  said  Buyer  agrees  lo 
receive  and  pay  for  all  the  gas  delivered  to  it  by  the  Seller. 

To  the  faithful  performance  of  each  and  every  term  and  condition 
of  this  contract,  we  bind  ourselves,  our  legal  representatives,  suc- 
cessors and  assigns,  firmly  by  these  presents. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  the  parties  hereto  have  hereunto  set 
their  .iiFnalures  and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 


WiU 
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STATE  OF 

COUNTY  OF. 


ss. 


OkhhMM  Ftrai  tf  iUiuMwMgMiL 


Before  me,  the  undersigned,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  said 

County  and  State  on  this day 

of ,  19 ,  personally  appeared 

and. 

tome  known  to  be  the  identical  person who  executed  the  within 

and  foregoing  instrument  and  acknowledged  to  me  that 

executed  the  same  as free  and  voluntary  act  and  deed  for 

the  uses  and  purposes  therein  set  forth. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  the  day   and  year   last  above 
bitten. 


My  commission  expires. 


19 


.Notary  Public. 


STATE  OF 
COUNTY  OF.. 


fss. 

J 


Aeknowtedcmenl  ftr  CtrHratitn. 


On  this day  of    A.  D.  19 

before  me,  the  undersigned,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  county, 

and  state  aforesaid,  personally  .appeared 

and to  me  known  to  be  the  iden- 
tical person who  subscribed  the  name  of  the  maker  thereof  to  the 

foregoing  instrument  as  its  .^ 

and  acknowledged  to  me  that  he  executed  the  same  as  his  free  and 
voluntary  act  and  deed,  and  as  the  free  and  voluntary  act  and  deed 
of  such  corporation,  for  the  uses  and  purposes  herein  spt  forth. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  office  the  day  and  year  last 
al>ove  written. 


My  commission  expires 


..19 


.Notary  Public. 
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CASINGHEAD  GAS  CONTRACT 


This  Memorandum  of  Agreement,  Made  and  entered 

into  in  duplicate  on  this  the day  of  .  .19 

by  and  between 

as  party  of  the  first  part,  and 

as  party  of  the  second  part.  WITNESSETH: 

THAT,  WHEREAS,  llie  said  party  of  the  first  part  is  the  owner 
of  certain  oil  and  gas  mining  leases  hereinafter  described,  Mluatcd 
in      County,  State  of — — .,  and 

WHEREAS,  said  parly  of  the  first  pan  is  producing  what  i» 
known  as  casinghead  gas  from  oil  wells  on  said  lease  and  the  party 
of  the  second  part  desires  to  utilize  the  casinghead  gas  aforesaid,  in 
the  manufacture  of  casinghead  gasoline. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  payment 
of  One  Dollar  (11.00),  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  aclcnowledged,  and 
in  consideration  of  the  performance  of  the  mutual  promises,  cove- 
nants and  obligations  herein  set  out  i(  is  agreed  by  and  between  the 
parties  hereto  as  follows,  to-wit: 

FIRST :  The  party  of  the  first  pari  does  hereby  agree  to  sell  and 
deliver  to  the  party  of  the  second  pan  all  of  the  casinghead  gas  now 
being  produced,  or  which  may  hereafter  he  produced  from  the  well 
or  wells  on  the  following  described  leases: 

SECOND;  The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  purchase  and 
(o  utilize  the  said  casinghead  gas  iu  the  manufacture  of  gasoline  and 
shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  attach  to  any  or  all  of  the  said  welb 
which  arc  now  being  operated  or  which  may  hereafter  be  drilled  on 
the  above  described  premises,  such  equipment  as  may  be  necessary 
or  convenient  in  order  to  receive  and  take  the  gas  agreed  to  be  pur- 
chased hereunder. 

THIRD:  Delivery  of  such  gas  shall  be  made  at  the  wells  by  the 
party  of  the  first  part  to  the  party  of  the  second  part  who  shall,  al 
his  own  expense,  lay  all  necessary  lines  to  the  wells  of  the  party  of 
the  first  pari  ahd  make  all  necessary  connections  for  the  proper  re- 
ceiving of  said  gas  under  this  agreement.  The  parly  of  the  first  pari 
hereby  grants  to  the  party  of  the  second  part  the  right  to  place, 
erect,  maintain  and  operate  on  the  above  described  leaseholds,  ail 
such  materials,  pipe  lines  and  other  equipment  necessary  for  carrying 
out  and  performing  the  terms  of  this  agreement  as  will  not  in  any 
way  violate  the  terrns  of  the  leases  between  the  said  party  of  the 
first  part  and  its  lessors  and  under  which  said  first  party  is  operating 
said  leaseholds,  with  the  full  and  free  right  of  ingress  and  egress  to, 
from,  over  and  across  said  premises  fur  the  purposes  aforesaid  and  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  said  materials,  lines  and  equipment  and  of 
transporting  and  removing  the  same  to.  from  and  over  said  premises: 
provided,  that  in  no  event  shall  said  second  party  place  or  maintain 
on  said  premises,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  thereof,  any  prop- 
erty or  material  that  will  in  any  manner  operate  as  a  violation  of  the 
terms  ot  said  lease  or  that  will  create  an  additional  burden  thereon 
in  excess  ot  the  rights  granted  by  the  lessors  to  the  lessee.  
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FOURTH :  The  second  party  agrees  to  return  to  the  first  party 
at  a  point  designated  by  the  latter,  such  point  not  to  be  more  distant 
from  said  plant  than  the  average  distance  of  the  nearest  distant 
boundary  line  of  the  property  from  which  the  gas  is  taken  enough 
gas  for  the  operation  of  said  leases  not  exceeding,  however,  eighty 
per  cent  (SO^o)  oi  the  amount  in  quantity  of  the  gas  received  from  the 
said  leaseholds  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  such  redelivery  to  be 
at  the  cost  of  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

FIFTH :  The  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  agrees  that  when 
it  shall  become  feasible  and  advisable  to  install  a  vacuum  upon  the 
wells  of  said  leaseholds,  he  will  install  the  necessary  equipment  and 
that  he  will  maintain  such  vacuum  on  the  wells  of  the  party  of  the 
first  part  as  may  be  desired  by  the  party  of  the  first  part,  provided, 
however,  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  not  be  required  to  main- 
tain a  greater  vacuum  on  said  wells  than  he  maintains  on  other  wells 
on  adjoining  leases. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  further  agrees  that  prior  to  the  in- 
stallment of  said  vacuum  that  he  will  not  do  anything  to  cause  a 
back  pressure  to  be  put  upon  the  above  described  wells. 

SIXTH:  The  party  of  the  second  part  shall,  at  his  own  expense, 
install  and  keep  in  repair  proportional  meters  of  standard  type 
sufficient  in  size  to  measure  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  received 
by  him  imder  this  agreement,  together  with  the  usual  recording 
vacuum  gauges,  a  separate  meter  and  gauge  to  be  installed  for  each 
of  the  above  described  leaseholds,  said  meters  and  gauges  to  be  in- 
stalled on  the  above  described  property.  The  said  meters  shall  be 
read  daily  in  accordance  with  the  rules,  methods  and  instructions  of 
the  Metric  Metal  Works,  or  other  standard  forms  for  the  correct 
reading  of  such  meters  and  the  amount  of  gas  so  metered  shall  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  four  (4)  ounces  to  a  square  inch  above 
atmosphere.  The  party  of  the  first  part  shall  have  at  all  times,  the 
right  to  inspect  and  test  such  meters,  provided,  however,  the  party 
of  the  second  part  shall  be  notified  in  time  to  be  present  when  such 
test  is  made,  if  he  so  desires. 

And  it  is  agreed  that  if,  after  such  examination  and  test,  it  shall 
be  found  that  the  meter  or  meters  are  correctly  measuring  and  regis- 
tering the  said  gas,  then  the  expense  of  such  examination  and  test 
shall  be  borne  by  the  party  of  the  first  part,  but  if  it  shall  be  found, 
after  such  examination,  that  the  said  meter  or  meters  are  in  bad  re- 
pair, or  do  not  correctly  measure  or  register  the  gas,  then  the  party 
of  the  second  part  shall  correct  and  repair  the  same  at  his  own  ex- 
pense and  pay  the  expense  of  such  examination. 

SEVENTH :  In  the  event  said  meter  or  meters  shall  be  found  to 
be  incorrectly  measuring  the  gas,  all  claims  or  demands  on  the  part 
of  either  party  against  the  other,  growing  out  of  failure  of  the  meter 
or  meters  to  correctly  measure  said  gas,  shall  be  adjusted  and  settled 
in  the  manner  following,  to-wit : 

If  said  meter  or  meters  have  been  repaired  and  do  correctly  meas- 
ure the  said  gas,  a  ten  (10)  days  continuous  gauge  shall  be  taken  and 
the  daily  average  amount  of  gas  passing  through  the  said  meter  or 
meters  for  that  period  shall  be  the  basis  for  ascertaining  the  correct 
and  actual  amount  of  gas  received  through  said  meters  for  the  pre- 
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ceding  thirty  (30)  days.  This  thirty  day  period  for  the  p 
settlement  shall  be  talteti  as  the  time  or  period  during  which  said 
nieler  or  meters  have  incorrectly  measured  the  gas  unless  a  settle- 
ment shall  have  been  made  within  said  thirty  days,  in  which  event 
the  number  of  days  intervening  between  the  commencement  of  the 
gaUKe  and  the  said  last  settlement  shall  be  taken  as  the  time  or  period 
during  which  the  said  meter  or  meters  have  incorrectly  measured  the 
gas. 

EIGHTH:  The  said  party  of  the  second  part  hereby  agrees  to 
keep  correct  and  accurate  accounts  in  proper  books  of  all  gas  so  de- 
livered, and  to  render  to  the  parly  of  the  first  part  a  statement  on 
or  about  the  twentieth  day  of  each  calendar  month,  showing  the 
total  amount  of  gas  so  delivered  and  purchased  during  the  preceding 
month,  and  to  pay  the  party  ot  the  first  part  a  price  in  accordance 
with  the  tariff  of  rates  embodied  in  "Schedule "  which  is  at- 
tached hereto  and  made  a  part  of  this  contract.     The  sale  price  as 

shown  on  the  attached  "Schedule "  shall  be  the  same  as  the 

average  Chicago  Tank  Wagon  market  price  during  each  calendar 
month  for  Red  Crown  Gasoline  as  posted  daily  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Indiana. 

NINTH:  The  gasoline  content  or  yield  of  easlnghead  gasoline 
from  the  casinghead  gas  purchased  from  the  party  of  the  first  part 

upon  which  the  price  is  based  as  shown  In  "Schedule  "  shall 

be  determined  by  the  test  of  said  gas  made  in  the  usual  and  accepted 
manner  of  testing  ca5inEhead  gas  to  determine  the  gasoline  content 
of  casinghead  gas  and  shall  be  made  with  the  most  modern  appliances 
for  testing  same.  Said  test  to  be  made  each  three  months  and  the 
content  or  yield  sihown  thereby  shall  be  used  in  determining  the  sale 
price  or  price  to  be  paid  for  the  gas  in  accordance  with  "Schedule 
- "  for  each  succeeding  three  months  or  until  a  further  test  is 

The  party  of  the  second  part  shall  notify  the  party  of  the  first 
part  when  .said  tests  arc  to  be  made  and  the  party  of  the  first  part, 
if  they  so  desire,  may  have  a  representative  present  to  see  the  mak- 
ing of  said  test. 

TENTH:  It  is  further  agreed  that  ihc  books  to  be  kept  by  the 
said  parly  of  the  second  part  shall  he  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
said  party  of  the  first  part  at  any  and  all  seasonable  times. 

ELEVENTH:  The  term  of  this  agreement  shall  be  co-extensive 
with  the  terms  of  the  leasrs  ol  the  party  ot  the  first  part  or  any  ei- 

TWELFTH:  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  in  the  event  of 
fire,  flood,  strike  and  other  happenings  beyond  the  control  of  the 
party  of  the  second  part,  causing  damage  or  delay  lo  the  machinery, 
pipe  lines,  tanks,  or  other  facilities  of  the  parly  of  the  second  part, 
that  he  shall  not  be  held  liable  (or  any  of  the  terms  of  this  contract 
during  such  delays,  provided  repairs  are  started  within  a  reasonable 
time  to  avoid  further  delay. 

THIRTEENTH:  The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  com- 
mence taking  the  casinghead  gas  from  the  wells  of  the  party  of  the 

first  part  on  or  about _      19 , 

and  to  pay  tor  same  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this 
and  agreement. 
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FOURTEENTH :  This  agreement  shall  extend  to  and  be  binding 
upon  the  heirs,  successors  or  assigns  of  both  parties  hereto. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF  the  parties  hereto  have  executed  this 
instrument  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

ATTEST:  

President. 

By 

Secretary.  Party  of  the  First  Part. 

Party  of  the  Second  Part. 

OKLAHOMA  FORM  OF  ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

STATE  OF  OKLAHOMA, 1 

f  ss. 
COUNTY  OF J 

Before  me,  the  undersigned,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  said 

County  and  State,  on  this day  of ,  19 , 

personally    appeared 


and  - 

tome  known  to  be  the  identical  person who  executed  the  within 

and  foregoing  instrument  and  acknowledged  to  me  that... 

executed  the  same  as free  and  voluntary  act  and  deed  for 

the  uses  and  purposes  therein  set  forth  . 

IN  TESTIMONY  WHEREOF,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
affixed  my  notarial  seal  the  day  and  year  last  above  written. 
My  commission  expires... 19 

- Notary  Public.     ^ 


KANSAS  FORM  OF  ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

STATE  OF  KANSAS,    ] 

COUNTY  OF j' 

BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  That  on  this  day  of 

,  A.  D.,  19 ,  before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and 

for  said  County  and  State,  came  . 

and 

who.. personally  known  to  me  to  be  the 

same  person who  executed  the  within  and  foregoing  instrument 

of  writing  and  as  such  person duly  acknowledged  the  execution 

of  the  same. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have  hereimto  set  my  official  signa- 
ture and  affixed  my  notarial  seal  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 
My  commission  expires .19 

Notary  Public. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT  FOR  CORPORATION 
STATE  OF-    . .  1 

COUNTY  OF.  I 

On  this ....day  of A.  D.  19.       . 

before  me,  the  undersijfned,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  \he  coitniy 

and  stale  aforesaid,  personally  appeared..- ... 

and _ 

to  me  known  to  be  the  identical  person ...who  subscribed  the  name 

of  the  maJcer  thereof  to  the  foregoing  instrument  as  its - 

and  acknowledged  to  me  that  he  CKecuted 

the  SEune  as  his  free  and  voluntary  act  and  deed,  and  as  the  free  and 
voluntary  act  and  deed  of  such  corporation,  for  the  uses  and  pur- 
poses herein  set  forth. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  ofGce  the  day  and  year  last 

a  expires... — 19 

— ,. -.-,- .Notary  Public. 


The  amount  of  royalty  or  price  which  can  be  ordinarily 
paidforgasdependsonquite  a  numberof  factors;  i.e.,  quantity 
of  ga.s  per  well;  whether  the  wells  are  widely  scattered;  gaso- 
line content  per  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas;  whether  lessor  is 
required  to  lay  pipe  to  the  wells  or  not ;  installation  of  booster 
stations;  amount  of  vacuum  to  be  held  on  the  wells;  location 
of  plant  with  respect  to  transportation  facilities;  cost  of  in- 
'stalling  plant;  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  gas,  that  is, 
whether  it  contains  a  large  percentage  of  gasoline  fractions  or 
is  chiefly  made  up  of  the  lighter  or  volatile  hydrocarbons; 
amount  of  gas  which  is  to  be  returned  to  the  lease;  dis- 
tance from  market;  availabihty  of  naphtha,  etc.,  for  blend- 
ing; and  term  of  contract.  Generally  speaking,  the  price 
to  be  paid  involves  all  of  the  refinements  in  calculations 
necessary  for  any  manufacturing  enterprise. 

GAS  CLADSE  IN  OIL  CONTRACTS 

Quite  frequently  it  is  .specified  in  Ihe  oil  lease,  that  is, 
the  lease  between  the  oil  company  and  the  royalty  owners, 
that  if  the  wells  produce  gas  and  the  gas  is  sold  off  the  prem- 
ises, a  certain  stiptilated  amoimt  shall    be  paid  from  each 
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well  from  which  gas  is  sold.  Although  gasoline  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  courts  in  some  instances  as  a  product  of  pe- 
troleum, nevertheless,  the  clause  mentioned  may  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  apply  to  the  extraction  of  gasoline  in  which 
event  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  royalty  owner  for  gas 
from  each  well  is  usually  so  prohibitive  as  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  a  profit.  In  one  field  where  the  gasoline  con- 
tent is  two  gallons  per  thousand  cubic  feet  and  the  amount 
of  gas  per  well  is  approximately  3500  cubic  feet,  the  gas 
clause  in  the  oil  leases  specify  that  $100  per  well  shall  be  paid 
per  year  for  gas  sold  off  the  premises.  At  this  rate  the 
amount  paid  the  royalty  owners  would  be  $100  on  a  total 
yield  of  $420  worth  of  gasoline,  with  gasoline  at  twenty  cents 
per  gallon.  It  is  very  evident  that  on  this  basis  the  extraction 
would  be  absolutely  unprofitable  or  rather  leave  nothing  to 
be  paid  to  the  lease  owner.  To  obviate  this  condition  and 
avoid  any  possibility  of  a  legal  action  it  is  desirable  to  obtain 
consent  of  the  royalty  owners  to  eliminate  the  operation  of 
the  gas  clause.  A  form  of  consent  which  has  been  used  is  as 
follows : 

CONSENT 

The  undersigned,  being  the  owner  of  an  undivided 

royalty  in  the  gas  and  oil  produced  and  to  be  produced  from  the 

premises  described  in  a  certain  lease  recorded  in  Volume 

page County  Records,  and  being  what  is  known  as 

the - Farm,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  One 

Dollar    (SI .00)    and   other  valuable   considerations,    the   receipt  of 
which  is  hereby  acknowledged,  do  hereby  agree: 

1.     That ...Company,  lessee,  hereinafter 

designated  as  "Company",  may  enter  into  a  contract  upon  such 
terms,  for  such  length  of  time,  for  such  prices,  and  with  such  firm, 
f)erson  or  corporation  as  said  company  may  deem  advisable,  for  the 
sale  of  certain  oil  vapor,  sometimes  known  as  casinghead  gas,  if  any 
may  be  produced  in  merchantable  quantities,  or  as  shall  not  be  re- 
quired by  said  Company  for  the  operation  of  its  wells  and  leases,  the 
proceeds  for  such  sale  to  be  divided,  seven-eights  to  said  Company 
and  one-eighth  to  be  distributed  among  the  respective  owners  of  the 
royalty. 
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2.  Said  contract  shall  provide  that  the  purchaser  shall  dis- 
tribute the  proceeds  accruing  to  such  royalty  owners  directly  is 
their  respective  interests  may  appear,  the  undersigned's  share  to  be 
by  check  mailed  by  such  purchaser  to  the  address  herein  given,  and 

the  tmdersigned  does  hereby  absolve  and  release  said 

Company  from  the  collecting  of  the  share  accruing  to  such  royalty 
owner  or  seeing  to  the  distribution  thereof. 

3.  Said  Company  is  hereby  given  the  right  of  inserting  into  snch 
contract  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  deems  advisable  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  interests  in  the  oil  and  vapor  and  in  the  reservation  of 
all  or  any  part  thereof  for  the  operation  of  its  wells  and  lease,  and  the 
further  right  to  provide  for  the  cancellation  of  such  contract  when- 
ever in  its  discretion  it  determines  that  the  further  sale  or  marketinf 
of  such  vapor  will  be  disadvantageous  to  or  a  hindrance  to  the  pro- 
duction of  oil  from  said  company's  wells  drilled  and  to  be  drilled  or 
the  operation  of  said  lease. 

That  the  production,  saving  or  disposing  of  said  oil  vapori 
(casinghcad  gas)  from  such  oil  wells,  or  the  extraction  of  the  gasoline 
therefrom  shall  not  cause  said  wells  to  be  considered  as  gas  wells. 

This  consent  shall  be  irrevocable  so  long  as  the  Company  shall 
market  suid  vapur  and  shall  terminate  whenever  said  Company  in 
the  exercise  of  its  discretion  shall  deem  it  advisable  to  and  shall  can- 
cel the  contract  for  the  marketing  or  sale  of  such  vapor  as  herein 
provided. 


vSTATKOF 

'SS. 

COUNTY  OF J' 

I, a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 

State  and  County  aforesaid,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing 
instrument  was  produced  to  me  in  said  County  and  State,  and  was 

acknowledged  by _.. 

to  be act  and  deed  for  the  purposes  therein  set  forth. 

My  commission  expires  on  the day  of 

19 

Given  under  my  hand  and  se:il  of  office  this... day  of 

.19 


Notary  Public. 

County  of State  of 
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In  cases  where  the  gasoline  company  lay  their  pipe  lines 
over  various  properties  not  covered  in  their  lease,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  obtain  right  of  way  agreements  for  the  pipe  lines. 
This  agreement  should  be  made  with  the  owners  of  the  sur- 
face rights  of  the  land.  Very  frequently  these  parties  are 
not  the  same  ones  who  own  the  royalty.  A  form  of  pipe 
line  lease  is  as  follows: 

PIPE  LINE  RIGHT  OF  WAY  CONTRACT 

For  and  in  consideration  of  $ to  us  in  hand  paid,  the 

receipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged,  we 


grantors,  do  hereby  grant  to 

a  corporation,  grantee,  its  successors  or  assigns,  the  right  of  way 
from  time  to  time  to  construct,  maintain,  operate  and  remove  pipe 
lines  for  the  transportation  of  gas  and  water  and  a  telephone  line,  if 
the  same  shall  be  found  necessary,  over  and  through  lands,  situated 

in  No Precinct, County 

bounded  and  described  as  follows : 

North  boimded  by 

South  bounded  by 

East  bounded  by_ 

West  bounded  by 

The  said  grantors  obtained  title  to  said  land  by 

with  right  of  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  the  same.  'The  said 
grantors,  their  heirs  or  assigns  to  fully  use  and  enjoy  the  said  premises 
except  for  the  purposes  herein  before  granted  to  the  said  grantee 
which  hereby  agrees  to  pay  any  damages  which  may  arise  to  the  crops 
and  fences  from  laying,  maintaining,  operating  and  removing  said 
pipe  and  telephone  lines;  said  damages  if  not  mutually  agreed  upon 
to  be  ascertained  and  determined  by  three  disinterested  persons,  one 
thereof  to  be  appointed  by  the  said  grantors,  their  heirs  or  assigns, 
one  by  the  said  grantee,  its  successors  or  assigns,  and  the  other  by 
the  two  so  appointed  as  aforesaid,  and  the  award  of  such  three  persons 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

And  the  said  grantee,  its  successors  or  assigns,  is  further  granted 
the  right  from  time  to  time  to  change  the  size  of  its  pipes,  the  dam- 
ages, if  any,  to  crops  and  fences  in  making  such  change,  to  be  paid 
by  said  grantee,  the  amount  of  such  damage  to  be  ascertained  as 
above  provided.  Should  more  than  one  pipe  line  be  laid  under  this 
grant  the  said  grantee,  its  successors  or  assigns,  is  to  pay  the  said 

grantors,  their  heirs  or  assigns,  S for  each  additional  pipe 

line  so  laid,  besides  the  same  damages  aforesaid. 

Witness  otu:  hands  this day  of... ,19 
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Signed,  sealed  and  dclivertd  in  pre 


COUNTY  OF 


I 

County  and  State  aforesaid,  c 

.,  a  Notary  Puhlic  in  and  for  ibt 
rtity  that  the  foregoing  right-of^nj' 

to.    . 

.   .was  this  day  produced 

ti  the  above  County  and  State  and  acknowledged  by  the  gru-  , 
tors  tnercto  lo  be  their  act  and  deed  for  the  purposes  therein  coo- 
tained  in  tlie  manner  required  by  law. 

My  commission  as  Notary  Public  expires  on  the..._ ...^__ daj 

of. 19  ' 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  Ibis day  of. IS..^ . 

_.Notary  Public. 


PART     FIVE 

Specific  Gravity 

GAS  BALANCE  AND    EFFUSION  METHOD 

Specific  Gravity — Specific  gravity  is  the  ratio  between 
he  density  of  a  body  and  the  density  of  some  other 
K)dy  chosen  as  a  standard.  The  specific  gravity  of  solids  and 
quids  is  given  in  terms  of  water.  In  this  case  the  specific 
ravity  is  the  ratio  between  the  mass  of  any  volume  of  the 
jbstance  and  the  mass  of  an  equal  volume  of  water. 

In  stating  the  specific  gravities  of  gases,  air  is  generally 
iken  as  a  standard.  It  is  very  necessary  to  know  the 
)ecific  gravity  of  any  gas  when  one  is  measuring  gas  by 
1  orifice  meter,  using  an  orifice  well-tester  to  determine  the 
3W"  of  a  small  gas  well,  or  the  casinghead  gas  from  an  oil 
ell  or  in  testing  a  large  capacity  meter  with  the  funnel- 
eter  in  the  field.  It  is  also  of  advantage  in  making  prelim- 
lary  tests  as  to  the  quality  of  casinghead  gas. 

Edwards  Gas  Balance — This  instrument  for  determining 
le  specific  gravity  of  a  gas,  either  in  the  field  or  in  the 
boratory,  combines  portability,  simplicity,  and  extreme 
xniracy.  This  instrument  is  based  upon  the  laws  of  the 
wnpresSibility  and  the  buoyant  eff'ect  of  gas.  These 
rinciples  have  been  used  in  different  forms  by  different 
cperimenters.  The  apparatus  applicable  for  field  work 
ith  natural  gas  is  known  as  the  Edwards  Gas  Balance.  It 
as  been  found  that  this  method  and  apparatus  is  extremely 
mple  and  accurate,  and  checks  arc  obtained  on  the  same  gas 
)  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.* 

In  the  accompanying  drawings,  figure  16  shows  the 
dwards  Gas  Balance  completely  assembled  with  mercury 
lanometer  *X'*  at  the  right  in  the  foreground,  hand  pump 
O"  at  the  left  for  evacuating  the  balance  chamber,  and 

♦  S«e  Technical  Paper  89.  U.  S,  Bureau  of  Standards. 
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connection  "R"  to  the  gas  sample  by  means  of  the  stop  cock 
on  the  back  end  of  the  balance  chamber.  In  the  figure  lo  is 
shown  the  balance  beam,  consisting  of  an  air  tight  bulb 
of  spun  brass,  counter- weigh  ted  with  adjustable  balancing 
weights.  The  bearing  points  are  also  adjustable,  allowing 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  beam  to  be  raised  or  lowered, 
thus  providing  a  control  of  the  sensibility.  The  needle  points 
rest  on  glass  bearings. 


IBfNcl, 


The  method  used  for  making  the  test  is  as  follows: 
The  beam  is  adjusted  so  that  it  will  come  to  equilibrium  in 
atmosphere  with  the  counter -weight  end  slightly  below  a 
horizontal  plane  through  the  bearing  points.  In  this  posi- 
tion a  partial  vacuum  is  required  to  bring  it  to  a  level  po- 
sition which  is  affected  by  bringing  into  alignment  the  cross 
hair  mounted  permanently  on  glass  and  the  line  on  the  end 
of  the  balance  beam.  The  air  that  is  allowed  into  the 
chamber  when  making  this  balance  must  be  drawn  through 
some  drying  agent  assuring  dry  air.  The  vacuum  reading 
is  then  obser\'ed  on  the  "U"  gauge.  This  should  be  repeated 
and  checked.  The  balancing  chamber  is  then  purged  of 
air  and  the  gas  allowed  to  fill  it  to  a  pressure  sufficient  to 
bring  the  beam  to  the  same  position  of  equilibrium  again. 
The  pressure  is  then  observed  on  the  "U"  gauge.  These 
pressures  arc  then  reduced  to  absolute  pressure,  knowing 
the  barometric  pressure  at  the  time  of  making  the  test. 
The  specific    gravity    of    the    gas    is  the  quotient  of  the 
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absolute  air  pressure  divided  by  the  absolute  gas  i 

(Air  being  1 ) .     A  typical  case  is  given  below. 

Barometric  pressure 755  mm. 

Balancing  pressure  air. 187  mm.  vac. 

Balancing  pressure  gas   .  ,  126  mm.  pressure 

755- 


755+126 


=  .6447 


Bunsen  Effusion  Method — This  method  is  based  upon 
the  fact  thtit  the  spei'ific  gravity  of  gases  is  in  inverse  ratio 
to  the  squares  f>f  the  rates  of  effusion.  For  testing  casing- 
head  gas.  etc.,  where  an  accuracy  greater  than  one  per  cent 
is  not  desired,  the  Bunsen  effusion  method  is  satisfacton' 
and  very  simple.  The  apparatus  is  portable  and  the  test 
can  be  run  very  quickly.  However,  very  inaccurate  results 
will  be  attained  unless  the  orifice  tip  is  calibrated  against 
gases  of  known  specific  gravity ;  if  any  water  is  lost  from  the 
cylinder  between  the  gas  determination  and  the  air  de- 
termination; or  if  the  tip  frosts  up  in  cold  weather  or  it 
moisture  collects  on  the  tip.  It  seems  probable  that  with 
the  majority  of  effusion  meters  an  accuracy  of  about  two 
per  cent  is  secured. 

It  is  essential  to  know  the  specific  gravity  to  determine 
whether  the  gas  volume  from  any  one  lease  or  well  is  of 
proper  density  to  carry  a  sufficient  amount  of  hydrocarbons 
to  warrant  having  an  analysis  and  test  made. 

With  the  outfit  shown  in  Fig.  17  the  bottle  can  be  filled 
with  water  and  carried  from  one  well  to  another  without  any 
danger  of  losing  a  drop  of  it.  This  permits  the  taking 
of  several  gas  tests  at  various  wells  after  taking  but  one  air 
test.  An  air  test  should  be  taken  at  the  begiiming  of  each 
series  of  gas  tests. 

By  making  a  gravity  test,  the  density  of  the  gas  can 
be  accurately  determined.  If  in  testing  the  gra\'ity  of  a 
certain  gas  it  is  found  to  be  near  .6,  which  is  the  gravity 
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of  natural  gas,  it  would  be  usdess  to  proceed  further  and  have 
an  analysis  made,  unless  one  were  going  to  use  the  absorp- 
tion process.  However,  if  the  gravity  proves  to  be  .8  or 
greater,  there  would  be  little  doubt  of  the  gas  canying  enough 
hydrocarbons  to  make  it  profitable  to  make  gasoline  by  the 
compression  method. 

The  method  of  operation  is  as  follows: 

The  small  glass  tube  canying  graduations  should  be 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  large  glass  jar  while  in  an  upright 
position. 

The  large  glass  jar  should  be  filled  with  clear  water  to 
a  little  above  the  top  graduation  of  the  small  glass  tube. 
This  tube  should  then  be  withdrawn  so  as  to  fill  it  with  air. 
Prior  to  placing  tube  back  in  the  water,  shut  off  the  cock  on 
the  standard.  Remove  protecting  tube  from  tip,  then  open 
the  three-way  cock  so  that  the  air  will  pass  through  the 
small  orifice  in  the  platinum  tip. 

Before  starting  the  gas  tests,  the  gas  should  be  allowed 
to  flow  slowly  through  the  inner  tube  which  is  in  the  jar 
for  several  minutes  to  make  sure  that  it  contains  no  air. 

By  use  of  a  stop  watch,  take  the  time  in  seconds  re- 
quired for  the  water  level  to  raise  from  the  2  inch  to  the  8 
inch  graduation  as  etched  on  the  inner  glass  tube.  Repeat 
the  operation  of  filling  the  inner  tube  with  air,  passing  the 
air  through  the  small  orifice  in  the  platinum  tip  and  timing 
same  at  least  four  or  five  times. 

Then  without  the  loss  of  any  water  in  the  large  glass  jar 
or  without  removing  the  platinum  tip  from  the  ground  joint 
on  top  of  the  standard  above  the  cock,  connect  a  common 
J'8  rubber  hose  with  the  side  opening  at  the  three-way  cock 
and  allow  the  gas  to  pass  downward  tlirough  the  inner  glass 
tube  while  it  is  in  the  proper  position  immergcd  in  the  water. 
This  will  cause  the  gas  to  escape  through  the  water  from 
the  bottom  of  the  inner  tube  into  the  atmosphere. 
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Care  should  be  taken  that  the  gas  is  not  turned  on  too 
much  so  that  it  will  cause  any  water  to  be  lost  from  tie 
larger  jar  as  the  bubbles  of  gas  break  through  the  suifan 
of  the  water. 

This  operation  assures  one  of  expelling  all  the  air  in  tht 
inner  tube.  After  continuing  this  operation  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  shut  off  the  gas  at  the  three-way  cock  and 
allow  the  gas  in  the  tube  to  pass  through  the  small  orifice  as 
described  in  the  above  paragrapji. 


Repeat  the  operation  at  least  four  or  five  times,  taking 
the  time  required  for  the  water  level  in  the  inner  tube  to 
rise  from  the  2  inch  graduation  to  the  8  inch  graduation, 
these  being  the  same  graduations  as  used  when  riuining  the 

air  test. 
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Average  the  time  required  for  the  air  to  pass  through  the 

small  orifice  and  also»  average  the  time  required  for  the 

gas  to  pass  through  the  small  orifice,  then  substitute  the 

figures  in  seconds  for  G  and  A  as  found  in  the  formula 

below. 

The  q>ecifi£  gravity,  air  being  1,  is  obtained  by  divid- 
ing the  gas  time  squared  by  the  air  time  squared. 

Formula  is — 

Specific 
Graoity 

G»1Uam  gas  requires  to  imms  through  orifice. 
A  «1tee  air  requires  to  imss  through  orifice. 

Boring  out  the  hole  in  the  tip  will  shorten  the  time  for 
cadi  mdividiial  ti»t,  but  it  will  also  greatly  increase  the 
Kalufity  of  error  in  the  final  results.  The  longer  time  it 
takes  for  each  test,  the  more  accurate  the  results. 

It  is  good  policy  not  to  make  any  gravity  tests  during 
freezing  weather,  as  the  orifice  in  the  tip  is  liable  to  become 
frosted,  and  cause  varying  and  inaccm-ate  results. 

This  type  of  specific  gravity  apparatus  is  commonly  con- 
demned when  the  operator  does  not  obtain  consistent  results. 
In  one  incident  known  to  the  author  the  results  obtained 
varied  from  0.62  to  0.68  specific  gravity.     Upon  immersing 
the  inner  glass  tube  valve  and  tip  under  water,  it  showed 
several  leaks  around  the  joints  which  would  make  it  im- 
possible to  obtain  the  correct  gravity  in  a  test  or  series  of 
tests.     No   doubt   the   leaks   had   developed  through  hard 
usage. 

To  obtain  accurate  results  the  inner  glass  tube,  valve 
and  tip  should  have  no  leaks,  however  small.  A  con- 
siderable error  is  introduced  if  any  water  is  lost  from 
the  cylinder  between  the  gas  determination  and  live  a\t 
determinatiaa;  serious  errors  are  caused  if   the  tip 
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up  ill  cold  weather  or  if  moisture  collects  on  the 
tip.  It  seems  probable  that  with  the  majority 
of  effusion  meters  an  accuracy  of  about  two  in 
the  second  decimal  place  is  secured. 

In  the  following  article  will  be  foimd  a  full 
description  of  the  new  specific  gra\'ity  apparatus 
designed  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  together 
with  full  instructions  for  its  use. 

The  new  design  of  inner  tube  has  the  saratr 
contracted  throats  at  top  and  bottom  as  found 
in  the  apparatus  designed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  and  shown  in  Fig.  19. 

For  taking  specific  gravities  of  gas  for  metei" 

testing    in   the    field    and   where  the  result  is 

not  required     in    thousandths,    the    apparatus 

shown  in  Fig.  17  is  well  suited. 

Fii-  is^Thr       ^^^  coefficients  where  large  volumes  of  gas 

Hit  dSe'wfrfTii  ^''^  measuTcd    and   consequently  large  sums  of 

o*5^j*5i^"'/*  money     are   involved,    it    is    best   to   use    the 

*'"■"■'"*'*''' apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  19. 

Bureau  of  Standards  Effusion  Specific  Gravity  Apparatus 

— ^•"Thc  determinaticm  of  the  sjiecifLC  gra\ity  of  gases,  that 
is,  their  density,  or  weight,  compared  with  air,  is  of  very 
great  importance  for  many  purposes,  both  scientific  and 
commercial. 

Its  accurate  determination,  as  for  scientific  purposes,  is 
best  made  by  means  of  the  specific  gra\ity  Ijalance.  This 
method  is  fully  explained  and  advised  upon  in  Bureau  of 
Standards  Technologic  Paper  No.  89. 

For  commercial  and  ordinary  laboratory  purposes  the 
effusion  method  has  usually  been  favored  because  of  the 

•  From    Tctboologk    Paprf    No.  84.  hy  Junius    David    Ed-nrris,  .^Mi.tuM 
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amplicity  of  the  apparatus  required  and  the  readiness  and 
speed  with  which  it  can  be  operated  and  conveniently  taken 
about. 

This  effusion  apparatus,  generally  known  as  the 
after  one  of  its  original  designers,  is  embodied, 
provements  added,  in   our  portable   water- contained 
Catalogue  No.  111. 


Schilling^^l 
with  im-^^H 
led  type,^^H 


The  effusion  theory  on  which  this  apparatus  is  based  is 
founded  upon  the  fact  that  the  times  required  for  the  escape 
of  equal  volumes  of  two  gases  under  the  same  pressure 
through  the  same  small  orifice  are  approximately  propor- 
tional to  the  square  roots  of  the  densities  of  the  gases. 

The  densities  or  weights  are  therefore  proportional  to 
the  square  of  the  times  of  effusion. 

The  specific  gra\-ity  of  a  gas  is  the  ratio  of  the  weight 
of  a  given  volume  of  the  gas  to  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume 
of  air,  measured  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure. 

Representing  the  density,  or  weight,  by  d  and  the  time 
of  effusion  by  /,  the  specific  gravity  is  found  as  follows: 

Specific  Oravity.^iS5!).?;iE55). 
d  (air)       (    (air) 

Schilling  Apparatus^The  Schilling  Apparatus  is  the  type 
which  has  been  most  generally  used  in  making  such  tests. 
This  consists  of  a  glass  jar  about  3V^  in.  in  diameter  and 
about  12  in.  deep,  in  which  is  inserted  a  glass  tube  about 
1  in.  in  diameter,  graduated  each  inch  from  the  bottom  up. 
This  tube  is  mounted  on  a  brass  plate  at  the  top  of  the  jar. 
through  which  it  is  inserted,  and  attached  to  it  are  a  3-way 
cock  and  a  small  glass  tip  with  platinum  orifice  plate  fused 
across  its  upper  end. 

The  test  is  made  by  filling  the  jar  with  water  almost  to 
the  top,  inserting  the  graduated  tube  with  the  cock  open  so 
as  to  allow  the  water  to  enter.  The  tube  is  now  filled  with 
air  by  withdrawing  it  with  the  tip  removed  and  the  cock 
open.  It  is  re-inserted  with  the  cock  closed  and  the  tip 
replaced.  The  cock  key  is  then  turned  to  permit  the  air 
to  escape  through  the  orifice  tip,  being  forced  out  by  pressure 
of  the  water  rising  in  the  tube  from  the  jar. 

As  tlie  water  reaches  the  first  mark  the  stop-watch  is 
started  and  is  stopped  as  the  water  reaches  the  highest 
mark.     The  time  of  effusion  is  then  noted. 
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The  tube  is  now  filled  with  gas  through  a  rubber  tube 
attached  to  the  side  opening  of  the  cock.  The  cock  is  then 
turned  to  allow  the  gas  to  escape  through  the  orifice  while 
timing  in  the  same  manner  as  with  the  previous  test. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  is  then  calculated  from 
the  square  of  the  times  of  effusion  as  previously  explained. 
Varying  results  obtained  in  the  use  of  this  apparatus 
under  different  conditions  and  with  different  gases  induced 
the  Bureau  to  make  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject 
in  all  its  phases,  as  detailed  in  Technologic  Paper  No.  94, 
with  the  result  that  a  new  apparatus  was  designed,  embody- 
ing two  improvements  which  reduce  inaccuracies  to  within 
about  2  per  cent.,  and  by  the  application  of  correction  factors 
determined  by  standardization  against  the  specific  gravity 
balance,  even  closer  results  are  obtained. 

The  improvements  made  are,  first,  in  the  form  of  the 
apparatus  and,  second,  in  the  orifice  tip. 

By  reference  to  Fig.  19  it  will  be  noted  that  the  jar  and 
graduated  tube  are  replaced  by  two  bulbs  mounted  on  a 
stand.  The  bulb  at  the  right  (L)  is  the  water  reservoir,  or 
leveling  bulb,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  jar.  The  one  at 
the  left  (C)  is  used  as  the  gas  or  air  container,  having  an  upper 
and  a  lower  mark  on  the  tubes  extending  from  it  above  and 
below. 

The  upper  tube  is  of  very  small  bore  so  as  to  permit  of  close 
observation  of  the  meniscus  as  the  water  rises  to  the  mark. 

The  gas  container  is  set  in  a  jar  filled  with  water  to 
protect  it  from  temperature  changes.  It  is  held  in  position 
at  the  lower  end  by  being  set  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  the  jar.  At  the  upper  end  it  is  attached  to  a  3-way  cock 
of  special  design,  and  is  held  firmly  in  place  by  a  metal  cap 
over  the  top  of  the  jar,  through  which  it  extends. 

The  reservoir  at  the  right  rests  on  a  bracket  from  which  it 
can  be  lifted  and  replaced  in  exactly  the  same  position.  The 
reservoir  and  the  gas  container  are  connected  by  rubber  tubitv^. 
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The  purpose  of  using  these  bulbs  is  to  have  less  difference 
in  the  water  levels  through  extending  the  body  of  water 
laterally.  This  reduces  the  effusion  pressure  of  the  gas  and 
air  to  a  point  at  which  more  accurate  results  can  be  obtained 
than  with  the  tube  apparatus. 

The  orifice  tip  is  redesigned  to  secure  greater  accuracy    i 
by  ha\Tng  the  orifice  of  exact  diameter  shown  by  experi-    I 
ments  to  give  closest  and  most  uniform  results,  viz.,  about    ' 
.25  mm.     The  form  of  the  orifice  is  perfectly  roun<l  and  the 
edges  sharp  and  free  from  burr.     This  is  accomplished  by 
working  verj-  carefully  under  the  microscope.     To  permit 
of  making  the  orifice  of  such  exact  size  and  shape  the  plate 
is  of  hard  material,  the  platinum  being  alloyed  with  15  pet 
cent,  iridium,  and  the  thickness  reduced  to  about  .04  mm. 

The  orifice  plate  is  fused  between  the  ends  of  two  pieces 
of  small  glass  tubing  and  the  tubing  is  set  with  cement  into 
a  metal  socket,  one  end  of  which  is  threaded  inside  to  screw 
onto  the  3-way  cock  outlet  (0}  and  the  other  end  is  pro- 
tected by  a  metal  cap  when  not  in  use. 

The  complete  apparatus  is  provided  with  a  centigrade 
thermometer  for  the  water  jar,  rubber  tubing  for  the  gas 
inlet  (1),  an  extra  orifice  tip,  and  a  wooden  cover  with  handle 
to  set  over  the  stand  and  be  attched  to  it  for  carrying  about. 

Tile  apparatus  should  be  set  up  and  filled  with  distilled 
water,  and  with  cock  open  to  the  air.  by  pouring  into  the 
reservoir  in  position  on  the  bracket  until  the  water  reaches 
tlie  mark  on  the  upper  tube  of  the  gas  chamber  just  below  the 
cock.  Preserve  this  exact  amount  of  water  throughout  a 
series  of  tests,  so  the  effusion  pressure  will  be  constant.  The 
water  jar  should  also  be  filled  and  the  thermometer  placed 
in  it  to  the  proper  depth  through  the  opening  in  the  plate. 

The  orifice  tip,  which  is  kept  screwed  on  the  base  of  the 
stand  when  not  in  use,  is  now  screwed  tightly  with  a  wrench 
on  the  outlet  of  the  cock  (O),  care  being  taken  that  the 
washer  is  gas  tight. 
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Keep  the  cock  turned  so  the  tip  will  not  connect  to  the 

gas  container  when  not  in  use,  thus  preventing  deposit  of 

moisture  in  the  orifice ;  also  have  cock  turned  off  gas  container 

when  raising  reservoir  from  the  bracket,  to  prevent  water 

being  forced  into  the  cock  and  thence  be  carried  by  the  gas 

or  air  into  the  orifice. 

The  apparatus  should  be  tested  to  make  sure  that  there 
are  no  leaks  in  the  gas  chamber. 

In  filling  the  apparatus  with  gas  or  air,  care  should  be 
taken  to  insure  an  uncontaminated  sample  by  rinsing  as 
many  times  as  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  constant  effusion 
in  successive  tests.  The  orifice  tube  and  connections  must 
also  be  filled  with  the  gas  sample. 

When  using  the  movable  reservoir,  care  should  be  taken 
to  replace  the  reservoir  at  exactly  the  same  height,  so  that 
the  effusion  pressure  will  not  be  changed  from  one  deter- 
mination to  the  next. 

Any  moisture  condensed  on  the  edges  of  the  orifice 
should  be  removed  by  passing  dry  gas  through  the  orifice. 
The  constancy  of  the  air  effusion  interval  is  and  indication 
of  whether  or  not  an  appreciable  error  is  being  introduced 
from  this  source. 

For  a  specific  gravity  determination,  several  consecutive 
runs  should  be  made  on  both  gas  and  air.  In  general,  one 
should  secure  three  or  four  intervals  which  agree  within 
0.5  per  cent.,  or  if  the  interval  be  more  than  two  minutes, 
within  one-half  second,  before  the  average  can  be  considered 
as  satisfactory.  It  should  be  noted  that  an  error  of  0.5  per 
cent,  in  timing  makes  a  difference  of  about  1  per  cent,  in  the 
apparent  specific  gravity.  The  accuracy  of  the  stop-watch 
should  be  checked  by  comparison  with  some  standard  when 
possible. 

In  timing,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  eye  on  a  level 
with  the  graduation  at  the  time  of  starting  or  stopping  the 
stop-watch. 
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The  water  in  the  jar  having  been  allowed  to  stand  until 
its  temperature  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  room,  and  pre- 
cautions taken  to  prevent  any  changes  of  temperature 
during  the  test,  the  gas  container  is  filled  with  air  througlt  \ 
the  side  cock  opening  (I)  by  taking  the  water  reservoir  off 
the  bracket  and  lowering  it  until  the  water  nms  out  of  the 
container  to  a  point  so  far  below  the  mark,  on  the  lower 
tube,  that  when  the  reservoir  is  raised  again  and  placed  on 
its  bracket,  with  the  cock  closed  to  tlie  gas  container,  the 
water  will  not  rise  above  the  lower  mark. 

The  air  should  be  held  confined  in  this  way  until  it  be- 
comes saturated  with  water  vapor  and  temperatures  eqiiaUze- 
This  will  also  permit  drainage  of  water  from  the  interior 
surface  of  the  gas  chamber.  This  period  of  rest  should 
be  of  uniform  duration  after  each  filling  before  making 
a  test. 

The  cock  is  now  opened  to  the  orifice  tip  (O)  and  the 
air  allowed  to  escape,  the  time  of  effusion  being  noted  with 
the  stop-watch,  as  the  meniscus  rises  from  the  mark  on  the 
lower  tube  to  the  mark  on  the  upper  tube,  just  above  the 
gas  container.  This  operation  should  be  repeated  three  or 
foiu"  times,  so  as  to  obtain  an  average  result. 

The  gas  container  should  now  be  filled  with  the  gas  to 
be  tested  by  attaching  the  rubber  tube  to  the  side  cock 
opening  (I)  and  lowering  the  water  reservoir  as  in  filling 
with  air.  After  the  usual  period  of  rest  the  gas  should  then 
be  passed  out  through  the  orifice  and  timed  as  with  air. 
several  rinsings  being  made  before  the  usual  series  of  tests 
to  clear  the  apparatus  of  air. 

The  above  experirnents  having  been  made  with  air  and 
gas  saturated  with  vapor  water,  let  S^  represent  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  gas  tested  under  these  conditions.  Therefore, 
applying  the  formula  already  explained,  we  have; 

""'      e  (air) 
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The  ^ecific  gravity  of  a  saturated  gas,  however,  com- 
pared to  satiffated  air,  is  different  from  that  of  the  same  gas 
is  dry  cooditioti  compared  to  diy  air. 

Moreoner,  the  specific  gravity  of  a  saturated  gas  will 
vary  at  different  temperatures  and  pressures. 

The  different  formulas  worked  out  to  make  correction 
of  fliese  variations  for  different  temperatures,  at  the  standard 
bvometric  [Mvssure  of  760  mm.,  have  resulted  in  tlie  fol- 
knrii^  factors  represented  by  "k" : 


TemperBture 

k 

0° 

0 

0.004 

& 

.005 

10 

.008 

15 

-Oil 

.015 

25 

.030 

30 

.027 

If  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas  in  dry  condition  (S)  is 
Wvn.andit  is  desired  to  obtain  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
saturated  gas  referred  to,  saturated  air  (S,)  at  25  deg. 
Ceat.,  the  following  formula  is  applied: 


s.- 


S  +  k 


For  example:  Let  S  =  0.6 
ThenS, 


0.660+020 
1.0   +.020" 


If  the  specific  gravity  as  obtained  with  an  effusion  appar- 
atus on  saturated  gas  is  to  be  corrected  to  that  of  the  dry 
gas  referred  to  dry  air,  then  the  following  formula  is  used : 


p 

^^B       Giving  S,  at  25  deg.  Cent,  the  value  0.667  as  fouii< 
^^Ptiie  previous  example  and  appl>'ing  the  correction  factor 
we  have  the  following  result: 
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S  =  0.667  (1+.020}  — .020  =  0.660 


4 


A  further  correction  may  be  applied  for  the  partici 
apparatus  in  use,  if  it  has  been  standardized  against 
specific  gravity  balance  described  in  Technologic  pa 
No.  89." 
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Table  11— SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  GAS 

BY  EFFUSION  METHOD 
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Table  12  -SPECIFIC 

GRAVITY  OF  GAS                 H 

BY  EFFUSION  METHOD                               ^| 
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Table  13— SPECIFIC 

GRAVITY  OF 

GAS 

BY  EFFUSION  METHOD 

Air  Tine 
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.699 
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.7a 

7« 
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Table  14-  -SPECIFIC 

GRAVITY  OF  GAS                H 

BY  EFFUSION  METHOD                              ^| 
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UO   ID 
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Table  15-SPECIFIC  GRAVITy  OF  GAS 

BY  EFFUSION  METHOD 
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Table  16— SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  GAS 
BY  EFFUSION  METHOD 

e  IM  to  IH  SocoBdt.  Spsciflc  Gnritj  ot  Air  1,00. 
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Table  17— SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  GAS 

IP 

BY  EFFUSION  METHOD 

■      '^b  Ti,n. 

US  1 

m 

Sec  on 

Specific  Gravitr  of  Air  1  M. 
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59 
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Table  18— SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  GAS 
BT  EFFUSION  METHOD 

Air  Time  IM  to  IM  Stcaodi.  Specific  Guntr  of  Air  1  DO. 
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Table  19—SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  GAS 
BY  EFFUSION  METHOD 

!  141  to  Hi  Seconds.  Specific  GiivJIy  ol  . 
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Table  20— SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  GAS 
BY  EFFUSION  METHOD 


SfMUe  OmvKr  of  Air  l.M. 
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Table  19-SPECIFIC 

GRAVITY  OF  GAS 

BY  EFFUSION  METHOD 

Air  Time 
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.. 
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Table  20— SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  GAS 
BY  EFFUSION  METHOD 
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Table  21— SPECIFIC 

GRAVITY  OF  GAS 

^^1,  II.. 

.        BY  EFFUSION  METHOD 

IM  to  Wt  Secon 
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SpeciHc  Grsiily  of  Air  l,oe. 
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A„  Timt  S.; 

Tli^ 
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165      156 
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155      !56      157      156 
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1  6.5 

54: 

53. 

1  07911  065|     062     .088 

1  a 

560    .553 

544 

sa 

092  1  0781     OSs!     061 

SaS,     551 
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m 

7.5 
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.546 
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1  1331       19  1.   O4I1  091 
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680,     57; 

,558 

55 

1  147    .  3211     18 

1  DM 

562 

655 

I  161        461.   31 

i:in 

1.103 

■589,'     SK 

,674 

567 

560 

168: 

I  175.'       601     45 

1,131 

1.116 

g  6 

687 

57B 

.572 

.566 

169 

1.189,       741.   69 

1.144 

1.130 

120 

599 

592 

584 

577 

570 

70 

1  203I.I88I1  172 

1  158 

1    43 

121 : 

60i 

:602 

,594 

586 

57 

71 : 

I  217  1  202  1   186 

1  171 

1    57 

123. 

621 

612    .60| 

.591 

56 

72, 

231 

1  21611  20c 

1  185 

1.199 

:  184 

124: 

641 

:632      624 

.61) 

606 

74: 

1  261 

1.3441.2a 

I  213 

1  ISG 

125. 

.650 

.642      634 

61 

175. 

1  275 

258      24: 

.227 

211 

136. 

661 

652!    ,044 

63( 

628 

176 

1  289 

241 

225 

127 

671 

.663     .654 

644 

63 

177, 

1.304 

287    ■371 

255 

230 

302      28f 

^3 

.084      67; 

283 

367 

30. 

.70; 

6»4      686 

677 

,668 

80, 

348!l  33    1  314 

298 

1  2ffi 

.705    .696 

,687 

364  1  346  1  329 

.  296 

.718    .707 

698 

689 

37911  36    1  344 

33: 

73< 

,727    .711 

70i 

700 

394  1  37    1  359 

34 

.7*7 

.738    ,728 

4091  39    1,374 

35 

.759 

.749    .739 

730 

.721 

185 

425 

I  406'l  388 

1  371 

354 
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760    ,750 

■''"r 

1S6 

44C 

I  422,1  404 
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.781 

771    .761 

I  437!l  41E 

I  401 

783    .773 

.76; 

.753 

:3S8 

3B 

804 

.794    .784 

774 

764 

189, 

487 

I  468 

1.449 

1.431 

,413 

140 

Bl( 

805    .795 

483 

1465      *46 

.79e 

786 

499 

.e3i 

.829      811 

808 

798 
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1  534 

616 

1  496      477 
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U3 

851 

.840    .830 

81 

19   , 
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147 

.809 
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889 
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901 
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99 
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.582 
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696 
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.914 
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698!  677 
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93 

,926 

715  I  693 

1  672,1  661 

630 

987 

,975 

938 

646 

155. 
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,B75 

962 

950 

205 

749      727.1  705    ,0B3 
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15a. 
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.975 
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766      744  I  722      700 
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i6b: 
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Table  22— SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  GAS 
BY  EFFUSION  METHOD 
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19 
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.661 

lao. 
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.666 
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.542 
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15 
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21 
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01 
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23 
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5( 

2t 
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74 

B3 

68 
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40 
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13S. 
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80 
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77 
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94 
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ex 
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an 
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7B 
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.626 
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80 
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Bl 
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68 
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es 

83 
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1.2^ 
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70 
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6» 
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B4 
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7M 
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90 
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™ 

.78( 
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1 
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.823 
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46 
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m 
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SI 
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Table  23     SPECIFIC 

GRAVITY  OF 
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BY  EFFUSION  METHOD 
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.55t 
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74 
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.547 
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.13C 
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1.2U 
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B9 
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90 
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.7K 
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.73C 
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.B3i 
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ni 
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.929 
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964!     S53 

1,621 

1.6Cr;|l  569 

9BB 

.976:     965 

95; 

.682,1.68: 

1.623;l.e04 

1B5 

oa 

988    ,976 

,96£ 

953 

215, 

.698    ,67( 

.657 

338 

1.619 

.OOOi    ,986 

,673 

1.634 

024 

.012  1  000 

"eat 

.688 

1  64S 

IBB. 

OSI 

024,1,01: 

1  OOC 

,988 

218, 

748    :725 

.704 

1.664 

1,000 

219 

762     ,741 

72C 

:6ee 

1.679 

1 

0 

_ 

i 

^ 

_H 
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Table  24— SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  GAS 
BY  EFFUSION  METHOD 

!  ITO  to  1T4  SccoadE.  Specific  GriTily  of 


Sniind.-. 

170 

ni 

172 

173 

174 

S.-c.n.i,. 

no 

171 

m 

173 

174 

125 

528 

136 

ME 

537 

530 

no 

1  05( 

55f 

54E 

.531 

177 

064 

1  071 

1  059 

04'; 

035 

138 

0B< 

1  084 

1.071 

047 

ia». 

1  096 

130 

.58! 

57t 

571 

56t 

558 

80 

21 

lot 

09£ 

0» 

070 

567 

3i 

082 

82 

812 

6C5 

591 

591 

584 

B3 

"  55 

3i 

111 

106 

.621 

814 

607 

600 

595 

84 

71 

158 

131 

lis 

603 

1     30 

m 

63; 

62; 

sa 

86 

IK 

ri6E 

■   5f 

1     43 

64( 

64i 

63^ 

B7 

I  210 

1« 

1   182 

1     55 

38 

62a 

88 

1  2K 

1  19f 

1     67 

39 

89 

1.   9+ 

1     80 

40 

6T( 

61C 

663 

655 

647 

190 

240 

235 

1  22C 

1.20( 

1.192 

671 

66^ 

657 

191 

201 

24i 

Kt 

666 

1.231 

1  218 

13 

7« 

699 

69] 

ast 

274 

1  26( 

24f 

1  230 

718 

,7oa 

701 

685 

194 

302 

287 

1.272 

1  243 

146 

728 

004 

95 

1.285 

I4« 

?' 

7a 

72 

71: 

704 

1  314 

1  299 

1*7 

.739 

,73 

722 

714 

1  343 

1  327 

1  312 

lU 

.7« 

.74 

732 

723 

1  357 

1  341 

1.325 

310 

1  265 

.759 

.75 

742 

733 

1370 

1.354 

I  339 

323 

1  306 

ISO 

770 

1368 

.352 

151 

7E8 

78( 

rj\ 

1  391 

1.382 

3« 

ISO 

TBi 

790 

781 

1  411 

1.395 

153 

1  409 

IM 

783 

1  423 

408 

391 

376 

56 

831 

^ 

812 

8<t 

79 

205 

1  454 

437 

1  421 

1.404 

388 

82; 

1  i& 

57 

Bftl 

824 

1  44E 

1  432 

415 

56 

864 

854 

Wi 

.834 

825 

208 

1  49- 

m. 

1  483 

1  m 

se 

Bl.'i 

805 

aw 

B3fi 

209 

1  511 

leo 

886 

m. 

855 

S46 

■'10 

526 

1  491 

474 

457 

161 

89- 

ffH 

B6( 

856 

211. 

541 

1  50E 

48E 

470 

867 

212 

5s; 

IfiS 

%( 

164 

031 

920 

909 

899 

888 

214 

585 

668 

1  648 

53( 

513 

66 

931 

399 

595 

66 

55£ 

91 

fl« 

954 

943 

03S 

:92i 

a  7 

62£ 

61C 

'693 

573 

1  555 

68 

st; 

.965 

954 

.943 

B32 

2  8. 

044 

B2£ 

606 

5eE 

1  570 

70 

lono 

988 

977 

9S6 

955 

220 

675 

65£ 

1  636 

1  en 

1  599 

71 

015 

1  ooc 

98) 

977 

966 

221 

eoc 

1  651 

72 

98e 

721 

1  681 

1  662 

I  643 

« 

_0M 

[  006 

;023 

:  012 

1  OOP 

224 

736 

71« 

1  696 

167! 

1  657 

SPECIFIC      GRAVITY 


Table  25— SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  GAS 
BY  EFFUSION  METHOD 

ITS  to  179  Sccondi,  SgeciSc  GrivUr  ol 


Gm 

AirT 

mcHi. 

cond. 

C.Ui 

\i,  T 

mu-S.- 

and  5 

Time 

175 

176 

"TiT 

"Ttb" 

17B 

S..Z1 

''J 

176 

177 

178      179 

130 

.552 

546 

5^ 

.533 

527 

80. 

)  034 

1  033    .Oil 

560 

54t 

5* 

.536 

OK 

1  OK 

1  034      022 

.589 

1  045    .034 
1.057     046 

578 

57 

.565 

55 

552 

588 

580 

573 

.667 

560 

106 

093 

l.OBi 

1  069    .067 

588 

582 

.569 

85 

05 

092 

.080  1.068 

136: 

697 

584 

86 

oaaioeo 

137 

607 

5B2 

.688 

87. 

42 

'.m 

It 

.801 

594 

54 

41 

139 

1824 

53 

:i37    :il5 

40. 

.640 

633 

.626 

619 

.612 

90 

179 

165 

.   52 

.138    .  27 

63f 

821 

620 

.19! 

17t 

629 

30 

.163    :  61 

660 

93' 

89 

,176  1.  63 

44 

.677 

.669 

882 

654 

.947 

94 

:229 

215 

.201 

1881.  75 

145 

.687 

.658 

.3001.187 

146 

.696 

:6B 

:680 

.672 

96! 

1  3M 

.226 

312    .189 

m 

690 

.68! 

97, 

1.25E 

238 

226  1  211 

.899 

.261 

2371  334 

149. 

:725 

.717 

.709 

701 

693 

9g: 

L.293 

1.27f 

.264 

,2501236 

.718 

710 

702 

1.306 

1  29! 

1  362  1  248 

lei 

.T2t 

72 

1.31 

.290 

1&3, 

7W 

13', 

72: 

202: 

1.33 

302 

153. 

7W 

.W, 

,731 

203 

1,346 

1:330 

31E 

.757 

.740 

1  359 

1.343 

1  2S9 

155, 

784 

.778 

.767 

758 

.750 

305 

.373 

1.367 

341 

,326 

.313 

156. 

.THE 

.777 

78£ 

780 

206 

1.370 

.355 

3^ 

324 

781 

77 

77( 

1  3K 

158! 

au 

Boa 

78 

:381 

360 

150, 

.826 

.818 

:801 

.789 

209' 

426 

1  411: 

%4 

,37E 

.383 

.8CX 

.799 

IBl! 

BU 

'83-; 

.809 

421 

1.406:1.389 

182. 

m: 

.847 

.eai 

.81 

2  2, 

,46' 

.451 

434 

1.419  1.403 

163. 

8H 

aat 

.829 

3  3 

461 

1.416 

-snt 

.839 

462 

1-439 

85, 

.889 

.87! 

.869 

.859 

.650 

215. 

.500 

1  492 

.475 

45£ 

443 

66. 

.900 

.880 

.a7( 

216 

.524 

1  50( 

.48! 

456 

.890 

481 

6B: 

9a 

811 

901 

.881 

55S 

1  53' 

6^ 

.600 

483 

89. 

933 

922 

.012 

.901 

.891 

218 

.568 

1  548 

.531 

.514 

.497 

.902 

171 : 

'.Wl 

:93; 

,913 

157: 

55! 

524 

172. 

.051 

.94| 

.923 

67E 

.638 

173. 

174. 

.98f 

.971 

.961 

^956 

945 

224. 

i:639 

1620 

ea 

584 

:6e6 

175. 

oa 

98! 

.971 

225. 

66; 

1  61t 

1  m 

1  580 

176. 

g4 

:989 

978 

68; 

:66' 

1  62( 

i:808 

178 : 

,035 

.023 

1.011 

1.00( 

989 

.69; 

.67i 

1,8411.622 

179, 

ou 

.03^ 

1  023 

1  000 

1  6661.637 
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Table  26— SPECmC  GRAVTIT  OF  GAS 
BY  EFFUSION  METHOD 

>  IM  la  IH  Secondi.  SpMiAc  Gnvilj  of  Air 


000      9801    .978 


034  1.02211.011:1.000 


180      181  <  1B2      183      184 


Oeall  0561.044: 


2351 


221  1  20B. 


2SS  I  246  1  232 
3T2  1  5.SBI1  54i 
2BG1 

2971 
310  1 
3231 
335  1 
3461 

3611  3461  331 
374  1  350:1.344 
387  1  373  1  357 


4001 


1.370 


.535I1  5I81I  501 


w 

■ 

1 

^H 

■ 

1 

■ 

^H 

1 

1 

■ 

■ 

■ 

3  E  C  I  F 

c 

G  R  A 

V  I  T  Y 

s 



Table  27-SPECIFIC 

GRAVITY  OF  GAS 

BY  EFFUSION  METHOD 

Air  Time 

US  1 

IM 

S«„nd 

Specific  Grivily 

0!  Air  1  a«. 

Air  T 

niL-  St-.-unris 

Gas 

ViT  Tmic  ■;* 

Hlllds 

Timr 

sJr™ds 

185 

186 

i^Li 

t8B  > 

189 

!85      186  1  187 

188  1  189 

527 

5211 

.510 

535 

.529 

191. 

066      054'     04; 

032    oai 

537| 

192 

077      066      05j 

043'    082 

064i    013 

558 

100;     08B:     07( 

140. 

573 

567 

5611 

565 

5*9 

95. 

11 

099      087 

HI 

681 

575 

5«> 

562 

557 

96 

22 

10      0B£ 

577 

571 

34 

1*3 

597 

6S1 

585 

579 1 

98 

144 

606 

699 

593, 

587 

581 

99. 

6-: 

45      132 

1301     ll» 

61* 

601] 

595! 

.589 

200. 

1   169ll  156!       44 

132;     130 

1  I8OI1  167        56 

143'     131 

1  192il  179I       67 

48 

640 

626 

620. 

1  304'1  leij       78 

166      154 

6*9 

635 

628 

1  216,1  203        01 

177 

I  IBS 

189 

.176 

51 

eee 

65( 

645' 

1B8 

52 

675 

eet 

654; 

647 

207 

aea'i   239i22f 

31S 

684 

264'     251  1  33', 

234 

M 

68( 

67al 

671 ! 

276      263  1  349 

236 

156 

7M 

69; 

6871 

680! 

673 

2  0 

aee!   275  1  26I 

248 

l.»5 

681 

301|     287  1  27; 

360      246 

272i     35B 

158 

721 

714. 

70Q 

284      270 

isa 

731 

723 

.715 

708 

2  * 

338      324,1,310 

2961.282 

717 

215 

,  35011  336      321 

1  308      2M 

74t 

741 ; 

1  320      306 

7ff; 

759 

750 

743| 

217 

:  376il  361      34-; 

77( 

76t 

760 

.752 

218 

1  38811  374;     359 

1  345I    .330 

,  401|l  386]     37'. 

1  357      343 

795 

TfT, 

.762 

369  1  355 

BM 

■ny. 

780^ 

771 

22 

:  4271  412      39^ 

8« 

769! 

781 

922 

1  440' 1  425      409 

1  453H  437      421 

169 

835 

m 

817| 

808 

^ 

70 

BU 

83! 

826 

818 

.809 

479!     463  1  4« 

433 

8361 

819 

492.     4761  46: 

445 

506      48B;1  47' 

45i 

73 

874 

865 

847, 

74 

885 

B75 

B^7l 

84fi 

532,     5161  SOD 

'484 

1.4SB 

860| 

546      529      513 

1  49^ 

4B1 

231 

5591     542      52< 

494 

77 

90» 

.886 

877 

1.52; 

SOT 

78 

91f 

.S9el 

887 

5861     569,     65: 

1  536 

9071 

.897 

600,     583!     566 

1  649 

833 

927' 

907 

561 

646 

81 

95: 

94' 

937 

9271 

917 

236 

1  62711  810.     59; 

sag 

32 

96( 

95- 

927 

237 

1  841,1  624'     601 

58t 

672 

'948i 

1  6.5B'l  637;     620 

60G 

SBB 

84' 

98£ 

971 

968 

968| 

94e 

1  669.1  651 '     633 

609 

86 

1  oa 

set 

979' 

968 

95e 

240 

683i     665'     647 

1  63( 

989; 

697,     679.     661 

1  64; 

1  636 

989 

711 1     693      675 

1  657 

1  839 

1  03; 

1  021 

1  Oil 

000 

989 

243 

725.     7071     689 

1  6711  663 

8B 

1  033 

1  022 

000 

344 

740      721,     7113 

1 

1 

^^ 

-w^^ 

p 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

■ 

■  ' 

-■ 

SPECIFIC 

GRAVITY 
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Table  28~SPECIFIC 

GRAVITY  OF  GAS               ^| 

BY  EFFUSION  METHOD                             ^ 

Air  Ti»^ 

140  I 

IM 

S.CDI1 

s. 

Spocific  Gtavity  of  Ait  1  00. 

G« 

AirT 

^iTsT 

Gas 

Air  Timt  SttMnds 

Timt: 

Tw~ 

ISl 

^ 

193      194 

Seconds 

190      191      192      103      194 

140 

53t 

533 

96 

084      053  1  0421     031,     021 

142 

5« 

07 

075      004  1  053      042,     031 

I«3 

m 

875 

55C 

097      086,1  074|     063'     053 

sa: 

57f 

57( 

564 

558 

200 

Oall  CfiBil  065      074.     063 

40 

57! 

568 

1011   107;l  096      185      074 

47 

BSE 

.  30ll  11911  207,     195i     084 

48 

eo6 

600 

594 

58t 

203 

41  1   I30'l  218      206      005 

W 

ei4 

6oe 

602 

.596 

.590 

204 

52:1  14l!l  229,     217:     106 

90 

ex 

en 

51 

625 

sa 

633 

e2C 

614 

207 

188        75  1     03        50        38 

6« 

B2( 

622 

208 

109        861     74        02        50 

54 

65-; 

630 

ISS 

eee 

662 

841 

310 

2321  209  1  197 

1  184      172 

674 

867 

681 

853 

647 

211 

233  1  220  1  208 

1  195      183 

1S7 

683 

ffj( 

669 

662      665 

1S8 

693 

677 

670l     663 

313 

261 

1  343  1  331 

1  218      205 

159 

700 

eK 

6S6 

679,     672 

214 

268 

1  255,1  242 

I  230.     217 

7a 

.6871     680 

28( 

t  24111  228 

696      689 

1  353  1  340 

71i 

705      697 

217 

304'1  201'1  277 

1  264  1  251 

728 

721 

713      708 

218 

316,1  303  1  280  1  27B1  263 

94 

737 

722      715 

185 

34  ■     3271  3I3I     299'    ,286 

IM 

755 

748 

740      732 

35  ;     3391  325'     31i;     297 

1«7 

76( 

757 

749      741 

365;     351  1  337;     323      309 

168 

766 

160 

78! 

775 

224 

39  i     3781  361      347    .333 

801 

792 

794 

776      768 

225 

402i     3881  373:     359  1  345 

BOi 

792 

786      777 

415      400,1  386;     371  1  357 

72 

791      788 

73 

8Z( 

B2£ 

81i 

603      795 

228 

440!     435J1  410|     3081  3B1 

74 

839 

B30 

821 

813      80t 

229 

463,     438,1  422,     4081  393 

848 

822      BU 

465      450'1  434:1  419      405 

ssa 

B4! 

T7 

866 

BSe 

850 

841;     83S 

491      475  1  4601  445,     430 

78 

BTB 

8B( 

esE 

851,     812 

501      488!  473,1  458      443 

888 

SeOj     851 

517      5011  485:1  470|     454 

SO 

B70|     B61 

630      514  1  49al     4a2!l  466 

81 

POt 

a9t 

880;     B70 

543      527  1  511|     495  1  479 

83 

Sll 

9« 

890,   eac 

556      610  1  624'     508  I  492 

.580      553  1  536      5211  505 

»4 

-900 

330 

I8S 

948 

93( 

928 

919 

909 

240 

"593      579'     5621,546      530 

9« 

g3E 

939 

.Bie 

241 

939 

.929 

tS8 

9ffi 

949 

930 

243 

189 

990 

079 

989 

959 

949 

244 

649      632      615  1  598      582 

W( 

,971 

969'     95E 

1  663      645      628      611      694 

1  ooc 

900    .97E 

1  600      873      855      838      631 

1    ^: 

1  oaa 

1  OK 

1  000'     90C 

248 

1  704      686      668      651.     634 

I  013 

I  033 

349 

1  717      7001     Bea      966.1  6i7 

■L 
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Table  29— SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  GAS 
BY  EFFUSION  METHOD 

Ail  Timi  IM  la  IM  Swonda.  Specific  Gnvii;  ot  . 


G« 

AirT 

n>cS«:ond< 

Cm 

AirT 

.nc  Seconds 

Tin., 

L"-, 

195 

~^ 

~m 

198 

199 

1  195      198 

~W7 

198 

109 

145 

.553 

~W 

"sT 

53C 

"mi 

~M0'.~~ 

'~OSi      04 

.ra" 

Tox 

010 

.560 

■     062      05 

0* 

.668 

56: 

14a: 

.578 

.570 

'.xt 

558 

5K 

203 

06 

050 

.040 

14B. 

.584!    .578 

.57' 

566 

560 

204 

094    .083 

.07 

061 

050 

isi: 

'5» 

:58 

56S 

57t 

071 

152 

'.ea 

60 

.59 

58 

583 

207. 

I  10 

0S1 

.811 

501 

206 

38    .  26 

1  n. 

092 

9        37 

114 

155- 

.633:     825 

eis 

613 

.60^ 

20 

60.       48  1.137 

125 

[114 

158. 

.62 

615 

2  1. 

71     .  58,1  147 

135 

.134 

02^ 

82.    .  61 

1   15' 

:6ai 

isa; 

665 

.656 

:65 

:645 

2  4 

1  171 

:  88 

1:157 

60. 

.67: 

66 

6« 

215 

.215  1  202 

1  190 

.179 

.168 

61 

:67i 

226  1  213 

I  20 

.190 

ITS 

ea. 

6K 

.669 

.863 

an: 

237  1  224 

1  212 

201 

1S9 

671 

.671 

218 

249  1  236' 1  223 

212 

200 

2611.248 

223 

;709 

,223 

:725 

.71- 

.710 

703 

.606 

221 

1  284'     a7l'l  258 

.333 

.TX 

71! 

.71: 

.704 

222. 

1  295^     2a 

1  2a 

.267 

2S& 

cq! 

743 

72 

279 

288 

no. 

.780 

,751 

.741 

73' 

730 

225 

.3311.317 

1,304 

291 

,27S 

.761 

738 

3431  32! 

1  315 

,380 

:76a!     755 

1  327 

TW 

:77( 

.771 

783 

.756 

367il '35311  339 

.796 

.788 

.780 

.772 

765 

379|1.365|l  351 

781 

1  391      377 

'815 

:8a 

:79l 

.790 

.782 

77, 

K» 

.816 

Bff 

79( 

791 

232. 

1  415    :401 

1  387 

78. 

BK 

82; 

aoo 

1  427      413 

1.39E 

1.439      425 

1  396 

382 

80. 

835 

408 

3H 

81. 

853 

.84= 

236: 

1.464i     449 

1.435 

420 

82. 

862 

1.476.   .461 

1  441 

432 

873 

.854 

1.489,   .473 

.430 

8*: 

88 

'872 

864 

239: 

1  502.    ,486 

457 

.442 

185. 

891 

.ea. 
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SPECIFIC      GRAVITY 


Heating  Value  and  Specific  Gravity — When  it  is  impos- 
sible to  obtain  a  calorimetric  determination  of  the  heating 
value  of  the  particular  gas,  the  next  best  procedure  is  to  com- 
pute it  from  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  gas,  using  the  values 
shown  in  the  foUowing  table  for  the  heating  value  of  the 
constituent  gases. 

Multiply  the  percentage  of  each  gas  present  by  its  cor- 
responding heating  value  per  cubic  foot,  and  add  the  pro- 
ducts. 

The  specific  gravity  is  obtained  in  the  same  manner 
from  the  specific  gravities  and  proportions  of  the  constituent 
gases  shown  by  the  analysis. 

Such  computed  results  are  necessarily  subject  to  what- 
ever errors  there  may  be  in  the  analysis  of  the  gas,  and  unless 
this  has  been  done  with  great  care  and  precision,  a  wide  dis- 
crepancy may  exist  between  the  calculated  and  the  actual 
values.  The  following  B.  t.  u.  values  are  gross  or  high 
values,  and  are  based  on  one  cubic  foot  of  gas  at  60  deg. 
fahr.  and  four  ounce  pressure,  or  14.65  pounds  per  square 
inch  absolute. 

Table  30 


Kind  op  Gas 


Methane 

Ethane 

Ethylene 

Carbon  monoxide  . 

Hydrogen 

Hydrogen  sulphide 

Nitrogen 

Carbon  dioxide  . . . 

Helium    

Oxygen   


CH4 

C2  H« 

C2H4 

CO 

H2 

H2S 

N2 

CO2 

He 
O2 


Gross 
Heating    Value 
B.  t.  u.  per 
Cu.  Ft. 


1003 

1754 

1578 

322 

324 

668 


•  •  •  • 


Specific 
Gravity 
(Air— 1) 


0.5529 
1 .0368 
0.9676 
0.9671 
0.0692 
1 . 1769 
0.9701 
1.5195 
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Capacity  of  Casinghead  Gas  Wells 

TESTING  WELLS  FOR  OPEN  FLOW— ORIFICE 
WELL  TESTER  CAPACITIES 

Testing  Wells  for  Open  Flow — On  account  of  the 
small  size  of  most  casinghead  gas  wells,  the  old  method  of 
testing  the  flow  by  using  a  Pi  tot  Tube  is  not  practical.  The 
orifice  well  tester  for  this  character  of  work  is  considered  very 
accurate  and  reliable. 

To  use  the  orifice  well  tester  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
gas  must  be  taken.     This  is  fully  described  in  part  5. 

To  test  a  well,  close  all  openings  but  one  or  if  the  well 
is  shut  in  at  the  casinghead,  blow  off  the  well  before  insert- 
ing the  orifice  well  tester.  Allow-  the  well  to  blow  into  the 
atmosphere  until  there  is  no  appreciable  decrease  in  the 


Fig.  22— ORIFICE    WELL   Th.snCR 

volume  of  the  gas  flowing  from  it.  vScrew  in  the  orifice  well 
tester,  which  carries  a  two  inch  thread,  luid  allow  the  gas  to 
flow  into  the  atmosphere  through  the  pro])er  size  of  orifice. 
Connect  a  syphon  gauge  to  the  ni])j)le  on  the  side  of  the 
orifice  well  tester,  using  a  short  j)iece  of  common  three  eighth 
inch  rubber  hose.  The  syphon  gauge  should  be  filled  with 
water  up^to  the  zero  mark  on  the  scale.     If  the  weW  ^\^\i^^v\\s 
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to  be  large  use  a  larger  sized  orifice.  To  correctly  determine 
llie  proper  size  of  orifice  it  is  necessary  to  read  the  gauge 
and  note  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  glass.  Read  both 
sides  of  the  scale  and  add  them  together.  In  other  words, 
measure  the  diflerence  between  the  two  water  levels  which 
is  the  true  pressure  in  inches  of  water.  By  referring  to  tables 
that  accompany  each  instrument,  or  as  found  on  pages  122- 
130,  the  flow  of  a  well  for  a  twenty  four  hour  period  will 
be  found  under  the  proper  gravity  and  opposite  the  pressure. 

The  specific  gravity  bottle  can  be  used  to  take  the  water 
pressure  of  the  gas  flowing  through  the  orifice  in  place  of 
the  syphon  gauge.  Read  the  difference  between  the  two 
levels  of  the  water. 

Use  as  large  an  orifice  as  possible  so  as  not  to  permit 
the  gas  to  create  a  back  pressure  in  the  well.  To  form  a 
back  pressure  in  the  well  will  decrease  the  flow  of  the  gas. 
A  pressure  between  two  and  four  inches  is  the  most  de- 
sirable. 

If  the  wells  have  been  flowing  open  for  several  hours  or 
more,  the  pressure  reading  will  gradually  increase  and  remain 
constant  after  10  or  15  minutes  depending  upon  depth  of  the 
well.  However,  if  the  well  is  on  a  power  or  fuel  hne,  after 
removing  the  casinghead  plug  and  attaching  the  orifice  well 
tester,  the  pressure  will  build  up  suddenly  then  gradually 
decrease  more  or  less  rapidly  for  15  or  20  minutes,  and  after- 
wards very  slowly.  This  rate  of  decline  will  be  approximately 
the  same  for  wells  of  same  depth  and  can  be  determined 
by  taking  the  reading  on  one  of  the  larger  capacity  wells 
every  five  minutes  for  one  half  hour,  then  every  15  minutes 
for  an  hour,  and  finally  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  hours. 
This  can  be  accomplished  without  any  loss  of  time  by  at- 
taching the  well  tester  for  the  test  in  the  evening,  taking 
initial  readings,  and  leaving  it  remain  there  all  night,  with 
the  gauge  attached  to  the  tester.     In  this  manner  a  correc- 
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Lion  factor  can  be  determ 
tained  for  short  periods  c 
crease  the  time  required 
found     in     one    field 
that  the  flow  as  deter- 
mined    by    taking    a 
reading  at  tlio  end  of 
a   15   minutes  period 
was   25   per    cent    in 
excess   of    the   resuU 
obtained      after      the 
tester  has  been  attach- 
ed   for    twelve  hours. 
In    this    manner     we 
were   able    to   redute 
the  time  required  for 
each  test  to    15  min- 
utes   and    apply    the 
percentage   correction 
factor  to  obtain  a  true 
open  flow  of  each  well. 
The  correction  factor 
of    course    being    ap- 
plied to  the  volume  as 
determined    from    the 
reading  at  the  end  of 
the  15  minute  period. 
The  percentage  factor 
obtained  in  tbi:>  man- 
ner will  not  apply  to 
all   lields   nor   to   all 
wells  in  the  same  field 
located   over  a   large 
area. 

lined,  to  be  applied  to  readings  o 
f  time  at  other  wells  and  thus  d 
at  each  well.     For  instance,  it  w 
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PART  SEYEX 

Gasoune  Content  of  Gas 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  AND  GASOLINE  CONTENT 
—NEWTON  ABSORBER— SINGLE  AND  FOUR  COIL 

ABSORBER DYKEMA     ABvSORBKR CHARCOAL 

METHOD 

Quality  of  Casinghead  Gas — While  it  is  possible  to 
send  samples  of  casinghead  gas  to  some  laboratory  or 
chemist  for  analysis  and  gravity  test,  and  the  practice  has 
been  quite  common,  the  results  obtained  are  not  as  satis- 
factor\'  as  in  taking  the  tests  on  the  ground  at  the  well. 
The  opportunity  of  leakage  of  oxygen  or  air  into  the  sample 
lx)ttle  while  enroute  to  the  laboratory  is  very  great  and  the 
time  required  enroute  to  the  chemist  entails  considerable 
delay.  Heretofore,  it  has  been  the  only  course  open  to  the 
possible  investor;  but  with  the  manufacturing  of  a  simple 
analyzing  outfit  that  is  portable,  and  with  the  plain  instruc- 
tions accompanying  same,  the  operations  in  the  field  have 
become  far  less  difficult  and  good  reliable  results  are  ob- 
tained. 

The  preliminary  operations  in  testing  casinghead  gas 
for  quality  are  as  follows: 

First — Take  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  from  each 
well  under  consideration  and  eliminate  the  poor  wells,  i.  e., 
all  wells  that  show  a  gravity  of  less  than  0.80  when  in- 
tending to  extract  gasoline  by  the  c()nii)ression  method. 
Gasoline  can  be  extracted  from  casinghead  gas  luider  0.80 
by  the  absorption  method.  luill  instructions  for  use  of  the 
specific  gravity  apparatus  will  be  found  in  Part  5. 

Keep  a  careful  record  of  all  wells  showing  gas  of  gravity 
of  better  than  0.80  or  less  as  the  case  mav  be. 
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WTiile  the  gravity  of  the  gas  merely  shows  that  it  may 
cam'  gasoline  or  in  other  words  the  gas  is  dense  or  heaxy, 
it  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  gas  carries  gaso- 
line in  paying  quantity  for  either  process.  The  high  gravity 
shows  that  the  gas  carries  constituents  other  than  methane 
but  it  does  not  show  what  the  additional  constituents  are. 

Second — ^Assuming  that  the  gas  ran  high  enough  in 
gravity  to  warrant  further  investigation — make  an  analysis 
for  gasoline  content  with  some  portable  analyzing  outfit 
as  shown  in  following  pages. 

If  by  this  analysis  the  gas  shows  enough  gasoline  to 
warrant  considering,  it  is  far  more  conclusive  than  if  merely 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  is  known,  but  even  this  is  not 
sufficiently  conclusive  to  warrant  the  investment  of  a  large 
amount  of  money  in  a  plant. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  first  testing  with  the  specific 
gravity  outfit,  one — the  gravity  is  necessary  in  obtaining 
the  volume  or  capacity  of  the  well  and  the  other — that  the 
poor  wells  can  quickly  be  determined  and  eliminated  from 
further  consideration. 

The  two  outfits — specific  gravity  and  analyzing  out- 
fits— are  easily  carried  from  well  to  well  without  any  great 
inconvenience. 

Third  or  Finai^  Step — That  is  to  prove  the  quality  of 
the  gas  in  a  practical  experiment  by  use  of  a  portable  test- 
ing outfit,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  miniature  gasoline 
plant  installed  on  an  automobile,  receiving  its  power  from 
either  a  small  engine  or  by  belt  from  one  of  the  rear  wheels 
when  it  is  jacked  up. 

The  portable  testing  outfit  consists  of  a  small  gasoline 
engine,  usually  1  or  2  hp.,  a  small  com])rcssor,  a  'M)i)  cu.  ft. 
])tr  hour  gas  meter,  30  or  more  feet  of  cooling  coils  made  of 
small  pipe  immersed  in  a  tank  of  water,  and  a  small  stoia^^i 
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tank.  To  the  latter  should  be  attached  a  relief  valve  which 
can  be  set  to  operate  at  the  pressure  desired.  A  trap  should 
be  installed  between  the  compressor  and  the  cooling  coils  to 
catch  oil  that  is  sometimes  brought  from  the  well  with  the 
gas.  A  glass  gauge  should  be  connected  to  the  storage 
tank  to  indicate  the  amount  of  gasoline  obtained. 

In  conducting  test  of  casinghead  gas,  the  plant  should 
first  be  run  long  enough  to  expel  all  air  from  the  compressor 
and  lines.  The  meter  and  pressure  gauges  must  be  in  good 
order.  The  cooling  coils  should  dip  enough  to  readily  drain 
the  gasoline  into  the  storage  tank.  The  efficiency  of  the 
cooling  coils  can  be  ascertained  fairly  well  by  measuring 
the  temperature  at  different  places  in  the  water  of  the 
tank.  At  the  point  where  the  coils  enter  the  water  it  will 
be  hot  enough  to  warm  the  water  ap])reciably,  but  if  the 
tank  is  large  and  a  sufficient  length  of  pi])e  for  cooling  pur- 
poses is  installed  the  warming  of  the  water  is  only  local. 

The  pressure  of  the  gas  passing  through  the  meter  must 
be  taken  in  order  to  ascertain  the  actual  volume  of  gas 
treated.     (For  multiplier  tables  see  part  10.) 

It  can  hardly  be  said  necessary  to  make  a  compressor 
test  on  the  gas  from  every  well  in  a  group  of  wells  on  one 
lease  or  adjoining  leases  but  it  is  essential  to  do  so  on  at 
least  one  half  of  the  wells.  The  specific  gravity  test  on  the 
gas  from  each  well  w'ill  show  any  variation  in  density  of 
the  gas  and  is  very  necessar\'  in  determining  the  capacity 
of  the  wells. 

After  the  quality  of  the  gas  is  fully  and  carefully  de- 
termined then  the  only  remaining  ciuestion  is  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  gas  a  well  or  group  of  wells  will  supply. 

Specific  Gravity  Test* — "Xatural  gas  having  a  s])ccific 
gravity  of  0.78  (air=l)  and  higher  is  being  successfully 
treated  in  compression  plants.  The  specific  gravity  test  is 
useful   as  an   indicator,   but   the   i)()ssibility  of   misleading 

•  W.  I*.  Dykcraa  in  Bulletin  1.'>1.  Bureau  <»f  Mines 
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variations  through  the  presence  of  other  gases,  such  as  air, 
carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen  and  sulphur  compounds,  in  the 
sample  makes  this  test  unreliable  if  used  alone.  If  an  analy- 
sis is  made  of  the  gas  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  hydro- 
carbon contents  computed,  the  results  are  more  dependable, 
but  even  then  are  not  reliable  enough  to  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  final  decisions  regatding  plant  construction." 

In  one  field  where  the  specific  gra\'ity  of  gas  ranged  from 
1 .20  to  1.50  and  where  the  results  obtained  by  the  absorption 
method  of  testing;  that  is,  indications  obtained  by  the  per- 
centage of  gas  absorbed  in  oil  indicated  a  probable  yield 
from  5yi  to  7  gallons  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  complete  tests 
by  absorption  in  oil  and  distillation,  by  absorption  in  char- 
coal and  distillation,  also  by  portable  compressor  indicated 
less  than  2  gallons  of  marketable  gasoline  per  thousand  cubic 
feet.  This  gas  was  also  tested  by  small  hand  compression 
apparatus  producing  a  condensate  equivalent  to  133^  gal- 
lons per  thousand  cubic  feet.  This  condensate  upon  ex- 
posure to  air  entirely  weathered  away.  As  previous  tests 
indicated  no  carbon  dioxide,  air,  nitrogen  or  other  impurities, 
the  specific  gravity  and  percentage  of  absorption  in  oil  was 
entirely  due  to  the  heavier  hydrocarbon  components,  which 
were  not  heavy  enough  to  form  gasoline. 

"It  has  been  stated  that  if  a  specific  gravity  test  is  ac- 
companied by  an  analysis  to  determine  whether  the  high 
specific  gravity  is  due  to  carbon  dioxide,  and  air  or 
nitrogen,  or  to  heavy  paraffin  hydrocarbons,  and  it  is  shown 
to  be  due  to  heavy  hydrocarbons,  that  the  specific  gravity 
test  in  such  a  case  affords  a  fair  indication  of  the  gasoline 
content  of  the  gas;  however,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  high  specific  gravity  might  be  due  to  very  large  ciuan- 
tities  of  the  very  volatile  constituents  of  natural  gas  gaso- 
line, such  as  Ethane  (vSp.  Or.  1.038,  H.  P.-  \\\)A  deg.  fahr.) 
Propane,  (Sp.  Gr.  1.523,  B.  P.  -47.4  (leg.  fahr.)  and  Butane, 
(Sp.  Gr.  2.007,  B.  P.  plus  32.5  deg.  fahr.). 
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Table  40 
SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  AND  GASOLINE  CONTENT* 


Specific 

Gallons 

Gravity 

per  M. 

Remarks 

Air— 1 

Cu.  Ft. 

0  60 

.06 

Yields    estimated    from    gas    density 

0  61 

.11 

alone  may  be  several  hundred  per  cent 

0.62 

.16 

in  error. 

063 

21 

It  is  recommended  that   in  all  cases 

0.64 

.26 

the  yields  should  be  checked  by  some 

0.65 

.32 

accurate  and  direct  method  of  analysis. 

0.66 

.39 

0.67 

.45 

0.68 

.50 

0.60 

.5S 

0.70 

.(W 

0.71 

.70 

0.72 

.// 

0  73 

.83 

0.74 

.00 

0.75 

.96 

0.76 

1.01 

0.77 

1.07 

0.78 

1.14 

079 

1.20 

080 

l.L>7 

0.81 

i.ai 

0  H2 

1.40 

0  83 

1  4<) 

0  W 

1.52 

0.85 

1.50 

0.86 

IM 

0.87 

1.71 

0  88 

1.70 

0.80 

1.82 

0.90 

1.90 

0A)5 

2.21 

1.00 

2.M 

1.05 

2. 85 

1   10 

3.17- 

1   15 

3.49 

1  20 

3  81 

1.25 

4.13 

1  30 

4.45 

1  35 

4  77 

1.40 

5.09 

1.45 

5.41 

1.50 

5 .  73 

•  By  O.  (;.  Oberfcll. 
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It  is  common  knowledge  that  there  are  gases  with  high 
specific  gravities  which  have  low  gasoline  values,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  gas  contains  a  large  percentage  of  the  vciy 
volatile  constituents  of  natural  gas  gasoline.  The  gasoline 
made  from  this  gas  is  very  "wild"  and  has  to  undergo  very 
large  weathering  losses  before  the  product  can  be  marketed."* 

Table  41 


Specific  Gravity 

Yield  Gal. 

Specific  Gravity 

Yield  GaU 

Air-l 

perM. 

Air=l 

perM. 

0,57 

0.00 

1  00 

2.00 

0-00 

1  no 

2.50 

OM 

0-12 

1.01 

1,05 

0.65 

0.25 

1  03 

2-50 

0,65 

0-92 

1  03 

1  13 

0.67 

0-23 

1.03 

1-22 

0.68 

0.30 

1  o:i 

1-26 

0.60 

1,17 

1.03 

1.22 

0.70 

0,62 

1.04 

3  00 

0.72 

0,63 

1  07 

1-12 

0.76 

0.50 

1  07 

0-82 

0,76 

0,65 

1  07 

3.00 

0-77 

0.31 

1.07 

0.92 

0.77 

0,34 

1  07 

0.98 

0,78 

0.90 

1  W) 

1,55 

0,80 

1  00 

1  12 

300 

0.83 

1  00 

l.lfi 

4-00 

0,85 

0,S5 

1 .21 

3.50 

0,85 

2.65 

1.23 

4.50 

0-86 

1,13 

1.29 

2,12 

0,87 

1  29 

3,00 

0,90 

2^00 

1.30 

5-00 

0.91 

1.05 

!  33 

2,80 

0.113 

0,80 

1  ■■ir< 

2.06 

0.93 

1-09 

1  3.S 

2.64 

0.94 

2.00 

i.:iT 

8.00 

0,95 

3.75 

I  37 

3.50 

0.96 

2.10 

1.37 

5.50 

0.98 

3.50 

1,3S 

4.00 

0.9S 

3,75 

1-44 

1.80 

0-99 

1.21 

1.46 

5.00 

1.00 

1.15 

1  50 

1.89 

Table   4!   shows   the   yields    per    thousand  cubic  feet 
corresponding    to   various   specific    gra\'ities.       These   are 
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the  results  of  plant  experience  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the 
yield  obtained  from  other  fields  may  be  greater  than  the 
maximum  or  less  than  the  minimum  of  the  values  given  for 
various  specific  gravities.  It  shows  that  the  specific  gravity 
does  not  indicate  probable  yield  except  within  very  wide 
limits. 

THE  NEWTON  ABSORPTION  TESTER 

The  Newton  Absorption  Tester,  shown  in  Fig.  29,  is 
a  very  simple  field  apparatus  that  the  layman  can  easily 
operate  without  the  aid  of  a  distillation  outfit.  It  was 
originally  designed  by  Mr.  D.  L.  Newton,  of  FuUerton, 
Calif.  The  figures  given  were  mainly  obtained  by  practical 
tests  at  gasoline  plants  where  the  amount  of  gasoline 
obtained  from  the  gas  absorption  process  was  known.  This 
apparatus  will  not  show  the  full  amount  of  gasoline  in 
the  gas  but  will  show  the  amoimt  of  gasoline  that  can  be 
obtained  at  an  efficient  absorption  plant  of  large  capacity. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  an  absorber,  10  feet  of  J<4  inch 
hose,  a  siphon  gauge,  a  relief  valve  or  regulator,  and  some 
mineral  seal  oil  of  35  deg.  Baume  gravity.  The  entire  outfit 
is  carried  in  a  metal  case  24  in.  by  6  in.  by  6  in.  (with  top 
off)  and  a  well  can  be  tested  within  forty-five  minutes. 

Make  connection  with  the  gas  to  be  tested,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  29. 

Allow  the  gas  to  run  through  the  hose  a  few  minutes. 

Place  absorber  in  a  vertical  position  and  pour  mineral 
seal  oil  into  the  absorber  until  you  have  125  cc,  which  is 
indicated  on  the  glass  on  the  side  of  the  absorber. 

Connect  hose  with  absorber. 

Eight  inches  of  water  pressure  should  be  carried  on  the 
gas.  The  relief  valve  will  assist  in  keeping  this  pressure 
constant. 

Take  the  time  when  the  gas  is  first  turned  into  the 
absorber  and  allow  it  to  run  through  it  for  thirty  minutes. 
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Note  the  reading  of    the  mineral  seal  oil    Icvd  on  ihe    J 
glass  and  deduct  the  original  level  reading. 

Multiply  tliu  difference  or  increase  in  cc.  by  l}-3  and  the 
results  will  he  pints  per  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas. 

The  orifice  on  the  end  of  the  short  nipple  screwed  in  the 
center  of  Uie  lower  end  of  the  absorber  will  pass  a  certain 
amount  of  gas  per  hour  at  an  eight-inch  water  pressure.  This 
orifice  should  l>e  kept  in  perfect  condition. 

The  best  results  have  been  obtained  by  keeping  the 
temperature  of  the  gas  about  80  deg.  fahr.  The  results  ™ill 
not  change  very  much  if  the  temperature  ranges  between 
70  and  90  deg.  fahr.  The  temperature  can  be  controlled  by 
running  the  hose  through  either  hot  or  cold  water. 

The  apparatus  has  one  factor  of  error  and  that  is  the 
effects  of  water  vapor.  This  can  be  checked  by  making  a 
test,  then  distilling  the  sample  of  mineral  seal  oil.  Distill 
sample  and  subtract  water  from  the  increase. 

In  over  a  hundred  tests  made  with  this  instrument  it  «aa 
not  found  necessary  to  give  water  vapor  any  attention. 

There  are  several  of  these  outfits  in  use  on  the  coast  al 
this  writing  and  their  owners  are  meeting  with  good  success 
with  them. 

In  operating  at  80  deg.  fahr.  and  being  violently  agitated, 
the  mineral  seal  has  a  tendency  to  throw  of!  the  higher  series 
of  hydrocarbons,  such  as  butane,  etc.,  which  might  otherwise 
upset  the  reading  and  also  as  the  machine  was  calibrated 
from  the  plant  production  these  series  were  originally  taken 
care  of. 

SINGLE  COIL  ABSORBERS 

The  single  coil  absorber  (ll  shown  in  figures  30  and  31 
is  built  on  the  principle  of  the  I'riedrich  gas-washing  bottle. 
It  consists  of  two  lengtlis  of  4  inch  pipe,  "e"  and  "b,"  joined 
with  J-2  inch  pipe  and  a  coil  of  }'i  inch  Shelby  seamless 
tubing  "f."  The  lower  end  of  the  H  '"^^^  P'P^  extends  into 
a  lJ-4  inch  pipe  as  shown.     The  gas  enters  the  absorber 
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h  a  J^  inch  pipe  perforated  inside  the  absorber  with 
ich  holes. 

using  this  absorber,  the  3^  inch  plug  at  the  top  is 
?d  and  1750  cc.  of  "mineral  seal  oil,"  accurately 
'ed,  is  introduced.  A  pressure  gauge  is  placed  in  the 
1  tap  and  connection  made  from  the  Yz  inch  valve  at 
a  gas  meter. 


hmchpiug^  [L^  J-inch  pipe 


,■1 

1 1" 

r  . 

I   I.I 


I 


.-  4-tnch  pipe 


.C 


Baffle  plate 


e^ 


"^^g^_ll-  J-mch  pipe 
—  i'inch  tube 

4-)nch  pipe 

|*inch  pipe 
Gas  inlet 
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The  gas  to  be  treated  is  connected  to  the  34  i^^ch  gas 
line.  Valve  at  "e"  is  closed  and  the  gas  allowed  to 
r  the  absorber.  When  the  pressure  on  the  absorber 
les  the  point  desired,  the  outlet  valve  at  "e"  connecting 
le  meter  is  slightly  opened. 

*he  gas  entering  the  absorber,  is  broken  up  into  fine 
.ms,  passes  around  the  coil  in  intimate  contact  with  the 
nd  out  of  the  absorber  to  the  meter.  The  oil  is  circu- 
l  by  the  gas  from  the  reservoir  **a"  through  the  coil 
reservoir  *'b,"  being  deflected  back  by  the  baffle  plate 
I"  and  passing  into  the  lower  compartment  "a"  through 
/^  inch  pipe. 

.  gas  rate  of  100  cubic  feet  per  hour  is  satisfactory. 

IHien  the  meter  shows  that  the  desired  number  of 
r  feet,  lacking  about  2,  have  passed  through  the  ab- 
T,  the  inlet  gas  is  shut  off.  The  gas  pressure  in  the 
rber  gradually  falls.  When  down  to  atmospheric  pres- 
the  meter  is  read  and  the  difference  between  the  initial 
final  readings  gives  the  actual  cubic  feet  passed,  when 
cted  for  temperature  and  pressure.  Where  the  outlet 
3  measured  an  allowance  should  be  made  for  shrinkage 
LS  volimie.     It  is  preferable  to  measure  the  inlet  gas. 

he  oil  is  withdrawn  from  the  absorber,  placed  in  tight 
>ered,  stout  bottles,  and  sent  to  the  laboratory  for  dis- 
ion. 

FOUR  COIL  TESTING  ABSORBER 

n  absorber  similar  in  operation  to  Fig.  32  but  having 
contact  coils  is  a  highly  efficient  instrument  for  testing 
rially  at  low  pressure.  In  effect  it  is  four  single  coil 
rbers  connected  in  series.  It  is  used  on  casinghead  gas 
3ther  low  pressure  testing  work.  The  method  of  hand- 
is  the  same  as  for  the  single  coil  instrument  shown  in 
:31. 
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PIPE  ABSORBER 

There  is  a  type  of  test  absorber  in  use  by  numerous  gas 

companies  where  a  gas  contact  coil  is  not  used.     The  size 

Used  held  a  charge  of  oOOO  cc.  of  "mineral  seal  oil."     The 

apparatus  is  simple  as  can  be  seen  from  the  drawing,  Fig. 

33.      It  consists  of  a  piece  of  pipe  with  a  '4  inch  gas  inlet 

line  leading  to  the  bottom  inside  and  ending  in  a  circular 

coil  perforated  with  fine  holes.     On  the  gas  inlet  line  **d** 

a  pressure  gauge  is  placed.     A  plug  on  top  of  the  absorber 

allows  easy  charging  of  the  absorber.     The  gas  outlet  line 

at  *'c"  connects  to  the  gas  meter.     If  desired,  a  slight  pressure 

of  say  4  to  6  inches  of  water  on  the  guage  can  be  carried  on 

the  meter  by  regulating  the  gas  outlet  valve  on  absorber  and 

meter.     With  this  data  the  gas  passed  can  be  corrected  to 

standard  conditions.     Inlet  gas  should  be  metered  or  due 

allowance  made  for  gas  shrinkage. 

The  advantage  of  this  apparatus  over  the  single  coil 
absorber  as  described  (Fig.  31)  is  portability.  The  disad- 
vantage is  that  it  does  not  secure  intimate,  thorough  contact 
between  gas  and  oil  such  as  is  secured  by  the  portable  single 
coil  absorber.  The  allowable  saturations  used  with  the 
single  coil  absorber  with  this  type  of  apparatus  will  allow 
gasoline  to  escape. 

In  using  the  apparatus,  it  is  charged  with  5()()()  cc.  of 
absorbent  oil  and  connected  to  gas  to  be  tested  and  meter. 
When  the  desired  pressure  is  reached  on  the  absorber  as 
shown  by  the  gauge,  gas  is  allowed  to  pass  to  the  meter  and 
the  pressure  and  temperature  of  gas  at  the  meter  noted. 
After  passing  the  desired  volume  of  gas,  the  inlet  \  alve  is 
closed,  the  absorber  is  allowed  to  drain  of  gas,  and  the  final 
meter  reading  is  taken. 

The  oil  is  either  left  in  absorber  with  valve  closed  and 
sent  to  the  laboratory  for  distillation  or  removed  at  once  into 
tight  containers  if  more  than  one  test  is  to  be  run. 
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If  desired,  two  of  these  absorbers  can  be  connected  in 
series,  thus  cutting  down  the  chances  of  gasoline  escaping 
with  the  gas. 

METHODS    OF    DISTILLING    THE    ENRICHED    OIL 

SAMPLES 

There  are  two  methods  in  use  for  distilling  the  gasoline 
from  the  absorbent  oil.  Both  have  been  tested  very  care- 
fully and  preference  given  as  a  result  of  these  tests  to  the 
Fire  Distillation  Method.  We  have  found  that  the  objec- 
tion to  the  steam  distillation  method  lies  in  the  "carry- 
ing over"  of  the  lighter  portions  of  the  absorbent  oil  no 
matter  how  carefully  the  distillations  are  run.  This  is  very 
noticeable  when  testing  samples  from  gas  containing  little 
gasoline. 

Steam  Distillation  Method — In  the  drawing  Fig.  34, 
"a"  is  the  steam  generating  flask  holding  about  1000  cc. 
of  water,  "b"  is  the  oil  distillation  flask  in  which  1000 
cc,  carefully  measured,  of  the  enriched  oil  is  placed,  "c" 
is  a  Liebig  condenser  and  "d"  is  the  receiving  flask  sur- 
rounded by  ice  to  prevent  loss  by  evaporation  during  dis- 
tillation. In  distilling  a  sample  of  oil,  water  is  placed  in  the 
steam  generator  flask  and  its  boiling  point  determined  by 
the  thermometer  used  to  determine  later  the  end  point  of 
the  oil  distillation.  We  will  say  for  instance  that  the  read- 
ing was  98.5  deg.  cent.  This  thermometer  is  then  inserted 
in  the  oil  distillation  flask  with  the  bulb  slightly  below  the 
side  vapor  outlet.  The  steam  generator  is  connected  to  the 
flask  *'b"  containing  the  oil  sample,  and  steam  is  pavSsed 
through  the  oil  imtil  the  thermometer  registers  98.5  deg. 
cent.  (The  boiling  point  of  the  water  used  to  generate  the 
steam).  At  the  end  of  the  distillation  the  water  and  gaso- 
line in  receiver  "d"  are  poured  into  a  graduated  cylinder 
and  the  volume  of  gasoline  noted.  From  the  volume  of  gaso- 
line recovered,  the  volume  of  oil  recovered  from  the  ab- 
sorber, and  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  pa^s^d,  thrQU^K 
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the  oil,  the  gasoline  (.-onti-nt  of  the  natural  ^s  can  be  figured 
to  pints  per  thoiisjuid,  or  gallons  per  million  cubic  feet  of  gas. 

Effect  of  Pressure  on  Absorption — The  results  of  experi- 
ments conducted  using  ',i  absorbers  (similar  to  figure  311 
connected  in  aeries,  shows  that  in  the  absorption  of  gasolinr 
from  natural  gas.  the  volume  of  gasoline  which  "mineral 
sedl  oil"  will  absorb  varies  directly  with  the  pressure.  From 
similar  tests  it  has  Ix-en  demonstrated  that  the  amount  of 
oil  required  to  extract  a  given  t|uanlily  of  gasoline  varies 
inversely  as  the  absolute  pressure.  These  are  not  discoveries. 
They  merely  demonstrated  Henry's  la^v■  of  gases  which  Itts 
been  well  known  by  physicists  for  over  a  hundred  years. 

Limits  of  Saturation — The  following  table  shows  tkt 
allowable  saturations  at  different  pressures  of  "mineral  seal 
oil"  in  testing  with  the  coil  type  of  absnrl)er. 

Allowable  Saturation  in  Absorption  Tests  with  Single  Coil 
Absorber 

Atmospheric  Pressure — I'se  at  least  2  absorl>ers  in 
series  and  do  not  allow  snturatiun  in  lirst  ab- 
sorber to  exceed  .  . .    0.27  [ler  CGIIL 

13  Pounds  Pressure — Usv  one  or  two  nbsorbers  in  im 

series.    Du   not    iillow    saturation    in    first   ab-  a^ 


sorber  to 

exceed 

, 

0.55   ■'       ^ 

30    Pounds 
not  over 

Pressure — One 

absorber. 

Suturation 

0.S2  "     *m 

70    Pounds 

Pressure— One 

absorber. 

Saturation 

1 .57  ixrr  cent. 

125  Pounds 

absorber. 

Saturation 

2,0(1   •■        •' 

200  Pounds 

Pressure— One 

absorljcr. 

Saturation 

4,0()   -        " 

300  Pounds 

Pressure — One 

absorber. 

Saturation 

not  o«er 

400  Pounds 

Pressure — One 

atisorber. 

Saturation 

7.20   " 

If.  upon  distillation,  the  absorbent  oil  is  found  to  exceed 
these  figures,  the  resulting  figures  of  gasoline  yield  will  be 
found  to  be  loo  low  and  new  runs  should  lie  made  to  come 

within  the  saturation  figures  given.     (By  saturation  is  meant 
the  ratio  of  Ka^olinu  absorbed  to  oil  used  as  absorbent,) 
la2 
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lead  to  ambiguous  results.  The  only  accurate  method  of 
determining  the  gasoline  content  of  gases  that  contain  less 
than  a.  gallon  of  gasoline  per  thousand  cubic  feet  is  to  allow 
a  given  quantity  of  the  gas  to  come  in  contact  with  some 
absorption  medium  and  to  separate  tlie  absorbed  gasoline 
from  the  oil  by  distillation.  The  method  outlined  in  this 
paper  is  effected  by  using  an  absorption  apparatus  that 
differs  somewhat  in  design  from  any  previously  described, 
although  it  embraces  the  same  principle  of  operation — that 
of  the  I-'riedrich's  wash  bottle.  This  absorber  has  the 
advantage  of  being  a  rigid  imit,  with  a  large  capacity  for 
oil  and  consequently  a  larger  gas  capacity.  By  using  larger 
volumes,  more  representative  determinations  can  be  made 
and  the  opportunities  for  error  are  materially  decreased. 
This  type  of  tester  is  also  adapted  to  plant  efficiency,  control 
being  used  in  parallel  with  the  plant  in  24  hour  runs  on 
both  incoming  and  residual  gases. 

Before  the  plant  for  recovering  gasoline  from  natural 
gas  is  constructed,  the  quantity  and  qualitj'  of  the  gas  to 
be  used  should  be  thoroughly  examined.  Often  one  sees 
plants  that,  because  of  tlie  lack  of  adequate  testing  of  the 
gas,  were  erected  only  to  be  abandoned  as  complete  failures 
after  a  short  period  of  operation.  At  present,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  such  conditions  existing  as  a  result  of  inadequate 
preliminary  examination  of  the  gas  to  be  treated.  Too  much 
emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  importance  of  testing 
gas  before  the  construction  of  a  plant  is  planned. 

The  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  35  consists  of  a  piece  of 
6  inch  casing  with  five  separate  compartments,  each  of  which 
is  connected  with  a  ^  4  inch  gas  inlet  and  also  with  a  2  inch  gas 
discharge  pipe  or  separate  chamber  which  extends  to  a  point 
near  the  bottom  of  the  casing.  From  the  casing  runs  a  ?-y 
inch  pipe  coiled  around  a  3  inch  core  with  7  turns,  through 
which  the  gas  being  treated  bubbles  and  in  whicli  most  of 
the  absorption  takes  place.  Some  small  modifications  and 
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additions,  optional  in  the  design,  are  not  shown  in  the  sketch, 
the  use  of  needle  valves  at  each  extremity  of  the  apparatus, 
in  order  that  gas  may  not  be  introduced  too  rapidly  (es- 
pecially when  making  an  examination  of  a  high  pressure  gas) 
or  may  be  throttled  to  any  desired  pressure  so  as  not  to  carry 
oil  over  from  one  compartment  to  the  next,  also  the  use  of  a 
needle  valve  on  discharge  end  to  enable  one  to  regulate  more 
easily  the  rate  of  flow  through  the  meter,  especially  in  tests 
at  low  pressure,  that  is,  when  the  gas  flows  through  the 
absorber  very  slowly.  It  is  advantageous  to  use  gate  valves 
instead  of  drain  cocks  for  drawing  off  treated  absorption  oil 
from  the  oil  chambers,  as  such  valves  facilitate  rapid  work 
and  eliminate  the  possibility  of  volatilization  losses  when 
oil  is  allowed  to  spray  through  a  stop-cock  under  pressiu*e 
into  the  container  for  collecting  treated  oil.  Also,  time  can 
be  saved  by  using  small  bull-plugged  nipples  on  the  oil 
charging  pipes  in  place  of  standard  plugs,  as  they  can  be  more 
easily  removed  and  more  rigidly  connected  to  prevent  leaks. 
To  make  the  test  with  this  absorber,  2700  cc.  of  mineral 
seal  oil,  or  enough  to  bring  the  level  of  the  oil  about  2  inches 
above  the  top  of  the  6  inch  casing  and  well  above  the  coil 
inlet,  is  acciu*ately  measured  and  introduced  into  each 
compartment.  The  most  important  requisite  for  absorption 
media  is  high  initial  boiling-point,  in  order  that  in  the  subse- 
quent distillation,  a  quantative  separation  can  be  effected. 
The  oil  used  in  the  tests  described  in  this  paper  had  the 
following  physical  properties: 

Gravity 36.0  deg.  B. 

Initial  boiling  point 450  deg.  fahr. 

Viscosity  at  70  deg.  fahr 51  Saybolt 

Plash  point  (Pensky-Martens  closed  test)  .  271  deg.  fahr. 
Fire  test  (Pensky-Martens  open  test) 307  deg.  fahr. 

In  most  tests  only  the  first  three  absorbers  are  used  but  it 
may  be  expedient  to  fill  the  fourth  compartment  when  ex- 
amining rich  gases  at  low  pressures  or  when  running  a  large 
volume  of  dry  gas  in  paralleling  a  12  hour,  or  day's  opetaliou 
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of  an  absorption  plunt  to  determine  the  extraction  tfEcicnty. 
The  fifth  division  is  not  intended  to  be  used  as  a  container 
for  oil,  but  to  serve  as  a  separator  or  oil  trap  in  case  any  oil 
is  carried  over  from  the  preceding  compartment.  A  meter 
capable  of  measuring  from  I  to  1 ,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  accu- 
rately is  connected  to  the  discharge  of  the  absorber. 

The  gas  to  l>c  tested  is  allowed  to  slowly  enter  the  appa- 
ratus with  the  discharge  valve  closed,  and  when  pressure 
equilibrium  with  the  gas  to  be  examined  is  obtained,  or  when 
the  desired  pressure  is  attained,  the  discharge  valve  is  opened 
enough  to  permit  the  desired  rate  of  flow  through  the  meter. 

The  gas  entering  the  absorber  bubbles  up  through  the 
oil,  the  latter  absorbing  the  gasoline.  The  function  of  the 
pipe  coil  is  to  provide  a  long  and  intimate  contact  between 
the  oil  and  the  gas  as  the  gas  passes  through  the  absorber. 

After  the  desired  quantity  of  gas  has  passed  through  the 
absorber  the  supply  is  shut  off  and  the  pressure  is  released, 
through  the  needle  discharge  valve,  allowing  all  the  gas  to 
flow  tlirough  the  meter.  After  the  pressure  has  decreased 
to  atmospheric  pressure,  all  of  the  oil  is  withdrawn  through 
gate  valves  at  the  bottom  of  the  casing  and  the  oil  from 
each  compartment  is  accurately  measured,  1000  cc.  of  treated 
oil  from  each  compartment  being  kept  for  distillation. 

Distillation  of  Saturated  Oil— Of  the  treated  oil  400  cc, 
is  introduced  into  a  500  cc,  Kngler  distilhng  flask  connected 
to  a  condenser  made  of  J  ■>  inch  brass  tubing  and  surrounded 
by  cold  (iced)  water  contained  in  a  metal  box.* 

The  flask  is  heated  by  direct  fire,  slowly  at  first,  and 
the  gasoline  driven  out  of  the  oil  is  collected  in  a  25  or  50  cc, 
graduated  cylinder,  which  should  be  .surrounded  by  ice  to 
eliminate  the  evaporation  losses.  The  flask  is  heated  until 
the  vapor  reaches  a  temperature  of  350  deg.  fahr.,  which 
usually  requires  20  minutes.  If  the  oil  has  a  very  high 
saturation,  it  is  allowed  to  cool  20  to  30  deg.  and  again  raised 

•  Am,  Sac.  Test.  Mut.  Year  Book,  1UI5.  pp.  .'irSAK),  und  lUm.  Vol.  le,  pp.  518.^1. 
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deg.  This  procedure  is  followed  until  practically  no 
gasoline  is  driven  over  and  collected  from  the  con- 
Great  care  must  be  taken  in  reaching  350  deg., 
g  of  mineral  seal-oil  condensed  in  the  neck  of  the  flask 
ever  be  allowed  to  reach  the  delivery  tube, 
i  extraction  of  gasoline  by  the  oil  will  depend  upon 
e  of  flow,  gasoline  content  of  the  gas,  volume  of  gas 
[,  pressure  and  the  temperature  of  the  absorbing  oil. 
im  conditions,  as  regards  volumes  of  gas  and  rate  of 
Ith  gases  at  different  pressures  and  gasoline  content, 
en  below. 

Table  42 

ROLLING  FACTORS  IN  OPERATION  OF  TEST 

ABSORBER 


Maximum  rates  of 

T^ 

flow  of  gas. 
Cu.  ft.  per  hour 

Pressure 
Lb.  per  sq.  inch 

400 

;«)o 

200 

150 

100 

75 

50 

40 

20 

Atmospheric 

Table  43— MAXIMl 

[JM  GAS  CAPACITY 

Gasoline — j<al.  per 

Cu.  ft.  of  Gas 

1000  cubic  feet 

800 

.  125 

400 

.  250 

200 

..V) 

150 

.75 

100 

l.(K) 

6(i 

l.r)0 

50 

2.00 

ST) 

3.00 

2.5 

1 

4.00 

16 


J/ 
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The  following  data  were  obtained  from  a  representative 
test  made  upon  the  intake  gas  at  a  compression  plant  in 
the  Mid-Continent  field. 


Temperature  of  oil  , 

Pressure     

Rate  of  flow  of  intake  gas 
Volume  of  intake  gas      ,    . 


.   94  dcg.  fahr. 
-204  lb.  I 

.133  CO-  ft-perlir. 


COMPARTMSNTS 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Charge  ...... 

Gravity  of  oil 
Distilled    

2600  cc. 

2700 

37,0deg.B- 
400  cc, 
170d8g.fsbr. 
19.5 

2600  cc. 
2000 
36.4 
400 

0.5 

2600 
2630 
36.0 
400 

Gasoline   

3.5 

Totaleach 

131.5  cc- 

63.2 

23 

Proportion  extracted  in  each  cora-l 

partment / 

Gasoline  content 

217.7 
60.5  per  cent 
O.IM  gal. 

cc.  78  deg- 
29.0p«rMiil 
per  1000 

B  gravity. 

lO.-'iporMl 

CU.  fl. 

The  gasoline  content  is  calculated  by  using  the  following 
formula: 

lOOU     ^       c 

where  Q  is  the  gasoline  content  in  gallons  per  1000  cubic  feet 
of  gas.  G  is  the  volume  (cubic  feet)  of  gas  treated,  and  C 
is  the  total  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  gasoline  obtained 
from  the  treated  absorption  medium,  based  on  the  quantity 
of  oil  taken  out  of  the  absorber. 

The  tetnperature,  above  certain  limits,  of  the  absorbing 
oil  has  probably  more  effect  on  the  efficiency  of  extraction 
than  any  other  factor.  In  a  series  of  tests  of  dry  gas  with  all 
conditions  constant,  except  the  variable  factor  of  temperature 
a  difference  of    42  per  cent  in  the  volumetric  recovery  of 
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gasoline  for  gradient  of  30  deg.  fahr.  was  obtained,  as  is  fl 
AowD  by  the  curve  in  Fig.  36.  These  changes  took  place  J 
l)etwecn  90  deg.  fahr.  and  120  deg.  fahr.  and  are  undoubtedly  1 
lue  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  partial  vapor  pressure  of  1 
Jie  gasnline  fractions  in  the  gns  as  their  boiling  points  are  i 


eacbed.  The  gas  at  70  deg.  fahr.  contained  .144  gallons 
tr  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas  and  this  figure  is  taken  as 
OO  per  cent  as  shown  on  the  curve.  Probably  no  two  gases 
•ill  show  the  same  results  with  the  same  variation  in  temper- 
hire,  inasmuch  as  the  characteristics  of  the  gasoline  hydro- 
irbons  are  distinctly  dissimilar.  The  data  from  which  this 
iir^'e  was  plotted  were  obtained  from  a  series  of  tests  using 
constant  quantity  of  oil  (2700  cc.  of  oil  in  each  of  the  first 
wee  compartments),  a  pressure  of  130  pounds  per  square 
Ich  and  a  total  volume  of  gas  of  200  cubic  feet  which  passed 
U^tiie  apparatus  at  the  rate  of  2  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
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The  data  obtained  in  this  test  are  not  a  criterion  by  whicli 
to  judge  other  gases,  as  cognizance  must  be  taken  of  the 
fact  that  although  gases  may  have  the  same  gasoline  couteot  I 
still  the  characteristics  of  the  various  hydrocarbons  contained 
will  be  altogether  different  and  consequently  will  require 
different  operation  methods  and  give  varying  results  under 
test  such  as  the  above. 

The  test  absorber  and  the  method  described  in  this 
paper  is  recommended  in  preference  to  the  use  of  those 
scrubbers  mentioned  in  other  publications  because  it  gives 
more  significant  results  when  evaluating  a  gas  with  the 
idea  of  determining  the  feasibility  of  installing  an  absorp- 
tion gasoline  plant,  or  of  ascertaining  the  efficiency  of  ex- 
traction at  absorption  or  compression  gasoline  plants." 

Test    of     Casinghead    Gas    with  the    Dyke  ma 
Absorption  Tester 

Pressure     ...  .  l.i  lb. 

Volume  ...  0^.7  fu.  ft. 

TcTtiperattire  of  oil  .  !17  ties   fahr. 


COMPABTMENT.S 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4lh 

Charge 

Recovered 
Distilled 

Gasoline     

Total  gasoline  each 

3000  cc. 
3100 
■100 

4  5 
34.87' 

.1000  cc. 
3050 

4 
30. 5' 

3000  cc. 

mm 

400 

3.5 
26  25 

3000  cc. 
3(K)0 
400 
2.0D 
Ifl.OO 

Grand  Total 

106.R2CC. 

Proportion  extracled   inl 
each    coinvmrlnient .    .1 

32  70 

percent 

2S  60      1     24. (U           14.07 
per  cent   \    per  cent      per  cent 

Gasoline  content    . 

sa  s 

1   T>cr  thousand  cubic  feet. 

Tested  liy : 

R.  0,  > 

and 

]>.  B.  r 

EAL 
)OW. 
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CHARCOAL  ABSORPTION  TESTING  APPARATUS' 
Obeifell  Gas  Testing  Apparatus—This  apparatus  has 
been  developed  for  the  determination  of  the  volume,  specific 
gravity,  and  gasoline  content  of  natural  gas  and  while  de- 
sgned  more  especially  for  use  in  testing  natural  gas,  it  can 
be  used  for  similar  purposes  with  other  gaseous  mixtures. 


The  principle  of  this  method  of  testing  natural  gas  for 
gasoline  content,  consists  in  absorbing  the  gasoline  vapors  in 
highly  activated  charcoal,  and  subsequently  recovering  the 
gasoline  by  distillation. 

The  equipment  required  for  the  determination  of  the 
volume,  specific  gravity  and  gasoline  content  of  the  gas,  is 
contained  in  one  case,  forming  a  convenient  portable  appa- 
ratus with  sufficient  materia!  for  eight  tests.  The  time  con- 
sumed by  this  method  in  absorbing  the  gasoline  vapors  from 
casinghead  gas,  is  about  30  minutes.  This  method  is 
applicable  to  rich  and  lean  natural  gas  and  can  be  used  in 
tests  of  gas  at  pressures  higher  than  atmospheric. 

•  Br  G.  G.  Obcrlcll. 
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The  case  as  sliowii  in  l*ig.  37  contains  the  following 
material : 

A  dry  test  meter  with  a  capacity  of  15  to  30  cu.  ft. 
per  hour  at  IJ--^  inches  water  pressure  ;  eight  absorbers 
filled  with  activated  charcoal,  connection  caps  for  absorbers, 
and  small  orifice  flow  meter  used  in  controlling  the  rate 
of  flow  of  gas  through  the  dry  test  meter  and  in 
determining  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas.  In 
addition  to  this  special  equipment  the  case  contains  an 
orifice  well  tester,  orifice  plates,  stop  watch,  note  book. 
thermometer,'  and  necessary  rubber  tubing. 

Determination  of  Densities — In  determining  the  specific 
gravity  or  density  of  gas  at  a  well,  use  an  orifice  plate  in  the 
well  tester  which  will  give  a  pressure  drop  through  the  orifice 
of  about  8  inches  of  water.  The  needle  valve  at  "A"  is  then 
closed  and  the  flow  meter  is  connected  by  rubber  tubing, 
with  the  well  tester  on  the  one  side  and  with  the  dry  test 
meter  on  the  other  side.  The  needle  valve  is  then  slowly 
opened  until  a  constant  dilTerential  pressure  of  six  inches  or 
more  is  indicated  on  the  "U"  tube  of  the  flow  meter. 
This  differential  pressure  through  the  flow  meter  is 
regulated  by  the  needle  valve  at  "A".  The  time  required 
for  the  passage  of  a  definite  volume  (usually  about  one-half 
cubic  foot  of  gas)  through  the  dry  test  meter  is  noted.  The 
flow  meter  is  then  disconnected  from  the  gas  supply  and  tlie 
time  required  for  the  passage  of  an  equal  quantity  of  air 
under  tlie  same  experimental  conditions  is  noted.  The  latter 
value  may  be  obtained,  if  no  other  means  are  available,  by 
blowing  one-tenth  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air  from  the  lungs 
through  the  apparatus,  noting  the  time  and  multiplying  the 
result  obtained  by  five,  if  gas  time  was  recorded  upon  the 
passage  of  J^  cu.  ft.  of  gas.  With  a  little  practice  a  person 
can  perform  this  operation,  and  a  good  value  for  the  time 
for  air  passage  may  be  obtained  by  averaging  the  results  of 
several  determinations.  The  carbon  dioxide  and  moisture  in 
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[  the  air  from  the  lungs  may  be  removed  by  a  tube  filled  with 
soda  line  or  resulting  error,  (which  may  be  neglected  for  most 

I  purposes)  may  be  taken  into  consideration  in  calculating  the 

specific  gravity  of  the  gas.     The  specific  gravity  of  the  gas 

is  calculated  as  follows : 

\           ^      .^           .^      ,              f  Time  for  gas  flow  1 
'  Specific  gravity  of  gas  =  ' ' 


Fig. SS— ABSORBER  A\D  CCV.VfiCT/OA'  CAP 

I  Gasoline  Content— The  absorber   (Fig.  38)  is  a  metal 

I  tube  fitted  near  one  end  with  a  perforated  di;ic,  which  serves 
I  as  a  support  for  the  charcoal.  The  tube  is  rendered  gas 
I  tight  by  means  of  the  screw  caps  which  are  fitted  with 
r  rubber  composition  gaskets. 

The  ateorber  is  filled  with  highly  activated  charcoal, 
gently  tapped  to  constant  volume  and  then  completely 
filled.  Just  before  using  for  the  absorption  of  gasoline 
vapors   the  tube  should  again   be  gently    tapped.        The 
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1 
rcoai. 


s  of  this  method  depends  upou  the  quality  of  chani 
used  as  an  absorbent  which  should  meet  the  reqtiiremcnUrf 
a  standard  test  for  activated  charcoal. 

Charcoal  exposed  to  air  takes  up  large  quantities  et 
moisture  which  impairs  its  value  as  an  absorbent,  therefore 
it  should  be  carefully  preserved  in  air-tight  containers, 

The  percentage  of  moisture  may  be  readily  determined 

by  adding   100  cc.  of    naphtha,  kerosene,  or  heavier  distillate 

to  250  cc.  of    charcoal  and  distilling  ofT  the  water.       The 

distillation  apparatus  described  below  may  be  used  for  this 

test.     The  percentage  of  water  by  volume  is  calculated 

follows ; 

n  .        ».  •  .  "■-  water  removed  ,,  ,.^ 

Percentage  Moistiu-e  =  ■ -; -, X  100 

cc  charcoal  used 

or  for  250  cc.  of  charcoal  the  following  formula  is  used; 

„           ,           e    .,  .                      Water  removed 
Percentage  of   Moisture  =  cc.  ■ — 

The  apparatus  is  again  connected  to  the  gas  supply 
described  for  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas,  ite 
needle  valve  at  "A"  being  closed,  A  short  piece  of  rubber 
tubing  is  then  attached  to  the  outlet  of  the  dry  meter  and 
about  2  cu.  ft.  of  gas  passed  through  the  meter  in  ord«  to 
expel  the  air  or  gas  from  previous  tests.  The  needle  valve 
is  then  closed,  an  absorber  removed  from  one  of  the  com- 
partments, the  caps  removed  from  the  ends  of  the  tube,  one 
being  replaced  by  the  special  cap,  (l''ig.  38  "B")  and  con- 
nections made  between  the  dry  test  meter  outlet  and  U:e 
absorber.  The  absorber  should  be  placed  in  a  vertical 
position  during  the  test. 

Be  sure  that  the  gas  supply  represents  the  gas  which  it  is 
desired  to  test,  in  that  the  conditions  at  the  time  of  test  should 
be  such  that  a  representative  sample  of  the  gas  is  obtained. 
The  pressure  on  gas  wells  or  oil  wells,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  the  wells  are  normally  operated  should  be  carefully 
considered  before  making  the  test.     Pressure  on  wells  will 
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practically  every  case,  cause  low  gasoline  yields,  while  a  1 
Bcuuin  will  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  gasoline  cod- 
Hit  of  tile  ga.s.     The  writer  knows  of  one  instance  where  a  " 
ressure  of  20  lb.  at  the  casiugliead  as  compared  with  at- 
ispheric  pressure,  decreased  the  gasoline  content  of  the 
40  per  cent. 

Frequently  tests  taken  just  after  blowing  a  gas  well  for  , 
eral  hours  or  taken  just  after  pumping  or  flowing  of  oil  ' 
will  show  results  higher  than  should  be  expected  under  | 
irmal  conditions.  There  is  frequently  a  greater  source  of  i 
'or  in  the  method  of  taking  the  sample  of  gas  than  there  is  f 
method  of  determining  its  gasoline  content  by  this 
laratus. 


A  measured  quantity  of  gas  is  Uiun  passt-d  through  the 
ndiarcoal  at  about  atmospheric  pressure,  rale  of  flow  being 
y  valve  "A".     The  gas  flow  is  then  stopped,  ab- 
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sorber  disconnected,  and  a  slip  of  paper,  containing  data 

1              for  identifying  sample,  placed  in  the  end  of  the  absorber. 

between  the  perforated  disc  and  cap.     The  caps  are  tliai 

screwed  on  the  absorber  and  the  absorber,  containing  tin 

charcoal  enriched  with  gasoline  vapors,  is  sent  to  the  labo 

ratory  for  the  determination  of  the  gasoline  content  of  thi 

gas  as  described  below. 

No  trouble  due  to  leaks  should  be  experienced  with  thi 

apparatus  owing  to  the  low  pressure  at  which  it  is  operated 

However,  due  precaution  should  be  taken  to  see  that  th' 

system  is  free  from  leaks  during  a  test. 

Table  45     APPROXIMATE  AMOUNT   OF  GAS  TO  US) 

IN  A  TEST  OF  NATURAL  GAS  BY  CHARCOAL 

TESTING  METHOD 

Specific  Cravily 

Cii.  I'l,  lolsc 

SjiCTilk  Gravity 

Cu.Kt.tors 

0.60 

125.0 

0,84 

4.3 

0.65 

200 

0.85 

4.1 

0.66 

17  4 

4.0 

0  67 

14.7 

o;87 

38 

13  2 

3  7 

0.60 

11.4 

0  89 

3  6 

0,70 

10  3 

0  90 

3  5 

0.71 

9  3 

0  95 

30 

0,72 

8  6 

1.00 

2  6 

0.73 

8.0 

1.05 

2.3 

0.74 

7.3 

1.10 

2,1 

0.75 

6  9 

1.15 

1  9 

0.78 

6.0 

1  20 

0.77 

6  2 

1.25 

16 

0  78 

5-8 

1.30 

1-5 

0.79 

5  0 

1.35 

1  4 

0  80 

5  2 

1.40 

1.3 

0.81 

4.9 

1  45 

13 

0.82 

4.7 

1  50 

1,8 

4  5 

If  no  information  other  tlnui  sptcific  gravity  is  available  ft 

estimating  the  gasoline  content  of  the  kus.   it  is  advisobic  to  ru 

duplicate    tests,  using    volumes  H  less  and  ,'3  greater,  than  tha 

alone  may  l>e  several  hundred  per  cent  in  error. 
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The  amount  of  gas  passed  through  the  charcoal  should 
)e  such  that  a  volume  of  about  25  cc.  of  gasoline  will  be  ob- 
ained  upon  distillation  of  the  enriched  charcoal,  when  using 
harcoal  of  approved  quality.  If  no  other  source  of  infor- 
lation  is  available,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  will  afford 
ome  idea  of  the  amount  of  gas  to  use  for  a  test.  In  such 
ase  reference  may  be  had  to  the  table  accompanying  the 
pparatus. 

The  rate  at  which  gas  should  be  passed  through  the  char- 
X)al  during  tests  of  lean  gas  is  limited  by  the  capacity  of  the 
iry  test  meter.  This  rate  is  about  15  to  30  cubic  feet  per 
hour,  allowing  a  reasonable  overload.  In  no  case  should  the 
gas  rate  be  so  great  that  the  test  is  completed  in  less  than  about 
thirty  minutes.  It  is  also  advisable  to  pass  the  gas  slowly 
enough  so  as  to  have  a  part  of  the  charcoal  cool  during  the 
entire  test.  The  heat  will  first  be  apparent  where  the 
gas  comes  into  first  contact  with  the  charcoal.  The  zone  of 
heat  will  then  gradually  travel  along  the  tube,  leaving  cool 
the  layer  of  charcoal  of  first  contact  with  the  gas,  and  there- 
by increasing  the  absorption  capacity  of  the  charcoal  and 
effecting  a  more  complete  removal  of  the  stable  hydro- 
carbons. 

DistiUing  Gasoline  from  Charcoal — The  most  satisfactory 
method  for  removal  of  gasoline  from  the  enriched  charcoal 
consists  in  adding  125  cc.  of  glycerin  to  the  charcoal  in  a 
flask  and  distilling  off  the  gasoline.  It  is  advisable  to  distill 
off  from  the  glycerin  before  using  it,  that  portion  boiling 
below  500  deg.  fahr.  This  operation  will  remove  most  of 
the  water  that  would  be  condensed  during  distillation  of 
gasoline  from  enriched  charcoal.  If  desired,  Mineral  Seal 
Oil  may  be  used  instead  of  glycerin.  Cresol  may  also  be 
used-  Any  cresol  which  is  carried  over  during  distillation 
may  be  removed  from  gasoline  by  washing  it  with  a  solution 
of  sodium  hydroxide. 
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The  distillation  apparatus  consists  of; 

2  Flat  base  ring  stands. 

2  5  inch  rings. 
1  Burner  platform. 
1  No.  2  high  temperature  burner. 
1  5  inch  square  asbestos  millboard. 

12  foot  '4  pure   gum   tubing. 

I  1000  cc.  round  bottom  boiling  flask. 

I  50  cc.  graduate. 

1  1000  cc.  beaker. 

1  500  cc.  Ehrlemeyer  flask. 

1  1428A  distillation  thermometer  20-520  fahr. 

1  I2x}-i  inch  glass  tube. 

1  assortment  rubber  stoppers. 

1  jacketed  condenser  with  circulating  device. 

3  2x2xft  inch  copper  ells. 
1  4x2)tA  inch  copper  tee. 
1  A  inch  copper  vapor  tube. 
1  copper  absorber. 
1  78-80  deg.  B.  hydrometer— 4  inch  Tycos.       ■ 
I  80-90  deg.  B.  hydrometer— 4  inch  Tycos. 

The  rate  of  distillation  should  be  such  that  at 
minutes  are  required  to  complete  the  distillation.  The 
surrounding  the  recei\'ing  cylinder  and  the  condensi 
should  be  filled  with  an  ice  water  mixture.  The  ice  an 
in  thecondenser  should  be  stirred  frequently  in  order  t 
complete  condensation  of  gasoline.  Failure  to  obser\ 
instructions  is  likely  to  result  in  low  gasohne  yields, 
sired  a  mechanically  agitated  device  may  be  readily  ii 
by  surroimding  the  condenser  tube  by  a  cylinder  ( 
both  ends.  Air  or  gas  may  be  caused  to  bubble  thro' 
water  between  the  cylinder  and  the  oonden.ser  tube  ' 
circulating  the  water  and  maintaining  a  temperatur 
deg.  fahr.     for  the  water  surrounding  the  condense 
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The  distillation  is  stopped  at  500  deg.  fahr.  most  of  the 
asoline  being  removed  from  the  charcoal  below  the 
;mperatiire  of  250  deg.  fahr. 

The  addition  of  glycerin  to  the  charcoal  is  frequently 
ccompanied  by  a  little  foaming.  This  difficulty  is 
vercome  by  heating  slowly  at  first  and  by  shaking  the  flask. 
his  latter  operation  can  be  accomplished  without  breaking 
onnections  between  the  flask  and  the  condenser. 
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In  case  the  distillate  is  less  than  15  cc.    from   250  cc. 

approved  quality*  charcoal,  a  low  saturation  of  charcoal 
th  gasoline  has  been  obtained.  It  frequently  happens  that 
ow  saturation  of  charcoal  is  accompanied  by  the  evolution 

a  large  quantity  of  vapors  that  cannot  be  condensed  at 
e  temperature  of  the  condenser  bath.  These  vapors  that 
;  not  condensed  carry  over  with  them  some  of  the  less 
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rolatile  vapors.  In  order  to  eliminate  this  error  it  is  ad- 
fVisabfe  to  use  results  of  tests  of  the  higher  saturation  only. 
If  this  cannot  be  done  it  is  advisable  to  pass  the  vapors  tliat 
are  not  condensed  through  a  condenser  tube  surrounded  by 
a  carbon  dioxide  acetone  bath  or  through  about  30  cc.  ol 
naphtha  in  a  graduated  cylinder.  The  gravity  and  volumt 
of  naphtha  is  determined  before  and  after  the  test  at  60  deg. 
fahr.  The  gravity  and  volume  of  condensate  are  alst 
determined  and  the  condensate  added  to  the  enrichec 
najihlha.  The  blend  is  then  weathered  so  that  the  grarit; 
of  the  gasoline  alone  in  the  blend  will  correspond  to  tha' 
which  falls  within  the  ten  poimd  vapor  tension  limit  fo 
gasoline  from  the  gas  in  the  locality  from  which  the  tes 
is  taken. 

Tile  modification  of  distillation  method  in  which  th 
non -condensable  vapors  are  passed  through  naphtha  afford 
an  opportunity  to  control  the  rate  of  distillation,  while  th 
pressure  introduced  aids  materially  in  condensing  the  mor 
volatile  vapors.  This  modification  which  has  proven  ver 
beneficial  in  the  oil  absorption  method,  was  devised  by  I 
M,  Biddison  and  C  L.  Voress. 

If  desired,  two  charcoal  tubes  may  be  used  in  serie 
during  the  absorption  of  gasoline  vapors  from  the  gas.  I 
such  case  the  charcoal  from  the  tube  of  first  contact  with  th 
gas  is  subjected  to  distillation  first  and  those  vapors  whic 
are  not  condensed  are  passed  through  the  enriched  Charcot 
in  the  tube  which  had  been  placed  second  in  contact  with  ga; 
The  charcoal  from  the  tube  of  second  contact  with  gas  i 
then  subjected  to  distillation.  Such  a  procedure  allows 
higher  saturation  in  the  first  tube,  cuts  down  distillatioi 
losses  and  permits  the  use  of  charcoal  of  poorer  quality  tha: 
could  othenvise  be  used. 

Another  modification  of  the  distillation  method  whicl 
has  met  with  success  in  cutting  down  distillation  losse: 
in  removing  gasoline  from  chaicoa.\  o^  Xovi  -iaVvaa.'Cwwi  ■'»>s 
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gasoline,  consists  in  using  part  of  the  enriched  charcoal  from 
the  tube  as  a  filtering  column  which  is  placed  in  the  neck  of 
the  distillation  flask.  The  filtering  column  of  enriched  char- 
coal is  supported  by  means  of  a  screen,  which,  in  turn,  is 
supported  by  a  wire  extending  through  the  stopper  in  the 
flask.  This  column  of  charcoal,  as  above  stated,  acts  as  a 
filtering  agent  and  thereby  removes  the  heavier  hydrocar- 
bons which  might  otherwise  be  lost  during  the  first  part  of 


Table  46 

MULTIPLYING  FACTORS  FOR  CONVERTING  YIELD 
OF  OBSERVED  GRAVITY  TO  YIELD  OF  DE- 
SIRED GRAVITY 

Desired  Gravity  deg.  B. 


Observed 

Gravity 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

deg.B. 

95 

.480 

.515 

.545 

.580 

.610 

.645 

.690 

.735 

.785 

94 

.520 

.555 

.590 

.625 

.665 

.705 

.755 

.805 

.860 

93 

.565 

.600 

.640 

.680 

.720 

.760 

.815 

.870 

.930 

92 

.610 

.650 

.690 

.730 

.770 

.820 

.875 

.935 

1.000 

91 

.655 

.695 

.740 

.780 

.830 

.880 

.940 

1.000 

1.070 

90 

.700 

.740 

.785 

.830 

.880 

.940 

1  000 

1.065 

1.145 

89 

.745 

.780 

.835 

.885 

.940 

1.000 

1  065 

1.140 

1.215 

88 

.790 

.835 

.890 

.940 

1.000 

1.060 

1.135 

1.210 

1.295 

87 

.840 

.885 

.945 

1.000 

1.060 

1.125 

1  200 

1.285 

1.375 

86 

.890 

.940 

1.000 

1.060 

1.125 

1.195 

1.275 

1.360 

1.460 

85 

.945 

1.000 

1.065 

1.125 

1.195 

1.265 

1.355 

1.445 

1.550 

84 

1.000 

1.060 

1.125 

1.195 

1.265 

1.345 

1.435 

1.530 

1.640 

83 

1.060 

1.125 

1.195 

1.265 

1.340 

1.420 

1.515 

1.620 

1.735 

82 

1.125 

1.195 

1.265 

1.340 

1.420 

1 .  500 

1.600 

1.715 

1.830 

81 

1.195 

1.265 

1.340 

1.420 

1.500 

1.590 

1.695 

1.815 

1.940 

80 

1.265 

1.340 

1.420 

1.500 

1.590 

1.680 

1.790 

1.920 

2.050 

79 

1.340 

1.420 

1.500 

1.590 

1.680 

1.770 

1.895 

2  025 

2.170 

78 

1.420 

1.500 

1.600 

1.685 

1.780 

1.870 

2.000 

2.140 

2.295 

77 

1.505 

1.600 

1.695 

1.785 

1.880 

1  980 

2.120 

2  265 

2.430 

76 

1.595 

1.695 

1.795 

1.895 

1 .  995 

2.090 

2.240 

i  2.Wi\^.^i^ 

75 

/ 

1.09a 

2.790/ 

1.900 

2.000 

2.105 

2.205 

2.380 

\  a.b^oy^.^'tf 
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the  distillation.  After  a  few  cc.  of  gasoline  has  been  ob- 
tained in  the  receiving  cyhnder,  the  column  of  charcoal  is 
gradually  dropped  into  the  flask,  by  lowering  the  screen  sup- 
port, this  latter  operation  being  performed  by  pushing  the 
wire  which  extends  through  the  stopper  in  the  distillation 
flask.     The  distillation  is  then  completed  in  the  usual  manner. 

Each  of  the  modifications  mentioned  above  have  tended 
to  increase  the  accuracy  of  the  distillation  method.  The 
latest  modification  devised  by  the  writer  and  used  at  the 
present  time,  is  carried  out  as  follows:  About  50  cc.  of  the 
enriched  charcoal  is  poured  into  an  empty  absorber.  The 
remainder  of  the  enriched  charcoal  is  poured  into  the  flask 
125  cc.  of  glycerin  added,  and  the  distillation  carried  out  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  vapors  not  condensed  during  this 
distillation  are  passed  directly  through  the  absorber  con- 
taining the  50  cc.  of  enriched  charcoal.  When  a  temper- 
ature of  500  deg.  fahr.  as  shown  by  thermometer  in  the 
flask,  has  been  reached,  the  flame  is  removed  and  the  flask 
allowed  to  cool  for  about  five  minutes.  About  60  cc.  of 
glycerin  are  poiaed  into  the  flask.  The  50  cc.  of  enriched 
charcoal  are  placed  in  a  hollow  cylinder  made  of  filter  paper, 
the  cylinder  containing  the  charcoal  is  dropped  into  the 
flask,  and  the  flask  again  heated  tn  500  deg.  fahi.  Naphtha 
need  not  be  used  in  this  method  of  distillation.  In  taking 
the  absorption  test  in  the  field,  it  is  advisable  to  pass  the  gas 
from  the  bottom  upward  through  the  tube,  so  as  to  have  the 
charcoal  of  lower  saturation  at  the  top  of  the  tube.  The 
50  cc.  of  charcoal  poured  out  of  the  top  of  the  tube  for  this 
method  of  distillation  will  then  represent  charcoal  of  lower 
saturation. 

This  latest  distillation  method  can  be  carried  out  ver)' 
rapidly.  The  gasoline  from  the  first  charge  of  charcoal  may 
be  distilled  as  fast  as  desired,  since  the  stable  vapors  which 
are  not  condensed  are  absorbed  in  the  charcoal  which  is 
later  used  for  the  second  charge.  The  time  required  for  dls- 
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tilling  the  gasoline  from  both  charges  of  charcoal  need  not 
exceed  thirty  minutes.  This  modification  when  used  in 
distillations  carried  out  under  a  pressure  of  about  5  to 
15  lb.  increases  the  yield  considerably  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  a  product  of  greater  volatility  as  would  be  expected. 
When  the  distillations  are  carried  out  under  pressure,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  metal  (preferably  copper) distillation  flask. 

The  greatest  chances  for  improving  the  accuracy  of  the 
charcoal  testing  method  lies  in  the  possibilities  of  improve- 
ments in  the  methods  of  distilling  the  gasoHne  from  the 
charcoal.  The  charcoal  testing  method  has  in  all  comparative 
tests  shown  a  greater  yield  of  gasoline,  considering  gravity, 
distillation  loss,  vapor  tension,  and  weathering  loss,  than 
any  other  direct  testing  method  when  the  tests  were 
properly  conducted,  but  the  method  does  not  show  the 
maximum  amount  of  salable  product  obtainable  by  plant 
practice  (see  Page  183). 

Absolute  alcohol  may  be  used  as  a  solvent  for  vapors 
that  do  not  condense  during  distillation.  The  vapors  are  pass- 
ed through  two  50  cc.  cylinders  in  series  in  an  ice  salt  water 
bath,  each  cyHnder  containing  25  cc.  of  absolute  alcohol 
accurately  measured.  The  gasoline  extracted  from  the 
vapors  will  separate  from  the  alcohol  upon  addition  of  water. 
The  cylinders  should  be  about  9  inches  high  and  graduated 
to  ^  of  a  cc.  Absolute  alcohol  can  be  obtained  sufficiently 
pure  for  this  test  by  distilling  denatured  alcohol  over  dry 
activated  charcoal  and  quicklime.  This  method  gives  a 
much  higher  yield  but  the  total  condensate  generally  weathers 
to  the  same  volume  as  obtained  without  this  modification. 

Vapor  Tension  and  Gravity  of  Gasoline — This  appa- 
ratus (not  supplied  with  outfit)  consists  of  a  mercury  mano- 
meter made  of  1  to  3  m.  m.  capillary  tubing  and  a  25  cc. 
graduated  cylinder.  The  cylinder  containing  the  conden- 
sate is  attached  to  a  manometer  by  means  of  a  rubber  stop- 
per or  by  means  of  a  cork  stopper  and  Kotinksy  cement. 
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(A    suitable    cement  may    be    made    by    mixing    shellac  | 
and  pine  tar.)      The  air    is  purged    from  the  apparatus  I 
by  lowering  the  sliding  reservoir  and  allowing  vapors  to  I 
bubble  up  through  the  column  of  mercury.    The  amount  of 
pressure  is  controlled  by  the  height  of  the  mercury  column, 
The  leveling  bulb  serves  the  purpose  of  setting  the  "relief' 
at  any  desired  pressure.     The  vapor  tension  reading  should 
be  taken   with  the  relief  set  at  a    pressure  only  slightly 
greater  than  that  shown  on  the  U  tube. 


VAPOR.  Tt-naioii 
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In  case  the  distillate  has  a  vapor  tension  of  less  than  10 
3imds  per  sq.  in.  at  100  deg.  falir.,  the  saturation  of  the 
larcoal  with  gasoline  has  probably  been  too  high.  This 
equently  occurs  if  the  distillate  from  250  cc.  of  approved 
iality  charcoal  is  in  excess  of  35  cc. 

The  gravity  of  the  gasoline  is  taken,  according  to  the 
•escribed  methods,  *  by  means  of  a  small  hydrometer.  A 
ur  inch  Tycos  hydrometer  will  give  very  satisfactory  re- 
ilts.  The  gravity  and  yield  is  determined  on  the  gasoline 
maining  in  the  cylinder  after  the  product  has  been  weath- 
ed  to  a  ten  pound  vapor  tension  at  100  deg.  fahr.  or  after 
Gathering  to  any  desired  temperature  at  atmospheric  press- 
e.  (See  "Regulations  to  Govern  the  Utilization  of  Casing- 
.^ad  gas  Produced  From  Oil  Wells  on  Restricted  Indian 
ands",  and  "Regulations  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
ommissicn  for  Transportation  of  Explosives  and  other 
'angerous  Articles  by  Freight  and  by  Express.") 

If  a  large  number  of  tests  are  made  of  gas  in  one  locality 
is  not  necessary  to  weather  condensate  from  each  distil- 
tion  to  a  ten  pound  vapor  tension  product,  since  the  aver- 
se gravity  for  the  results  of  several  tests  may  be  taken  as 
^presenting  the  gravity  of  the  ten  pound  vapor  tension  gas- 
line  from  that  locality. 

Calculations. 

The  yield  of  gasoline  is  calculated  from  the  following 
irmula  in  which 

G.  P.  M.  =  Gallons  of  gasoline  per  thousand  cubic  feet 
■  gas  (at  temperature  of  60  deg.  fahr.  and  pressure  of  30 
iches  of  mercury.) 

One  U.  S.  Gallon  =  3785  cubic  centimeters. 

A  =  Volume  in  cubic  feet  (at  temperature  of  GO 
deg.  fahr.  and  pressure  of  30  inches  of  mer- 
cury) of  gas  passed  through  the  charcoal. 


•   U.  S;  Bureau  of  Standards  Circular  No.  57.     United  States  Standard  Tables 
r  Petroleum  Oils . 
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B  = 


.  P.  M. 


Volume  in  cubic  centimeters  {at  temperature 
of  60  deg.  fahr.)  of  gasoline  distilled  from   i 
the  charcoal. 

B  X  1000 
AX37S5     "'' 

.2642  6 


[  The  table  on  page  186  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Voress,  wiH 

find  ready  use  in  calculating  gasoline  yields.  To  calculate 
yields  multiply  the  voliune  in  cubic  centimeters  of  gasoline 
obtained  from  the  charcoal  by  the  factor  in  the  column  oppo- 
site to  the  volume,  in  cubic  feet,  of  gas  used  in  the  test 
'ITie  result  obtained  by  using  this  table  is  in  gallons  per 
million. 

Ie.  g.   51  cubic  feet  of  gas  were  used. 
25  cubic  feet  of  gasoline  were  obtained. 

Refer  to  column  two,  row  one.     The  factor  is  5.1817. 

Therefore  the  yield  is  5.1817  x  25  =  130  gallons  per 
million  or  0.130  G.  P.  M. 

The  factor  for  5.1  cubic  feet  would  be  51.817,  as  will  be 
readily  understood. 

Gravity    of    raw    gasoline    in  a  blend  is  calculated  as 
follows,  in  which : 

Vt  =  Volume  in  cubic  centimeters  of  blend. 

V«=VoIume  in  cubic  centimeters  of  naphtha. 

V,=  Volume  in  cubic  centimeters  of  gasoline.     {Increase 
in  volume  of  napbtlia.) 

G6  =  Specific  gravity  of  blend. 

G„  =  Specific  gravity  of  naphtha. 

G(  =  Specific  gravity  of  gasoline 

The  temperature  of  60  deg.  falir, 
Volume  and  gravity  determination 

_  _V.G.-V.G. 


taken  as  basis  for 


V, 
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The  gravity  of  gasoline  corresponding  to  degrees  B., 
may  be  obtained  by  reference  to  tables  in  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Standards  Circular  No.  57  United  States  Standard  Tables 
for  Petroleum  Oils.    See  Part  19. 

Table  46  page  171  is  intended  for  use  in  correcting 
volumes  of  gasoline  of  known  gravity  to  volume  of  another 
gravity,  which  may  be  desired  as  a  basis  for  reporting  results 
of  tests  for  gasoline  yield.  The  table  may  be  used  for  cor- 
recting yields  if  the  gravity  of  the  gasoline  distilled  from  the 
charcoal  does  not  correspond  to  gravity  of  a  ten  pound  vapor 
tension  product.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  each  factor 
in  this  table  represents  only  an  approximation  since  gravity 
conversion  factors  are  dependent  upon  the  composition  of 
the  gasoline.  It  is,  therefore,  not  advisable  to  use  the  factors 
in  this  table  over  a  range  greater  than  four  degrees  Baume 
(plus  or  minus  two  degrees  Baume) : 

Factors  Affecting  Results  of  Tests  of  Gas  by  the  Char- 
coal Testing  Method — A  careful  study  has  been  made  of  the 
following  factors:  Rate  of  gas  flow;  vSaturation  of  absorbent 
with  gasoline;  Temperature;  Pressure;  Amount  of  moisture 
present  in  the  charcoal  and  in  the  gas  to  be  tested. 

It  has  been  shown  that  rates  up  to  00  cu.  ft.  per  hour 
may  be  used  on  lean  gas  without  materially  affecting  the 
results  of  tests  with  this  apparatus.  In  no  case  should  the 
rate  of  gas  flow  be  so  great  that  the  test  is  completed  in  less 
than  about  twenty  minutes.  This  affords  opportunity  for 
dissipation  of  heat  caused  by  absorption  of  gasoline  and 
increases  chances  of  obtaining  a  representative  sample  of  the 
gas  for  the  test. 

The  saturation  of  the  absorbent  with  gasoline  may  vary 
from  3  per  cent  by  volume  (7.5  cc.  of  distillate)  to  15  per 
cent  (37.5  cc.  of  distillate)  without  materially  affecting 
results  of  tests,  providing  precautions  regarding  methods  of 
testing  as  described  in  this  article,  are  careiviWy  IoWon^^A.. 
The  results  of  tests  by  the  writer  in  which  distiWale^  ol  %.^\ 
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16.0;  20.0;  28.0;  32.0  and  38.0  cc.  were  obtained,  showed  a 
maximum  variation  from  the  mean  value  of  only  6  per  cent 
and  an  average  variation  from  the  mean  value  of  only  3.8 
per  cent.  The  limits  of  saturation  of  charcoal  with  gasoline 
depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  cjiiality  and  quantity  of 
gasoline  fractions  present  in  the  gaseous  mixture. 

Pressure  has  but  little  effect  upon  the  absorption  of  gaso- 
line by  charcoal.  Absorption  tests  by  this  apparatus  are  car- 
ried out  at  atmospheric  pressure.  The  accuracy  of  the  method 
would  not  be  materially  increased  by  attempting  to  conduct 
tests  at  higher  pressures. 

Experiments  have  shown  that,  with  other  conditions  of 
experiment  constant,  the  amount  of  gasoline  absorbed  by 
charcoal  depends  upon  the  temperature  of  the  absorbent. 
The  lower  the  temperature  the  greater  is  the  amount  and 
the  higher  is  the  gravity  of  gasoline  absorbed  by  the  char- 
coal. Since  the  condensate  is  generally  weathered  to  60 
dcg.  fahr.  or  to  a  product  having  a  desired  vapor  tension, 
and  the  yield  calculated  on  the  volume  of  the  weathered 
product,  the  temperature  has  little  eflect  upon  results  of 
tests,  as  far  as  practical  testing  purposes  arc  concerned.  It 
has  been  shown  that  charcoal  will  absorb  gasoline  until  a 
temperature  of  600  deg.  fahr.  lias  been  reached,  the  temper- 
ature curve  being  a  straight  line.  The  amount  of  gasohne 
absorbed  by  charcoal  at  temperatures  above  550  deg.  fahr. 
is  practically  nil. 

The  percentage  of  water  that  may  be  present  in  the 
charcoal  without  appreciably  affectitig  its  value  as  an  ab- 
sorbent for  gasoline  vapors  depends  upon  several  factors, 
chief  of  which  are  the  quality  of  the  charcoal,  temperature, 
and  the  moisture  content  and  the  gasoline  content  of  the  gas. 
It  has  been  shown  that  charcoal  of  approved  quaUty  may 
contain  at  least  4  per  cent  moisture  content  without  unduly 
impairing  the  value  of  the  absorbent  for  use  in  tests  of  gas  for 
^so//ne  con  tent.   During  testsoS  very  T\t\\  ^a.'j.vVieVtB.Via 


iring  testsoS  very  T\t\\  y.a.'i .VaeVg^Vgas^BL 
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by  absorption  of  vapors  will  sometimes  remove  a  large  amoimt 
of  water  from  charcoal  having  a  high  moisture  content. 

If  the  gas  tested  has  a  very  high  moisture  content,  the 
absorption  capacity  of  the  charcoal  for  the  more  volatile 
vapors  will  be  reduced.  The  gasoline  extracted  in  such 
cases  will  be  more  stable  than  is  generally  obtained.  If 
desired,  the  gas  may  be  dried  by  first  passing  it  through  a 
tube  of  granular  anhydrous  calcium  chloride. 

Applicability  of  the  Method  and  Apparatus  to  Other 
Industries — ^Actual  tests  have  shown  that  the  apparatus  and 
method  is  applicable  for  determining  the  amount  of  other 
vapors  present  in  other  gaseous  mixtures.  It  has  been  used 
in  testing  such  mixtures  as  enriched  water  gas  for  condens- 
able hydrocarbons,  gases  evolved  from  oil  cracking  stills 
for  gasoline  content,  benzol  and  toluol  air  mixtures,  alcohol 
air  mixtures,  gasoline  air  mixtures,  acetone  air  mixtures, 
ether  air  mixtures,  chloroform  air  mixtures  and  amyl  acetate 
air  mixtures.  The  distillation  method  requires  modification 
in  some  cases. 

Table  47 

RESULTS   OF   SOME   COMPARATIVE   TESTS   WITH 

THE   CHARCOAL  AND   OIL   ABSORPTION 

METHODS 


Sample 
No. 

Method 

Type  of  oil 
Absorber 

Yield 
G.P.M. 

Gasoline  re- 
covered 
deg.  B. 

1 

Charcoal 

■    •   •    •    • 

0.22 

00  4 

1 

Oil 

1  Coil 

0.20 

00.2 

2 

.    Charcoal 

1.21 

S4.0 

2 

Oil 

1   Coil 

1.07 

S3.0 

3 

Charcoal 

2 . 3.-) 

S().0 

3 

Oil 

1  Coil 

2.1.-) 

So.O 

4 

Charcoal 

2.04 

SO.O 

4 

Oil 

I  Coil 

1.74 

S7 . 0 

5 

Charcoal 

4.1H 

\        %  .V. 

'    1 

Oil                    1 

•/  Coils 

4. OS 

\       V^V  ,v\ 

B  of  M. 

\ 
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candeosate  lo  60  deg.  fahr.  are  generally  higher  than  those 
obtained  by  the  compressor  outfit.  The  percentage  dif- 
ference between  results  of  tests  by  the  two  methods  becomes 
less  as  the  gasoline  content  of  the  gas  increases,  and 
check  ver\'  closely  on  gases  showing  more  than  about 
3.0  G.  P.  M. 

Results  of  Tests  Compared  with  Plant  Practice — Num- 
erous tests  have  been  made  at  oil  absorption  plants  and  at 
compression  plants.  Wherever  accurate  data  could  be  ob- 
tained for  the  amount  of  gas  handled  by  the  plant  and  for 
the  amount  of  gasoline  sold,  the  results  of  tests  by  the 
charcoal  method  checked  plant  production  very  closely. 
As  a  rule,  a  plant  that  leaves  a  large  amount  of  gasoline  in 
the  residue  gas  shows  a  lower  gasoline  production  than  should 
be  expected,  judging  from  results  of  tests  by  the  charcoal 
method.  On  the  other  hand,  a  plant  that  is  operating  very 
efficiently  generally  shows  a  trifie  greater  production  than 
would  be  expected  judging  from  results  of  tests  by  the 
charcoal  nietliod.  This  latter  case  is  especially  true  of  plants 
which  operate  at  \'ery  low  temperatures,  and  which  make 
use  of  a  large  quantity  of  blending  material. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which  a  figure  for  the 
percentage  efficiency  of  gasoline  jjlants  can  be  calculated, 
but  the  gasoline  in  the  outlet  gas  (G,  P.  M.)  forms 
a  better  gauge  of  the  satisfactory  operation  of  a  plant 
than  any  percentage  of  efficiency.  The  gasoline  content  of 
the  gas  at  many  plants  varies  considerably  from  day  to  day, 
so  that  an  average  figure  is  sometimes  very  hard  to  obtain. 
unless  a  very  large  number  of  tests  are  made  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  This  is  due  to  several  factors,  some  of  which 
are  the  variations  in  pressure  on  tlic  wells  and  the  shutting 
in  and  opening  different  wells. 

The  Charcoal  Testing  Method  docs  not  give,  neither 
does  any  other  direct  testing  method  give  the  maximum 
salable  products  obtainable  by  plants  operating  at  ver>'4 
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efficiencies,  especially  plants  which  make  use  of  large  quan- 
tities of  blending  material.  Such  plants  are  able  to  sell  a 
certain  amotmt  of  dissolved  gas  which  will  not  liquefy  in  the 
condenser  of  the  charcoal  testing  apparatus ;  in  other  words, 
while  the  charcoal  testing  apparatus  is  more  efficient  than 
any  plant  in  removing  gasoline  from  natural  gas,  it  is  less 
efficient  than  some  plants  in  recovering  the  gasoline  which  it 
has  extracted.  Some  plants  operating  at  very  high  efficiency 
really  have  methods  of  making  a  mixture  of  gasoline  and 
dissolved  gas  and  not  gasoline  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

There  follows  the  results  of  a  few  tests  made  of  the  inlet 
and  outlet  gases  of  gasoline  plants: 

Table  49 
RESULTS  OF  TESTS  OF  GASES  AT  GASOLINE  PLANTS 


Kind 

Plant 
No. 

Yield 

Gasoline 

Yield 

of 

Method 

G.P.M. 

Produced 

G.P.M. 

Plant 

(Inlet) 

deg.  B. 

(Outlet) 

1 

Char. 

.  175 

88.0 

.057 

Abs. 

1 

Plant 

.121 

86.0 

■    ■    • 

2 

Char. 

.516 

88.0 

103 

Abs. 

2 

Plant 

.381 

90.5 

,       1 

3 

Char. 

.234 

88.0 

031 

Abs. 

3 

Plant 

:2m 

90.0 

•       • 

4 

Char. 

1.33 

88.0 

15 

Comp. 

4 

Plant 

1.40 

90.0 

. . . 

5 

Char. 

1.83 

88.0 

0 

0/ 

Comp. 

O 

Plant 

1.42 

84.0 

G 

Char. 

2.38 

98 . 0 

0 

.59 

Comp. 

6 

Plant 

1.8.3 

1(K).0 

. . . . 

Results  of  Tests  of  Gas  from  Gas  and  Oil  Wells  In  order 
to  show  how  closely  the  results  of  individual  tests  check 
each  other  and  to  afford  some  idea  of  the  extcnsiv^e  use  to 
which  the  charcoal  testing  method  has  been  subjected,  the 
results  of  a  few  representative  tests  of  gas  from  different 
localities  are  presented  in  the  following  table : 
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Table  EO 

RESULTS  OF  TESTS  OF  GAS  FROM  SEVERA: 

LOCALITIES 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

Samnle  No.    1 

0  42 

1  96 

1.09 

1  76 

0  31 

1  06 

6  00 

1 

0  30 

2  04 

6.42 

2 

063 

2  03 

101 

1  69 

0  28 

1  89 

4  S7 

3 

0.68 

2  06 

I  04 

1.79 

0  27 

493 

i 

0  G6 

4  63 

3 

022 

1  98 

rie 

3;  67 

1  36 

1  98 

1  60 

3 

020 

2  ID 

1 11 

3  60 

1  30 

3 

0  23 

i 

024 

1  67 

1  41 

2  26 

i  06 

233 

1  48 

i 

0  24 

1.76 

1  39 

2  23 

243 

1  49 

i 

0  26 

1  52 

e 

0  26 

1  91 

088 

1  09 

1  49 

6 

0  24 

1  86 

1  01 

147 

6 

0  21 

" 

6 

0  28 

a  10 

1  33 

6 

66 

6 

0  2G 

2.04 

1  28 

6 

0  27 

7 

1  16 

1  7G 

083 

6 

43 

7 

1  21 

1  93 

0  78 

7 

1  16 
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A:  Dtike  Field,  Desdemona,  Texas,  October,  1919. 
Yield  in  Gallot^s  per  M.  cu.  ft.  of  88  deg.  B.  Product. 

B :  Lee  County,  Kentucky,  Big  Sinking  Pool,  December, 
1919.  Yield  in  Gallons  per  M.  cu.  ft.  of  86  deg.  B. 
Product  of  93^  lb.     Vapor  tension  at  100  deg.  fahr. 

C:  Casinghead  Gas  near  Washington,  Pennsylvania, 
March,  1919.  Yield  in  Gallons  per  M.  cu.  ft.  of 
condensate  of  82-90  deg.  B.  *Natural  Gas  Dear 
Washington,  Pennsylvania. 

D:  Tepetate,Los  Naranjos,and  Casiano  Gas,  July,  1919. 
Yield  in  Gallons  per  M.  cu.  ft.  of  84  deg.  B.  gaso- 
line of  Approximately  10  lb.  Vapor  Tension  at  100 
deg.  fahr. 

E:  Roane  County,  West  Virgina,  Casinghead  Gas, 
February,  1919.  Yield  in  galllons  per  M.  cu.  ft.  of 
condensate  of  82-86  deg.  B. 

F:  Casinghead  Gas  near  Bolivar,  New  York,  September, 
1919.  Yield  in  Gallons  per  M.  cu.  ft.  at  Approxi- 
mately 94  deg.  B.  product. 

G:  Casinghead  Gas,  in  Oklahoma,  1920.  Yield  in  Gal- 
lons per  M.  cu.  ft.  of  condensate  weathered  to  60 
deg.  fahr. 

H:  Casinghead  GasoUne,  California,  August,  1919. 
Yield  in  Gallons  per  M.  cu.  ft.  of  79  deg.  B.  of  10  lb. 
vaf)or  tension  at  100  deg.  fahr. 
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Table  51-FACTORS  FOR  GASOLINE  ABSORPTION 

"  lS8r2766 

61  6  1817 

101 

"2  6166 

161 

r7501 

201 

3148 

261 

1  0626 

S132  1362 

62  6  0821 

102 

2  6908 

162 

1  7386 

202 

3082 

262 

1  0487 

3 

SB  0902 

53  4  9862 

103 

2  5667 

163 

1  7272 

203 

3010 

253 

1  0446 

4 

66  0676 

54  4  8939 

104 

2  5410 

164 

1  7160 

204 

2964 

264 

1  0404 

e 

52  8641 

65  4  8049 

105 

2  6168 

156 

1  7049 

205 

2891 

255 

1  0364 

6 

44  0461 

66  4  7191 

106 

2  4931 

!66 

1  6940 

206 

2828 

266 

1  0323 

7 

37  7529 

57  4  6363 

107 

2  4698 

167 

1  6832 

207 

2767 

267 

1  0283 

e 

33  0338 

684  5564 

108 

2  4469 

168 

1  672f, 

208 

2705 

258 

1  0343 

9 

39  3634 

694  4792 

109 

2  4245 

159 

1  6621 

200 

2644 

259 

1  0203 

10 

26  4270 

604  4046 

110 

2  4026 

160 

1  6616 

210 

2684 

260 

1  0164 

11 

34  0346 

614  3333 

111 

2  380e 

161 

1  6414 

211 

2526 

261 

1  0125 

12 

33  0225 

62  4  3624 

112 

2  3595 

162 

1  6313 

212 

2465 

262 

1  0086 

13 

20  3286 

63  4  1948 

113 

163 

1  6213 

213 

2407 

263 

1  0048 

li 

18  8764 

64  4  1292 

114 

2  3181 

164 

1  6114 

214 

2349 

264 

1  0010 

16 

17  6180 

66  4  0667 

115 

2  2980 

165 

1  6016 

216 

2292 

266 

9972 

16 

16  6169 

661  0041 

116 

2  2792 

166 

1  6920 

216 

2234 

266 

9936 

17 

16  5453 

67  3  9443 

117 

2  2687 

167 

1  6826 

217 

2178 

267 

9898 

18 

14  6817 

683  8863 

118 

2  2396 

168 

1  6730 

218 

2122 

9860 

19 

13  9089 

69  3  8300 

119 

2  2208 

169 

1  5667 

219 

2067 

269 

9824 

ao 

13  2135 

70  3  7753 

120 

2  2022 

170 

1  6646 

220 

2012 

270 

9788 

21 

12  5843 

71 3  7221 

121 

2  1840 

171 

1  6464 

221 

1968 

271 

9762 

22 

12  0123 

72  3  6704 

122 

2  1661 

172 

1  6364 

222 

1904 

272 

.9713 

2S 

11  4900 

73  3  6201 

123 

2  1486 

173 

1  6276 

223 

1851 

273 

9680 

34 

11  0112 

74  3  5712 

124 

2  1312 

174 

1  6188 

224 

1797 

274 

9643 

36 

10  5708 

75  3  6236 

125 

2  1142 

176 

1  5101 

226 

1746 

275 

9G10 

26 

10  1642 

76  3  4T72 

126 

2  0974 

176 

1  5015 

226 

1693 

276 

9676 

27 

9  7878 

77  3  432J 

127 

2  0809 

177 

1  4931 

227 

1642 

277 

9640 

28 

9  43B2 

78  3  3881 

2  0646 

178 

1  4846 

228 

1690 

278 

9506 

39 

9  1128 

79  3  3452 

129 

2  0486 

179 

1  4764 

229 

1540 

279 

9472 

SO 

8  8090 

80  3  3033 

130 

2  0328 

180 

1  4681 

230 

149D 

280 

9438 

31 

8  6248 

81  3  2626 

131 

2  0173 

181 

1  4601 

231 

1440 

281 

9406 

32 

8  2584 

82.3  2228 

132 

2  OO20 

182 

1.4520 

232 

1391 

282 

9371 

33 

8  0082 

83  3  1840 

133 

1  9870 

183 

1  4441 

233 

1342 

283 

9336 

St 

7  7726 

84'3  1460 

134 

1  9721 

184 

1  4362 

234 

1293 

284 

9306 

36 

7  S506 

86  3  1091 

135 

1  957e 

185 

1  4285 

235 

1246 

286 

9273 

36 

7  3508 

86,3  0729 

136 

1  9431 

186 

1  4208 

236 

1196 

286 

9240 

37 

7  1424 

87:3  0376 

137 

1  9290 

187 

1  4132 

237 

1161 

287 

9208 

38 

6  9644 

88:3  003C 

138 

1  9150 

168 

1  4057 

238 

1104 

286 

9176 

39 

6  7762 

89  2  9693 

139 

1  9012 

189 

1  3983 

239 

1067 

289 

9144 

40 

6  6067 

90  2  9363 

140 

190. 

1  3909 

240, 

1011 

290 

9113 

41 

6  4466 

91  2  9041 

141 

1  8743 

191 

1  3836 

241 

0966 

291 

9081 

42 

6  2921 

92  2  8725 

142 

1  8610 

192 

1  3764 

242 

0920 

292 

9050 

43 

6  1468 

93.2  8416 

143 

1  8480 

193 

1  3693 

243 

0875 

293 

9019 

'     44 

6  0061 

94'2  eiu 

144 

1  8362 

194 

1  3622 

244, 

0831 

294 

8989 

46 

6  8727 

95  2  7818 

145 

1  8226 

195 

1  3552 

245 

0787 

296 

8968 

4G 

6  7460 

96  2  7528 

116. 

1  8100 

196, 

1  3483 

246 

0742 

8928 

47 

E  6228 

97  2  7244 

1471 

1  7976 

197, 

1  3415 

247 

0699 

8898 

48 

6  6068 

98  2  6956 

148 

1  7856 

1981 

1  3347 

248 

0660 

298 

8868 

4S 

6  3933 

99  2  6694 

149; 

1  7736 

199, 

1  3280 

249, 

0613 

299 

8838 

60 

5  2854 

100  2  6427 

160! 

1  7618 

200 

1  3213 

2E0! 

057! 

300 

8809 
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PART  EIGHT 

Gathering  Lines. 

VACUUM,  PIPE  LINES,  BOOSTER  STATION, 
PIPE  LINE  CAPACITIES.  - 

VACUUM 

Throughout  this  book  the  word  vacuum  will  be  used 
in  place  of  the  expression  ''minus  pressure  or  'vacuum/  " 
A  perfect  vacuum  has  never  been  obtained  and  probably 
never  will  be.  The  true  meaning  of  the  word  vacuum  is — 
a  void,  a  vacuity,  a  space  where  no  material  substance  exists. 

The  meaning  intended  and  understood  by  the  casing- 
head  gas  fraternity  is  that  of  a  partial  vacuum  or  any  minus 
pressure  below  atmospheric  pressure.  It  is  in  that  sense  that 
the  word  vacuum  is  used  in  this  book. 

Placing  a  Vacuum  on  Wells — In  some  instances  where 
the  oil  sand  is  very  **loose"  or  coarse,  placing  a  high 
vacuum  suddenly  on  a  well  has  reduced  the  production  of  oil. 
This  caused  a  sudden  inrush  of  oil  and  gas  carrying  sand 
with  it,  which  partially  filled  up  the  hole  and  interfered 
with  the  production  of  oil. 

A  light  vacuum  should  be  placed  on  wells  first  and  grad- 
ually increased  until  the  desired  vacuum  is  obtained.  By  so 
doing  the  vacuum  effect  has  opportunity  to  gradually  work 
back  into  the  sand  without  causing  any  sudden  inrush  of  oil 
and  gas  which  wotdd  carry  sand,  heavy  oil,  etc.  with  them. 

Advantage  of  Pumping  Gas  from  a  Well  Under  a 
Vaccum — ^It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  lower  the  pressure 
on  a  liquid  the  lower  the  boiling  point,  and  the  higher  the 
pressure  the  higher  the  boiling  point.  It  is  just  as  essential 
to  compress  casinghead  gas  to  a  high  pressure  to  condense 
the  gasoline  vapors,  as  it  is  to  lower  the  pressure  on  W\e  nncW 
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to  lower  the  boiling  point  and  increase  the  evaporation  ol  1 
the  gasoline  in  the  oil  lying  in  the  natural  state  in  the  oil  sand. 
For  example:  Water  will  boil  at  212  deg.  fahr.  at  sea  level  or 
an  atmospheric  pressure  of  14.7  lb.  persq.  inch.  Water  in  a 
boiler  under  pressure  of  15  lb.  per  sq.  inch  above  atmospheric 
pressure  will  boil  at  a  temperature  of  249  deg.  fahr.  and  under 
a  pressure  of  thirty  pounds  above  atmospheric  pressure  will 
boil  at  a  temperature  of  273  deg.  fahr.  Likewise  when  the 
pressure  is  lowered  to  below  atmospheric  pressure  the  boitinf 
point  of  water  drops  below  212  deg.  fahr.  At  a  pressure 
equal  to  29.1  inches  of  mercury  vacuum  the  water  will  boil 
at  32  deg.  fahr. 

The  same  theory  applies  to  all  liquid  hydrocarbons. 
Therefore  it  is  good  practice  to  apply  as  great  a  vacuum  as 
possible  on  a  casinghead  gas  well,  as  it  increases  both  the 
fiow  of  the  oil  and  the  flow  of  the  gas. 

PIPE  LINES 

The  lines  are  seldom  very  long  or  very  large  in  diameter. 
Most  of  the  lines  in  use  are  from  two  inch  to  eight  inch. 

As  the  pressure  is  often  many  inches  of  mercury-  below 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  the  gas  volumes  to  be  carried 
are  generally  small,  considerably  larger  lines  are  required 
than  if  the  same  voliraie  of  gas  were  to  be  carried  at  a  press- 
sure  higher  than  atmospheric.  Pipe  lines  should  be  large 
thereby  decreasing  the  loss  in  prcssiU'e  between  the  vacuum 
pumps  and  the  wells,  and  uicreasing  the  vacuum  in  the  wells 
as  there  is  less  friction  in  large  lines. 

While  plain  end  pipe  is  occasionally  used  to  transport 
casingiiead  gas,  screw  pipe  is  in  more  common  use. 
Free  gasoline  on  the  rubber  rings  used  on  plain  end  pipe, 
quickly  rots  the  rubber  and  creates  leaks.  With  the 
screw  joint,  tlie  gasoline  has  a  tendency  to  cut  the  asphaltum 
paint  used  on  the  thread  and  this  creates  small  leaks. 

When  screw  pipe  is  used,  thick  shellac  is  better  to  use 
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on  the  pipe  threads  than  asphaltum.        In  addition  it  is 
good  policy  to  use  collar  leak  clamps  on  every  joint. 

With  welded  pipe  joints,  all  liability  of  leaks  is  elimi- 
nated. The  reader  will  appreciate  that  deposited  gasoline, 
which  is  always  found  in  casinghead  gas  pipe  lines,  is  a  very 
difficult  liquid  to  control,  consequently  the  advantage  which 
the  welded  joint  has  over  the  plain  end  and  screwed  joints 
should  bring  it  into  general  use. 

Ditching — ^The  size  of  the  ditches  for  different  sizes  of 
gas  lines  is  as  follows: 

Table  62-^DITCH  DIMENSIONS 


Size  of  Pipe 

3-  and  4-inch 

6-inch 

8-inch 

10-inch     

12-inch 

16-inch 


Depth  in 

Width  in 

Inches 

Inches 

20 

Shovel 

24 

Width 

28 

20 

30 

22 

32 

24 

36 

26 

Welded  Pipe  Lines* — Oxy-acctylcne  welded  pipe  lines 
are  quite  common  in  the  gas  fields.  Although  the  pipe  lines 
are  not  required  to  stand  a  very  high  pressure  in  the  casing- 
head  gas  business,  except  when  used  at  the  plant,  the  joints 
must  be  securely  welded  on  account  of  the  contraction  and 
expansion  of  the  pipe.  Unless  expansion  sleeves  are  used, 
the  pipe  lines  should  be  laid  in  a  wavy  line  to  allow  for  con- 
traction. Should  these  sleeves  be  used  it  is  best  to  ]3ack 
them  with  paronite  instead  of  rub])er,  as  gasoline  has  a 
very  deteriorating  effect  on  the  rubber  j)acking,  resulting 
in  leakage. 

When  welded  lines  arc  to  be  installed  to  carry  a  high 
pressure,  such  as  on  the  discharge  side  of  the  high  pressure 
compressor,  where  the  gas  is  subject  to  the  j)ulsation  of  the 

♦  A  complete  and  detailed  article  on  Welded  Pipe  U'lne   nvUWk-  l^)v\uv\  \\\  V\\vi 
Third  Uditioa  of  the  "Hand  Book  of  Xutunil  (kis."  by  the  uulUor. 
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Table  63— CASING  SIZES 


Nominal 

Outside 

Diameter 

Inches 

Nominal 

Number 

Outside 

Inside 

Weight 

of 

Diameter  ol 

Diameter 

per  Foot 

Threads 

Couplings 

Inches 

Pounds 

per  Inch 

Inches 

2 

23i 

2.16 

14 

2.687 

2H 

23^ 

2.75 

14 

2.875 

2^ 

2?<i 

3.04 

14 

3.187 

2H 

3 

3.33 

14 

3.500 

3 

3^ 

3.96 

14 

3.781 

SH 

33^2 

4.28 

14 

4.000 

m 

3»i 

4.60 

14 

4.250 

m 

4 

5.47 

14 

4  625 

4 

4H 

5.85 

14 

4.687 

43i 

432 

6.00 

14 

4.937 

434 

4^2 

9.00 

14 

4.937 

4H 

4?4 

6.55 

14 

5.218 

432 

4J4 

9.00 

14 

5.218 

454 

5 

7.58 

14 

.       5.562 

5 

bH 

8.00 

14 

5.781 

5 

5»i 

10.  CO 

14 

5.781 

5 

5^4^ 

13.00 

UH 

5.781 

5 

5U' 

17.00 

IVA 

5.781 

5,V 

532 

8.40 

14 

6  062 

5,V 

5I2 

13.00 

IVA 

6.062 

5''''-« 

6 

10.16 

14 

6.062 

f^H 

6 

12.00 

11^2 

6.625 

b^i 

6 

14.00 

11^2 

6.625 

5^8 

6 

17.00 

11*2 

6.625 

6H 

658 

11.50 

14 

7.125 

6!<i 

65  8 

13.  CO 

11'. i 

7.125 

Q'i 

6''i 

17.00 

11?2 

7.125 

65-8' 

7 

12.45 

14 

7.687 

6'H 

7             ! 

17.00 

10 

7.687 

714 

75-8         1 

13.50 

14 

8.220 

7^/8 

«            1 

15.00 

ll3i 

8.625 

IK 

8             ' 

20  00 

1132 

8.625 

8V4 

8-;« 

16  00 

11*2 

9.312 

8U' 

8'^'s         1 

20  00 

1132 

9.312 

834 

8-\4         1 

24  00 

8 

9.312 

8-Vs 

9             ' 

17 .  50 

11'^ 

9.750 

^H 

10            1 

21.00           ' 

ll*i 

10.812 

lO'^K 

11 

23.00           1 

11*2 

11^^ 

12 

25.15 

11*2 



12'. i 

13 

35 .  75 

111  2 

131 2 

^^ 

42  02 

ll'.i 

14».> 

15            ' 

47.66           1 

11*2 

1532           , 

16 

51.47      ; 

1132 
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piston,  the  "saw  tooth"  joint  is  the  better  to  adopt  in  weld- 
ing. It  makes  a  much  stronger  joint  than  the  butt  welded 
one  and  is  less  Uable  to  blow  out  while  in  service. 

Pipe  Line  Losses — With  many  of  the  large  gasoline 
plants,  the  gas  is  not  only  measured  at  the  gas  producing 
leases  where  it  is  ptu-chased,  but  also  through  one  or  more 
large  meters  at  the  plant.  If  there  was  no  condensation  of 
gasoline  from  the  casinghead  gas  in  the  pipe  line  between  the 
leases  and  the  plant,  the  lease  meters  and  the  plant  meter 
should  check  within  a  very  small  percentage  of  one  another. 

Table  54— STANDARD  LINE  PIPE 


Nominal 

Actual 

Nominal 

Thickness 

Inches 

Nominal 

Number  of 

Inside 

Outside 

Weight 

Threads 

Diameter 

Diameter 

per  Foot 

per  Inch 

Inches 

Inches 

Pounds 

of  Screw 

2 

2.375 

154 

3  609 

IVA 

2^ 

2  875 

.204 

5.739 

8 

3 

3.5 

.217 

7.536 

8 

3H 

4. 

.226 

9.001 

8 

4 

4.5 

.237 

10.665 

8 

VA 

5. 

.246 

12.49 

8 

5 

5.563 

.259 

14.502 

8 

6 

6.625 

.28 

18.762 

8 

7 

7.625 

.301 

23.271 

8 

8 

8.625 

.281 

25.00 

8 

8 

8.625 

.322 

28.177 

8 

9 

9.625 

.344 

33.701 

8 

10 

10.75 

.2865 

32.00 

8 

10 

10.75 

.3145 

35.00 

8 

10 

10.75 

.366 

40.065 

8 

12 

12.75 

.340 

45.00 

8 

12 

12.75 

.375 

48 . 985 

8 

Nearly  all  field  lines  are  equipped  with  drips  which  col- 
lect the  gasoline  condensed  in  the  lines.  This  condensation 
is  caused  through  changes  in  temperature,  not  only  between 
day  and  night  but  also  because  a  portion  of  the  lines  are 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  while  other  portions  are  either 
covered  or  bm*ied.      The  greatest  amount  of  condensation 
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rs  in  cold  weather.  The  drips  are  pumped  or  "blown 
and  the  gasolme  and  light  oils  are  saved  for  refining 
gasoline. 

When  checking  lease  meters  with  a  plant  meter,  due 
[deration  must  be  given  to  drip  accumulation.  Between 
D  42  gallons  of  gasoline  will  make  1,000  cubic  feet  of 
line  vapor  or  gas,  the  quantity  varying  with  the  quality 
e  gasoline. 

Pipe  Line  Drips — Gathering  lines  should  be  laid  with  as 
x)ckets  as  possible.  The  heavy  hydrocarbons  in  casing- 
gas  are  easily  condensed  in  pipe  lines  due  to  the  gas 
ng  in  contact  with  a  cold  section  of  the  line.  The  pipe 
temperatures  vary  according  to  their  location  above  or 
V  the  surface  and  according  to  the  temperatures  of  the 
id  and  the  atmosphere.  It  is  very  important  to  install 
along  the  lines,  especially  in  low  spots. 
A.ccumulations  from  drips  should  be  drawn  off  and 
id.  Often  they  are  of  a  yellowish  tint.  This  color  comes 
the  oil  in  the  well.  If  gasoline  is  found  clear  in  color, 
1  be  put  into  stock  tanks  but  if  it  is  off  color,  it  must 
efined.  By  distilling  in  a  steam  still,  the  same  as 
oyed  at  a  refinery,  the  gasoline  recovered  will  be  of 
*r  color  and  of  good  quality. 

Pig.  44  shows  a  gasoline  drip  for  a  pipe  line  when  the 
ure  of  the  gas  is  below  the  atmospheric  pressure.  If 
ressure  of  the  gas  is  above  the  atmosphere  only  one  gate 
cessary  and  it  should  be  placed  at  the  blow-off.  To 
the  drip  when  the  pressure  of  the  gas  is  below  atmos- 
c  pressure,  close  the  gate  nearest  the  pipe  line  and  then 
the  '* blow-off"  gate.  After  the  drip  is  drained,,  close 
blow-off"  gate  and  open  the  gate  next  to  the  pipe  line. 
Invariably  the  residue  gas  line  is  laid  parallel  to  the 
iring  line.  This  permits  connecting  it  with  inlet  to 
Irip,  on  the  gathering  or  vacuum  line,  to  blow  the 
ine  from  the  drip  into  a  drum,  as  shown  in   Fig.  44. 
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In  using  this  method,  valve  E  must  be  closed  first  before 

opening  valve  D  or  C.     When  gas  in  the  gathering  line 

is  above  atmoshperic  pressure,  no  connection  need  be  made 

with  the  residue  line. 

^K                                          Table  56 

^^  STANDARD  WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE  FOR  STEAM, 

GAS,  OIL  OR  WATER 

DiAMETBBS      Inches 

Thlck- 

Outside 

Feel  of 

WeiKhl 

No.  o< 

eter  of 

Pipe  for 

of  Pipe 

Threads 

Nom. 

Actua 

of  Pipe 

Coup'gs 

1  Cu.Ft 

per  Ft. 

per 

Inside 

Inside 

Oulsidp 

Inch 

Inches 

Volume 

Pounds 

Inch 

H 

.270 

.405 

.068 

510 

2500. 

,343 

27 

.364 

.54 

.086 

.720 

1385 

18 

-494 

.875 

091 

.844 

751  5 

.561 

18 

H 

84 

.109 

1  156 

472.4 

,845 

14 

\ 

!S24 

1  05 

.113 

1  375 

270 

1  126 

14 

I 

1,048 

1  315 

.134 

1  825 

166  9 

1,670 

11!], 

IH 

1.380 

1.66 

.140 

2  125 

96.25 

2.258 

lis 

IH 

1,611 

1.9 

.145 

2  375 

70.65 

2.891 

11' ■, 

2 

2.067 

2  375 

154 

3  937 

42.36 

3.667 

2\i 

2  468 

2.875 

.204 

3  500 

30,11 

5.773 

S 

3 

3067 

a  5 

,217 

4  062 

19,49 

7  547 

8 

3JJ 

3.546 

4. 

4  687 

14  56 

9  055 

S 

4 

4026 

4  5 

:337 

5  187 

11,31 

10,738 

6 

i'-2 

4  508 

5. 

347 

5.750 

9.03 

12.492 

5 

5  045 

5  563 

.359 

6343 

7,20 

U  564 

6 

6 

6.085 

6.625 

.280 

7  343 

4  98 

18  767 

7 

7  023 

7.625 

301 

8  437 

3  72 

23.410 

8 

8 

7.982 

8.625 

322 

9  375 

28  3-18 

8 

9 

B  001 

.344 

10  560 

2^36 

34  077 

8 

10 

10  019 

10.75 

.366 

11  680 

1.80 

40,641 

8 

13 

12  000 

13.75 

.375 

13.930 

1.27 

49  000 

8 

A  drip  should  be  placed  at  all  low  spots  in  the  line.     The 

length  of  the  drip  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  gasoline 

that  is  condensed  in  the  line,  and  can  be  made  up  of  several 

joints  of  pipe  instead  of  one.     Extra  long  drips  can   be 

placed  on  small  sized  lines,  if  desired. 

L                  "*.^^i_      _ 
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BOOSTER  STATION 

A  booster  station  generally  refers  to  a  building  i 

group  of  oasinghcad  gas  wells  in  whieh  is  installed  a  vacuum  | 

pump  and  a  Ixjoster  or  compressor.     The  power  is  gencrallyl 

furnished  bv  a  gas  engine  for  each  compressor. 

The   \'-aciuim   pump   is 
built    with    large    size    cy- 
linders and  is  run  at  low 
speed.     It  is  connected  di- 
fectly  on  the  gas  lines  from 
the  casinghead  gas  wells. 
The  object  is  to  pump 
I  or  create  a  vacuum  on  the 
t   lines  and  wells  and  to  de- 
I    liver  a  large  volume  of  gas 
i'  at    approximately    atmcs- 
I  phericpressuretotheboost- 
I  erorcompressoradjoiningit. 
The    booster    or    com- 
pressor   receives    the    gas 
I  from    the    vacuum    pump 
at  about  atmospheric  pres- 
I  sure   and   raises   the   pres- 
sure from  25  to  40  lb,  to 
overcome  the  friction  in  the 
pipelinebetweenthebooster  ' 
station  and  the  main  plant. 

Large  tanks  with  baffle  plates  on  the  interior  are  in- 
stalled on  the  discharge  side  of  the  vacuum  pump  and  the 
I   booster  or  compressor.     Considerable  gasoline  of  low  gravity 
I   is  collected  in  them.     This  gasoline  is  placed  in  drums  and 
hauled  to  the  main  plant.     If  the  color  is  good  it  is  put  into 
,   a  stock  tank,  but  if  it  is  colored,  i.  e.,  yellow,  it  is  refined  in 
I  steam  still  similar  to  the  method  employed  at  refineries. 
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PIPE  LINE  CAPACITIES 
Flow  of  Natural  Gas  in  Pipe  Lines* - 
Formu]a--Q  =  32.5fl..  /Pi'— Pg" 


2.a.^Ei! 
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Q  =  cubic  feet  per  hour. 

32.5  =  constant  for  gas  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.0. 

ffl  =  Coefficient  dependent  upon  diameter  of  pipe. 

L  =  length  of  line  in  miles. 

Pi  =  gauge  prcssure  +  14.4  pounds  at  intake  end  of  line. 

If  the  gas  is  under  a  vacuum,  P|  =  inches  of  mercury 
vacuum  expressed  as  the  absolute  pressure  in  pounds  per 
square  inch.     See  Table  58. 

Pa  =  gauge  pressure+ 14.4  pounds  at  discharge  end  of  liiK. 

If  the  gas  is  under  a  vacuum,  Pj^  inches  of  mercury 
vacuum  expressed  as  the  absolute  pressure  in  pounds  per 
square  inch.     See  Table  58. 

Do  not  use  inches  of  mercury  for  the  value  of  Pi  and 
P^.  Reduce  the  inches  of  mercury  vacuum  to  lb.  per 
square  inch,  absolute  pressure.  One  inch  of  mercury  equals 
.4908  lb.     See  table  on  following  page. 

All  pipe  line  capacity  tables  on  pages  198  to  201  are 
based  on  the  foregoing  formula. 

Table  56~FACTORS  FOR  PIPE  DIAMETER 
Value  of  (a) 


Multi- 

Pi,.. 

Mnlli- 

Pipe 

Multi- 

Pipe 

Multi- 

Diiim. 

plier 

Dinm 

pliiT 

Dkim 

plier 

Diam, 

plier 

0.0317 

2' a" 

10.37 

8" 

198 

20'l, 

1360 

H' 

O.I8I0 

3' 

16  iiO 

10- 

350 

20'c 

H- 

0.5012 

i- 

34,10 

12' 

556 

24V 

3285 

1  0000 

!>' 

60.00 

157. 

30V 

IH' 

2.9300 

f>H- 

81.00 

16'& 

1025 

3«V 

2- 

59200 

6" 

!)5  00 

Ifi'li 

1410 

E  6— For  pipe  Kfealcr  Ihan  12  inehes  in  diameter  the  meas- 
is  made  on  the  outside.     The  muUipliers  for  these  pipes  are 

based  on  the  inside  diameter  being  ?i  iiic^  less  than  the    outside. 

c — Inside  diameters  o{  cast-iron  or  riveted  pipe. 
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The  tables  of  capacities  of  various  size  pipe  lines  on 
pages  198  to  201  give  the  capacities  based  on  a  specific  gravity 
of  I.O.  When  it  is  desired  to  determine  a  pipe  line  capacity 
at  any  other  specific  gravity,  multiply  the  capacity  given  in 
tables  by  the  multiplier  opposite  the  correct  specific  gravity 
as  found  in  the  table  below. 


These  factors  or  multipliers  are  equal  to   / 


1.0 


Sp.Gr  Gas. 


Table  67— SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  FACTORS 

For  Tables  Pages  198  to  201 


Specific 
Gravity 

Multiplier 

Specific 
Gravity 

Multiplier 

Specific 
Gravity 

Multiplier 

0  60 
0  65 
0.70 
0.75 
0.80 
0.85 

1.29099 
1.24034 
1 . 19522 
1 . 15470 
1.11803 
1.08465 

.90 
.95 
1.00 
1.05 
1.10 
1.15 

1.05409 
1.02597 
1.00000 
0 . 97589 
0.95346 
0.93250 

1.20 
1.30 
1.40 
1.50 
1  60 
1.70 

0.91287 
0 . 87705 
0.84515 
0.81649 
0.79056 
0.76696 

Correction  for  temperature,  add  1  per  cent  for  each  10  degrees 
below  60  deg.  fahr.,  and  subtract  1  per  cent  for  each  10  degrees  above 
60deg.  fahr. 

Table  68 
MERCURY  VACUUM— ABSOLUTE  PRESSURE 

Atmospheric  Pressure  14.4 


Inches 

Abs.  Press. 

Inches 

Abs.  Press. 

Inches 

Abs.  Press. 

Mercury 

Pounds 

Mer. 

Pounds 

Mer. 

Pounds 

Vacuum 

per  sq.  m. 

Vacuum 
10 

per  sq.  in. 

\  acuum 

per  sq.  in. 

0 

14.400 

9.492 

20 

4.584 

1 

13.909 

11 

9.001 

21 

4.093 

2 

13.418 

12 

8  510 

22 

3.602 

3 

12.928 

13 

8.020 

23 

3.112 

4 

12.437 

14 

7.529 

24 

2.621 

5 

11.946 

15 

7.038 

25 

2.130 

6 

11.455 

16 

6.547 

26 

1.639 

7 

10.964 

17 

6.056 

27 

1.148 

8 

10.474 

18 

5 .  566 

28 

0.658 

9 

9.983 

19 

5 .  075 

29 

0.167 
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Table  69-PIPE  LINE  CAPACITIES 


•■•T- 

'  :25-        ■J.b-     1    2u 

'.,;                'I'. 

^L^^' 

Unj,. 

13: 

ch.  Prr« 

Pipf 

vi:     '    vi         ^,'.     1 

v^'.   1  V?; 

Mil,. 

2  Inch  Pipe  Line 


_3  Inch  Pipe  Line 


82        150  ,     124 


i  Inch  Pipe  Line 


2'  ,  Inch  Pipe  Line 

H 

fO 

46 

T7 

ei 

134  1 

1 

* 

"» 

29 

*» 

6 

5In<: 

h  Pipe 

Line 

f 

6  Inch  Pipe  Line 

B67 

71fi 

10 

w 

2* 

8  Inch  Pipe  Line 

IMH 

ail 

1B7 

327 

3» 

451  '     311 

354 
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Table  60— PIPE  LINE  CAPACITIES 

Quantity  expressed  in  thousands  of  Cubic  Feet  per  %i  hours 
Atmospheric  Pressure  14.4        Temperature  60  deg.  fahr.         Specific  Gravity  1.00 

For  Specific  Gravity  Factors  see  page  197 


length 
of 

Intake  Pressure 
0  Lb.  pel  Sq.  In. 

Intake  Pressure 
3  Lb.  pel  Sq.  In. 

Length 

Pipe 

Line 

in 

Miles 

Discharge  Pressure 

Discha.ge  Pressure 

Pipe 
Line 

in 
Miles 

25' 

Vac. 

16' 
Vac. 

10' 
Vac. 

6' 

Vac. 

26' 

Vac. 

16' 

Vac. 

5' 
Vac 

01b. 

2  Inch  Pipe  Line 


H 
1 
2 
3 


133 

116 

99 

74 

159 

147 

116 

89 

93 

82 

71 

53 

113 

103 

83 

63 

67 

58 

50 

37 

79 

73 

58 

44 

46 

41 

35 

26 

56 

51 

41 

31 

37 

33 

28 

21 

46 

42 

34 

26 

2 
3 


214  Inch  Pipe  Line 


1 
2 
3 
4 


163 

144 

124 

92 

197 

182 

145 

112 

115 

102 

88 

65 

140 

129 

102 

79 

81 

72 

62 

46 

96 

91 

72 

56 

67 

59 

51 

38 

81 

74 

59 

46 

58 

51 

44 

33 

70 

64 

51 

40 

1 

2 
3 

4 


3  Inch  Pipe  Line 


1 

2 
3 

4 


259 

228 

197 

146 

314 

289 

230 

178 

187 

161 

139 

103 

222 

205 

162 

125 

129 

114 

98 

73 

157 

144 

115 

89 

105 

93 

80 

59 

128 

118 

93 

72 

91 

80 

69 

51 

111 

102 

81 

62 

1 

2 
3 
4 


4  Inch  Pipe  Line 


H 

535 

472 

406 

301 

649 

599 

475 

367 

^ 

1 

387 

334 

287 

213 

459 

423 

336 

260 

2 

267 

236 

203 

150 

324 

299 

238 

183 

2 

3 

218 

192 

166 

123 

265 

249 

194 

150 

3 

4 

189 

167 

143 

106 

229 

210 

167 

130 

4 

6 

155 

136 

118 

87 

187 

173 

137 

106 

6 

6  Inch  Pipe  Line 


H 

943 

831 

718 

532 

1143 

1054 

837 

647 

r- 

1 

666 

588 

507 

376 

806 

745 

592 

457 

2 

471 

416 

359 

266 

572 

527 

419 

324 

2 

3 

384 

339 

293 

217 

466 

430 

342 

264 

3 

4 

333 

294 

254 

188 

404 

373 

296 

229 

4 

6 

272 

240 

207 

154 

330 

304 

242 

187 

6 

6  Inch  Pipe  Line 


1 

1080 

931 

802 

595 

1279 

1119 

937 

723 

1 

2 

746 

658 

567 

423 

904 

834 

663 

510 

2 

3 

609 

637 

463 

344 

738 

623 

543 

417 

3 

4 

527 

465 

400 

297 

639 

589 

469 

362 

4 

6 

430 

380 

327 

243 

552 

481 

383 

295 

6 

10 

333 

294 

253 

188 

404 

373 

296 

229 

10 

8  Inch  Pipe  Line 


1 

2252 

1940 

1672 

1242 

2666 

2458 

1954 

1503 

1 

2 

1555 

1372 

1182 

878 

1886 

1738 

1382 

1066 

2 

3 

1269 

1120 

965 

717 

1540 

1419 

1128 

870 

3 

4 

1099 

970 

836 

620 

1333 

1229 

976 

754 

4 

6 

887 

792 

682 

506 

1089 

1003 

797 

616 

6 

10 

695 

613 

528 

392 

843 

777 

617 

476 

10 

J  09 


r 

1 

T    H 

■ 

■ 

1 

1 

■ 

■ 

■ 

BRING          LINE 

5 

Table  61-  PIPE  LINE  CAPACITIES 

For  Specific  Gmity  Factois  srp  page  197 

LcnBlh 

6\TpoX"r.ch 

io'i.i;';;';"ri'"ch 

D 

sthi.iKs  fr.'wuf,- 

ii:s,hi.rcc  Prrssur* 

Milti 

Vac 

v°c   *"'^'  r  '■'' 

as;    1  0  LI..  1  3  Lb.  1  6  Lb. 

Milt. 

2  Inch  Pipe  Line                                              | 

(5 

^      1 

3             1 

2'.  Inch  Pipe  Line                                                  | 

i 

a      1 

aa 

'^1    gl    ^1    IS 

:    1 

3  Inch  Pipe  Line 

i' 

3eg 

329 

363 

192 

442  ,     358  1     311 

«         J 

i  Inch  Pipe  Line                                               | 

^ 

i* 

186  1     115 

G  Inch  Pipe  Line 

^ 

1196 

957 

706 

1609      1304 

t* 

8 

276        203 

6  Inch  Pipe  Line                                                | 

1801  '  1459 

*76 

«23 

339 

8  Inch  P 

pe  Line 

706  1     620 

1186 

^^^^     •         M 
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Tible  62- PIPE  LINE  CAPACITIES 


Tcnip*r»ture  tO  d 


Ic  Tatt  pat  M  boon 

I.  Ithi.        SpkUc  OnTttr  LOO 


"■.r 

15'lV'. 

lolakf  Vrrtiiiwi: 

"■r 

MHr* 

D..cliari:c  Picsiur.- 

ir 

28'    |ol 

..J6tb|lOLb 

\^c'    '"Lb.   10  1, 

.|lS  l.b. 

3  Inch  Pipe  Line 


25(1       23»       201 


>H  Inch  Plp«  Line 

i 

f 

isg 

1*8 

126 

a  Inch  Pipe  Line 

i< 

lift 

c 

106 

aea 

236 

iw 

4  Inch  Pipe  Line 

1163 

es6 

i' 

398 

336 

38t 

t  Inch  Pipe  Line 


t* 

1007 

2047 

1736 

^ 

e 

6  loch  Pipe  Line 


3173 

10 

mi 

8  Inch  Pipe  Line 


u» 

saw 

401B 

u^ 

10 

uaa 

1790 

,      ^^ 
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Table 

COMPARATIVE  CAPACITY  OF  PIPES  OF  DIFFEEIENT 

GAS  APPLIED  TO  LINES  IK  WHICH  A 


Site 

1 

2 

3             4 

5 

6               8 

PiFS 

In. 

COUPAKATIVE 

Note— In  making  computations  observe 

1 

1 

34 

B65 

1.150 

3,573 

9.035 

39.000 

2 

.0204 

1 

7.8 

34 

105 

266 

1.150 

3 

.0037 

.128 

1 

4.34 

13.45 

34 

147 

4 

.08W 

.231 

1 

3.U 

7.80 

34 

e 

.0741 

.3274 

1 

2,51 

10.94 

8 

.0037 

-0295 

,0915 

,2316 

1 

10 

0094 

.0295 

-0741 

.3280 

.0116 

.0295 

.0086 

15>i 

.0373 

16 

.0295 

18 

19W 

, 

The  above  table  is  based  upon  Ihc  fact  th.it  the  length  of  pipes 
for  the  same  quantity  of  gas  varies  as  the  5.0835  power  of  Iheir 
diameters.  The  value  of  the  increasing  or  decreasing  sizes  can 
readily  be  appreciated  by  an  inspection  of  the  table. 

It  is  partictilarly  useful  in  securing  the  value  of  a  series  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  pipes  in  the  same  line  by  rcducinB  the  values  of  the 
several  sizes  to  some  one  of  the  sizes  in  use.  For  example,  on  the 
horizontal  line  in  the  table  a  unit,  say  1  foot  or  I  mile  of  8  iiu:b.g 
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63 

DIAMETERS  CONVEYING  THE  SAME  QUANTITY  OF 

NUMBER  OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES  ARE  USED 

(By  F.  H.  Oliphant) 


10 


12 


15M 


16 


17'A 


20 


Values 

carefully  the  decimal  notations. 


1 
121 ,210  306,3801 ,043,70o!  1 ,326,000 1 ,937,700 

2,406,100 

3,382,300 

4,120,000 

3.570 

9,035 

1 

30,7001 

39,000 

57,000 

70,765 

99,480 

121,178 

4571 

1.150 

3,940i 

5,004 

1 

7,312 

9,040 

12,760 

15,550 

105j 

265 

908 

1 

1,150 

1,685 

2,092 

2,940 

3,575 

34 

85.75 

292 

371 

542.3 

673.4 

946.6 

1.150 

13.4^ 

34 

115.5J 

147 

215 

265 

375 

457 

3.II1 

1 

7.80 

26.75 

34| 

50 

61.70 

86.70 

105 

1: 

2.52 

8.6li 

10.94 

1 

16 

19.85 

27.90 

34 

-3954 

1 

3.41! 

4.34! 

1 

6.32 

7.80 

11.00 

13.45 

.1161 

.2935 

1 
1 

1.27! 

1.85 

2.30 

3.24 

3.95 

.0915 

.2316 

.7871 

1' 

1.46 

1.81 

2.55 

3.11 

.0630 

.1582 

5386. 

.6843 

1 

1.24 

1.75 

2.13 

1 

.1273 

.4337 

.5510, 

.8053 

1 

1.41 

1.71 

.3085! 

.3920 

.3218 

1 

.5728 
.4703 

.7113 
.5840 

1 
.8209 

1.22 

1 

1 

has  the  same  value  as  3.11  feet  or  miles  of  10  inch,  7.80  feet  or  miles 
of  12  inch  and  105  feet  or  miles  of  20  inch. 

When  smaller  sizes  are  used  1  foot  or  1  mile  of  8  inch  pipe  is 
equivalent  to  0.2316  feet  or  mile  of  6  inch  pipe,  etc. 

Larger  diameters,  when  compared  to  smaller,  give  the  equiva- 
lent in  an  increased  length,  and  smaller  diameters  give  a  less  length 
when  compared  with  a  diameter  assumed  to  be  1. 
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PART    NINE 

Air  in  Casinghead    Gas 

ELIMINATING   AIR   FROM  SUCTION  LINES- 
HAYES  GAS  ANALYZER 

Effects  and  Detection  of  Air  in  Gas  at  Gasoline  Plants* 
— *'  The  maximum  pressm-e  that  can  be  built  up  by  gasoHne 
vapor  is  dependent  only  on  the  quantity  of  gasoline  available 
for  forming  vapor  and  on  the  temperature  of  the  gasoline. 
Because  these  conditions  are  quite  constant  in  an  oil  bearing 
sand,  the  quantity  of  gasoline  vapor  that  may  be  supplied 
to  a  cubic  foot  of  pore  space  may  be  looked  upon  as  quite 
constant.  At  most,  it  will  change  at  a  very  slow  rate.  From 
this  fact,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  of  gasoline  vapor  to 
other  gases  rises  rapidly  as  the  total  pressure  of  the  gas  mix- 
ture faUs.  That  the  production  of  gasoline  increases  as  the 
rock  pressure  of  a  well  decreases,  is  a  fact  of  wide  experience. 
Many  observations  indicate  that  natural  gas  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  saturated  with  gasoline  vapors.  This  is  to  be  expected 
as  the  contact  of  gas  and  oil  is  never  sufficiently  intimate  to 
make  saturation  possible. 

The  main  components  of  natural  gasoHne  are  pcntane, 
hexane  and  heptane.  Other  hydrocarbons  both  higher  and 
lower  in  the  series  are  present.  The  quantities  of  heptane 
and  higher  members  are  usually  small.  Pentane  and  lower 
members  contribute  **wildness"  to  the  gasoline  and  there- 
fore a  large  proportion  of  these  is  lost  in  the  weathering  of 
the  raw  gasoline.  For  purposes  of  this  discussion,  we  may 
confine  oiu*  attention  to  hexane  and  use  its  properties  to  get 
an  insight  into  this  phase  of  the  production  of  natural  gaso- 
line.    Hexane  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  156  deg.  fahr .,  and  s\vonn?>  ^ 

*  By  Dr.  O.  J.  Siepleia. 
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Specific  gravity  of  81  deg.  Baume.  At  100  deg.  fahr.  (a 
frequent  temperature  of  oil  strata)  hexane  exerts  a  total 
vapor  pressure  of  5J-3  pounds.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
gas  and  oil  are  present  in  the  sand  under  conditions  whicb 
make  possible  the  building  up  of  two  pounds  pressure  for  the 
vapor  of  hexane.  This  will  mean  that  the  gas  contains 
373^  per  cent  of  the  saturation  quantity  of  hexane  vapor. 
The  following  table  shows  the  relation  of  total  pressure  to 
vapor  content  for  such  conditions ;  the  last  column  is  added 
to  indicate  the  gauge  pressure  at  which  the  precipitation  of 
gasoline  would  commence.  Doubling  this  pressure  would 
condense  one-half  the  vapor  present ;  gas  with  one  per  cent  of 
vapor  would  yield  about  one-sixth  of  a  gallon  of  liquid  gaso- 
hne  when  this  doubled  pressure  is  used. 
Table  64 


Absolute 

Gauge 

Pressure 

Pressure 

200  1b. 

18Slb. 

100  lb. 

Sfilb. 

3Ulb. 

15  1b. 

15  1b. 

Atmospheric 

10  1b. 

10 

in.  vacuun 

5  1b. 

20 

n.  vaeuuit 

2H  lb. 

25 

in,  vacuuir 

He) 


Prt-cipila(ion 
Pressutc 
518  lb. 
253  1b, 
OS  lb, 
25  1b. 
25  1b. 


1  per  ceat. 

2  per  cent. 
6?-3  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 

80  per  cent. 

2  lb,  2(i  in.  vacuum  100  per  cent.  20  in.  vacuum 
These  figures  show  that  the  lower  the  total  pressure,  the 
higher  is  the  relative  quantity  of  gasoline  vapor  and  there- 
fore the  larger  is  the  yield  of  gasoline  from  handling  a  given 
quantity  of  gas  in  the  plant.  The  recognition  of  this  fact 
has  led  many  companies  to  operate  under  vacuum  condi- 
tions. As  soon  as  possible  after  connecting  a  well,  the  ser- 
vice line  to  the  gasohne  plant  is  connected  with  pimips 
powerful  enotigh  to  overcome  the  rock  pressure  and  create 
a  vacuum.  As  the  rock  pressure  is  reduced  by  exhausting 
the  gas  reservoir,  it  becomes  advantageous  to  use  gas- 
pumps  to  obtain  larger  quantities  of  richer  gas.        
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As  soon  as  the  gas  pumps  handle  the  gas  so  as  to  produce 
any  vacuum  on  the  lines,  leaks  in  these  field  lines  become  of 
grave  importance  to  the  operation  of  the  plant.     They  in- 
troduce an  element  of  danger  and  seriously  reduce  the  pro- 
duction of  gasoline;  this  danger  and  reduction  of  output  is 
of  course,  due  to  the  air  drawn  into  the  lines  and  mixed  with 
the  gas.     As  long  as  there  is  pressure  on  the  lines,  leaks  are 
quite  apparent  and  are  easily  detected;  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  these  to  cause  contamination  of  the  gas  with  air — 
the  only  effect  is  loss  of  gas.     With  lines  under  vacuum, 
detection  of  leaks  becomes  more  difficult  and  every  leak 
means  air  is  added  to  the  gas.     Leaks  on  vacuum  lines  may 
go  imdetected  for  a  long  time  under  ordinary  field  condi- 
tions.    The  best  method  for  detecting  leaks  in  such  lines  is 
to  throw  them  temporarily  out  of  service  and  connect  with 
gas  or  air  under  pressure.     The  exhaust  from  the  gasoline 
plant  may  very  feasibly  be  used  for  this  purpose.     Because 
of  the  dangers  and  losses  attendant  on  handling  a  mixture  of 
air  and  gas,  it  is  important  to  the  efficiency  of  operation  that 
all  vacuum  lines  be  tested  for  leaks  very  frequently. 

At  booster  stations  or  other  compression  pumps,  it  may 
happen  that  with  improper  working  of  the  feed,  the  pump 
^vill  draw  in  a  full  supply  of  air  and  send  this  into  the  dis- 
charge pipe  as  a  slug.  In  such  cases  the  slug  of  air  may 
travel  a  great  distance  without  mixing  with  the  gas  in  the 
Htie.  When  this  slug  comes  to  a  burner  the  flame  is  ex- 
tinguished because  of  lack  of  fuel;  afterward  gas  ]:)asses 
through  the  burner  and  may  collect  as  such,  constituting 
^n  element  of  danger,  especially  in  household  and  other  small 
^^nstallations. 

The  air  slug  may  be  mixed  with  the  gas  to  such  extent 
that  we  have  an  explosive  mixture  fed  to  the  burner.     Oc- 
casionally the  explosion  will  strike  back  into  the  line  and 
Wreck    the   line.     Fortunately   the    introduction   of   air   as 
slugs  in  the  above  manner  is  rather  rare  and  the  daw 
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extinguishing  the  flame  is  rather  iinusital.  Explodve  mii;' 
ture  is  more  commonly  tlie  result  of  leakaRc  of  air  into  the 
line  when  the  line  is  under  vacuum.  This  gives  a  rather 
uniform  mixture  of  gas  and  air  which  may  be  in  explosive 
ratio  and  ignited  at  the  burner  as  suggested  above.  Igni- 
tion of  the  mixture  may  result  inside  the  line  by  means  of  a 
pebble  rolled  along  the  pipe,  which  when  striking  an  ob- 
struction in  the  pipe  gives  rise  to  a  spark. 

Addition  of  air  accompanied  by  complete  mixing  willi 
the  gas  acts  in  diluting  the  gas.  When  delivered  to  the 
burners  we  have  reduced  thermal  efficiency  because  the  burn- 
er is  furnished  with  a  lesser  quantity  of  gas  per  minute.  The 
well  known,  flickering,  yellowish  flame  of  natural  gas  is 
shown  when  burning  takes  place  at  burners  without  ade- 
quate mixers  at  the  control  valve.  In  rich,  wet  gas  the 
flame  is  strongly  yellow  and  may  even  show  soot.  As  in- 
creasing quantities  of  air  are  mixed  with  the  gas  coming  to 
the  burner,  the  flame  becomes  steadier  and  less  luminous; 
then  with  properly  set  mixer  we  have  the  steady  efficient 
blue  flame  with  well  defined  inner  cone  of  light  blue  color. 
As  the  air  content  increases  still  more,  the  flame  becomes 
shorter  and  finally  blows  away  from  the  burner.  These 
facts  may  be  used  to  detect  air  in  gas  wliich  is  used  in  burners. 

During  compression  gases  are  heated  in  response  to  the 
pressure.  The  amount  of  heating  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  gas  and  the  heating  effect  depends  on  the  opportunity 
for  radiation  of  the  heat  generated.  The  heating  effect  in 
a  completely  insulated  cylinder  for  gases  at  60  deg.  fahr.  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  66 


Dry  Gas  (Sp.  Gr..  0.56) 
Wet  Gas  (Sp.  Or.,  1,04) 


TeiDficraturt 
reached  at 
250  Ih.  500  !b. 
700  (leg.  964  dcg. 
573  deg.  752  tieg, 
410  deg.  522  deg. 
■XR 


Idef. 
463.^^^ 


Increase  oC^ 
Temperdlui 
250  lb.  500  lb. 
G40  deg.  IHM  deg. 
513  deg.  602  deg. 
350  deg. 
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The  table  shows  that  when  we  compress  air  we  have  a 
much  greater  heating  effect  than  when  we  compress  natural 
^as.  The  table  indicates  also  that  the  richer  the  gas  the  less 
the  heating  effect.  A  wet  gas  (sp.  gr.  1.04)  capable  of 
producing  three  to  four  gallons  of  gasoline  shows  about  two 
thirds  of  the  heating  effect  of  a  dry  gas  and  not  much  more 
than  one  half  as  much  as  air.  This  means  that  when  the 
gas  drawn  into  the  compressor  is  contaminated  with  air  we 
have  a  larger  heating  effect  than  with  pure  gas.  The  com- 
pressor will  nm  hotter ;  more  cooling  will  be  necessary  or  the 
compressed  gas  will  be  hotter  when  delivered.  This  will 
reduce  the  effective  compression,  will  cause  more  wear  on  the 
compressor  and  will  mean  more  leakage  past  the  compressing 
piston  because  of  the  more  rapid  wear.  The  gas  is  delivered 
to  the  cooling  system  in  a  warmer  condition  and  therefore 
this  system  is  rendered  less  efficient.  The  compressed  gas 
reaches  -the  accumulator  tanks  or  gasoline  traps  with  less 
perfect  precipitation  of  the  gasoline.  The  waste  gas  is  less 
perfectly  separated  from  its  vapors ;  it  is  rich  gas  mixed  with 
some  air.  Dry  gas  and  wet  gas  such  5s  indicated  in  the  table 
require  10  and  17J/^  cubic  feet  of  air  respectively,  for  complete 
burning  of  one  cubic  foot  of  gas.  Thus  it  takes  a  large  addi- 
tion of  air  to  materially  reduce  the  quantity  of  fuel  value  of 
the  waste  gas.  This  waste  gas  is  usually  used  to  drive  the 
engines  in  the  plant.  When  air  is  present  the  engines  are 
fed  with  a  mixture  of  unusually  rich  gas  and  air.  This  mix- 
ture fires  too  soon  and  burns  too  rapidly.  The  engine 
cylinder  is  improperly  and  unduly  heated ;  the  wear  on  the 
engine  is  excessive,  its  power  delivery  decreased. 

The  addition  of  air  to  gas  means  that  the  plant  handles 
less  gas  when  operating  at  a  certain  rate.  The  gasoline  pro- 
duction is  decreased  because  of  the  lesser  quantity  of  gas 
handled.  Gasoline  vapor  is  carried  out  in  the  waste  quite 
as  effectively  by  air  as  by  gas;  in  this  wc  Viave  a  steoxv^ 
loss  of  gasoline.     One  thousand  cubic  feet  oi  wet  ?,as  eow- 
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taining  vapor  capable  of  producing  three  gallons  of  gasoline 
will  produce  less  than  two  gallons  if  mixed  with  one  thousand- 
cubic  feet  of  air.  One  thousand  cubic  feet  of  such  a  mixture 
would  probably  not  produce  more  than  one-half  gallon  oH 
gasoline  with  compression  and  cooling  held  at  the  sam^ 
efficiency  as  when  producing  three  gallons  on  pure  gas. 

The  production  of  gasoUne  by  compression  does  not  be  — 
gin  until  the  pressure  on  the  gas  is  sufficient  to  raise  the 
pressure  on  the  gasoline  vapor  to  its  saturation  pressure  for 
the  working  temperature.  This  pressure  is  indicated  In  the 
last  column  of  Table  64.  The  effectiveness  of  the  pressure 
on  the  gas  is  reduced  by  the  presence  of  air.  On  a  mixture 
containing  25  per  cent  air  the  eifecti\'e  pressure  on  the  gas  is 
■''4  of  the  total  pressure ;  in  a  mixture  containing  50  per  cent 
air,  the  effective  pressure  is  }.4  the  total,  etc.  Thus  the  addi- 
tion of  air  to  gas  increases  the  pressure  that  must  be  applied 
to  start  condensation,  just  in  proportion  as  the  gas  ii  to  the 
total  mixture.  To  get  a  certain  result  it  is  necessary  to 
increa.se  the  pressure  in  the  same  proportion  as  air  is  added. 
As  the  plant  is  u.sually  run  at  a  definite  pressure,  introduction 
of  air  shows  a  serious  decrease  in  the  production  of  gasoline. 

To  summarize,  air  is  objectionable  in  gas  handled  in  a 
compressor  plant: 

(1)  Explosive  nature  of  the  material. 

(a)  Causes  excessive  wear  on  the  engine  because  of 

pre  ignition  and  rapid  burning. 

(b)  May  result  in  wrecking  of  pipe  lines  and  other 

equipment. 

(2)  Inefficient  production  of  gasoline 

(a)  because  of  improper  cooling  after  compression. 

(b)  actual  pressure  in  accumulators  is  lower. 

(c)  gasoline  vapor  is  carried  out  by  air  in  the  waste 
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(d)  increases  quantity  of  material  handled. 

(e)  effective  pressure  on  the  gasoline  vapor  is  less. 
(3)  Excessive  wear  on  the  compressors. 

(a)  because  of  higher  temperature  of  operation. 

(b)  because  the  compressor  cylinders  are  in  contact 

with  hot  gas  containing  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
and  are  therefore  corroded. 

Air  may  be  detected  during  the  regular  course  of  opera- 


tion: 


(1)  By  flames  losing  yellow  color  or  blowing  away  from 
he  burner. 

(2)  By  increased  temperature  of  the  compression 
ylinders. 

Because  of  its  many  dangerous  and  troublesome  effects, 
ir  should  be  carefully  excluded  from  gas  and  continual 
fatch  should  be  kept  to  prevent  leaks  in  vacuum  lines, 
f'hough  the  indications  cited  may  be  used  to  detect  the  pre- 
ence  of  air,  the  only  satisfactory  proof  is  the  chemcial  test. 

In  the  laboratory  of  the  company  we  have  developed  a 
mall  detector  which  can  be  used  to  get  an  idea  of  the  pres- 
nce  of  air.  This  detector  cannot  take  the  place  of  the 
egular  laboratory  test  which  determines  the  quantity  of  air, 
lut  can  be  used  to  show  whether  the  gas  is  free  from  air, 
lightly  contaminated  or  badly  contaminated.  It  consists 
f  a  small  glass  tube  into  which  is  sealed  a  piece  of  white 
►aper  so  sensitized  that  it  will  turn  brown  on  exposure  to  air. 
^he  gas  to  be  tested  is  led  through  an  ordinary  rubber  gas 
lose.  When  the  air  has  all  been  swept  out  of  this  hose,  the 
lass  tube  (still  sealed)  is  inserted  into  the  hose.  The  tips 
f  the  tube  are  now  broken  off;  thus  the  gas  streams  through 
he  tube  in  contact  with  the  sensitized  paper.  The  rate  at 
rhich  the  paper  changes  color  gives  a  rough  idea  of  the 
mount  of  air  present.  In  a  current  of  pure  avt  iVve.  co\ot 
han^es  within  a  few  seconds,  *' 
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^*  !l  U  good  poH<.>  to  take  samples  of  the  gas  from  each  of 

the  main  field  lines  monthly  or  even  weekly  and  to  make  an 
analysis  of  them  for  oxj'gen. 

Instances  have  been  knonn  to  the  writer  where  a  gaso- 
hne  plant,  after  running  for  several  weeks,  did  not  produce 
the  quantitv  of  gasoline  per  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gss 
treated  that  the  preliminary  tests,  which  included  the 
portable  compressor  tests,  showed  the  gas  carried.  Aftci 
an  extended  investigation  of  the  plant,  lines,  etc.,  the  trouble 
was  located  in  defective  casingheads.  which  permitted  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  Hnes  due  to  the  vacuum  on  the  wells 
and  lines.  It  was  then  c\'idcnt  that  the  reason  for  the  low 
production  of  gasoline  from  the  gas  at  this  particular  plant 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  plant  was  receiving  a  mixture 
of  casinghead  gas  and  air.  After  the  lines  and  casingheads 
were  placed  in  gas  tight  condition  the  production  of  gasoline 
increased  to  a  greater  amoiml  per  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas 
treated  than  the  portable  compressor  test  had  shown  in 
preliminary  tests. 

In  addition  to  the  production  loss  at  the  plant,  there 
was  a  loss  in  the  air  passing  through  the  meter  and 
being  registered  the  same  as  gas.  In  other  words,  all  tlie 
air  that  leaked  into  the  lines  back  of  the  meter  was  charged 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  gas. 

In  another  case,  the  analysis  of  casinghead  gas  from  one 
well  showed  as  much  as  G5  per  cent  air  while  being  pumped 
under  vacuum  pressure.  This  was  due  to  a  loose  fitting  two 
inch  plug  in  the  casinghead. 

It  is  good  policy  to  have  the  pipe  lines  on  each  lease  or 
group  of  leases  so  arranged  that  it  is  possible  to  put  a  pres- 
sure on  them  to  determine  any  leakage.  If  the  natural 
pressure  of  the  casinghead  ga.s  when  shut  in,  docs  not  nm 
up  high  enough,  it  is  possible  to  shut  the  stops  on  lines 
running   to  the  lease  and  connect  Oae  Ttsi&oe.  ^a." 
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them.  As  the  residue  gas  is  generally  under  a  pressure  of 
twenty -five  pounds  or  greater,  the  test  for  leakage  can  be 
made  with  this  gas.  Invariably  the  leakage  on  a  system  of 
lines  is  due  to  many  leaks  of  small  size.  All  leaks,  however 
small,  should  be  stopped. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  a  mixture  of 
casinghead  gas  and  air  would  be  liable  to  cause  an  explosive 
mixture,  the  same  as  found  in  a  gas  engine  cylinder.  All 
that  would  be  lacking  would  be  the  spark.  This  might  be 
caused  by  a  pebble  rolling  along  the  inside  of  the  pipe  and 
hitting  some  obstruction. 

Eliminating  Air  from  Suction  Lines — ^Air  is  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  trouble  in  the  operation  of  a  casinghead 
plant.     It  causes  trouble  in  the  following  ways: 

First — Loss  of  Production — The  air,  in  mixing  with  the 
casinghead  gasoline  mixes  with  vapors  of  the  gasoline  and 
raises  the  temperature  and  pressure  required  to  liquefy  the 
gasoline  constituents  to  so  high  a  point  that  the  plant 
cannot  properly  condense  and  remove  the  gasoline. 

Second — Damage  to  Plant  Machinery — In  many  plants 
the  effect  of  air  in  its  action  upon  the  engines  is  bad,  owing  to 
the  gasoline  not  being  extracted  from  the  gas  and  being  carried 
to  the  engines.  A  gas  engine  works  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  gasoline  engine.  Most  gas  engines  have  too  high  a  com- 
pression to  take  gasoline  gas  without  pre-ignition.  Gasoline 
engines  should  not  have  over  75  pounds  compression.  When 
the  rich  mixture  of  air  and  casinghead  gas  strikes  the  engines, 
it  causes  excessive  heating  in  the  cylinder  due  to  pre-ignition 
and  a  quick  burning  of  the  charge.  This  causes  frequent  shut 
downs  and  often  it  becomes  necessary  to  rebore  the  cylinders. 
As  the  plant  becomes  older  and  the  vacuum  on  the  sand 
increases,  the  engine  trouble  increases,  due  to  grealet  \via\va^Q^ 
of  air.    Engines  have  been  Jcnown  to  become  so  \vot  iiorcv 
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ninning  on  mixtures  of  air  and  gas  as  to  melt  the  ignition 
apparatus  inside  the  cylinders.  The  cost  of  operating  a 
plant  suffering  from  air  troubles  runs  to  an  excessive  figure 
from  engine  repairs  alone. 

Third — Increased  Cost  of  Gas  Due  to  MLtture  of  Air— 
The  amount  of  gas  decreases  directly  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  air  in  it  and  this  loss  is  considerable.  Howe\'eri 
it  is  mucli  less  than  the  two  losses  noted  above.  Plants  have 
been  built  on  a  showing  of  gas  amounting  to  from  three  to 
four  hundred  thousand  cubic  feet,  and  when  the  air  has 
been  eliminated,  the  quantity  of  gas  remaining  has  fallen  off 
considerably,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  gas  as  originally 
measined  contained  more  than  50  per  cent  air. 

Most  gas  pumps  will  show  9  to  10  per  cent  air.  The 
ordinary  pump  in  good  condition  will  show  not  over  14  per 
cent.  Wells  and  lines  on  some  leases  in  poor  condition  will 
show  from  35  to  05  per  cent  air.  Most  of  this  leakage  takes 
place  around  the  casinghead,  or  in  the  casing.  Stuffing 
boxes  on  pumps  also  cause  trouble. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  effects  of 
air  are  cumulative,  that  is,  the  admission  of  air  causes 
troubles  which  iu  turn  create  still  others,  until  the  plant 
operator  has  so  much  expense  on  his  hands  that  most  of  the 
profit  from  plant  operation  is  lost. 

Conversely,  removing  air  will  decrease  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  by  the  engines  at  the  plant;  the  working 
pressure  can  be  lowered  as  the  gas  will  be  richer  and  easier 
to  handle,  and  the  engines  will  operate  under  more  fav'orable 
conditions,  as  they  have  better  gas  on  which  to  do  the  work. 

If  air  cannot  be  eliminated,  it  is  best  to  reduce  the  com- 
pression of  the  engines  by  using  deeper  cylinder  heads. 
Compression  rings,  owing  to  the  insulating  effect  of  the 
gaskets  adjoining  them,  have  a  tendency  to  become  hot  and 
cause  pre-ignition.  Increasing  the  water  flow  to  the  jackets 
will  also  assist  in  keeping  the  cyLinders  cool.        ^^^^^^h 
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SAMPLE  UNDER  VACUUM 


OPEN  TOPx 


A — Sample  collecting  tube  or  tank. 

B — Water  storage  tank. 

C — Three-eighth  inch  union. 

D — Three-eighth  inch  tap  in  gas  line. 

E,  F,  G,  H,  J — Three-eighth  inch  wheel  valves. 

L — Three-eighth  inch  pipe. 

M — Brace  to  hold  L  and  A  in  relative  position. 

I.  ^7— APPARATUS  FOR  TAKING  SAMPLE  OF  GAS  FROM  PIPE 

LINE  UNDER  VACUUM 


lakiiig  Sample  of  Gas  from  a  Pipe  Line  under  a 
uum — Figure  47  shows  the  apparatus  for  taking  a 
iple  of  gas  from  a  pipe  line  under  a  vacuum. 

To  take  a  sample  of  gas  proceed  as  follows: 

Make  two  three-eighths  inch  taps  on  top  of  the  gas  line 

proper  distance  apart  to  fit  similar  connections  on  the 

ipling  outfit.      Screw  in  each  tap  a  three  eighths  inch 
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nipple  with  wheel  valve  and  in  each  valve  screw  a  short  nipple 
with  a  half  of  a  three-eighths  inch  union.  The  face  of  the 
union  in  each  connection  should  t>e  the  same  distance  from 
the  pipe  line. 

Before  attaching  portable  sampling  outfit  to  the  three 
eighths  inch  connections  on  the  pipe  line,  close  valve  F, 
invert  apparatus  and  fill  tank  A  with  water  while  both 
valves  G  and  J  are  open.     After  filling  close  valves  G  and  ]■ 

Fill  the  pipe  connections  on  the  pipe  line  between  H  and 
C  and  between  E  and  C  with  water.  Place  the  apparatus 
with  all  the  valves  closed  and  connect  unions  C  and  C. 
Make  sure  that  there  are  no  leaks  in  any  of  the  connections. 

After  attaching  apparatus  fill  the  storage  tank  B  to 
the  top  with  water. 

To  obtain  the  sample,  open  valves  G  and  H,  and  then 
valves  J  and  E.  Water  will  flow  into  the  pipe  line  and  the 
gas  will  flow  through  pipe  L  into  tank  A.  After  allowing 
sufficient  time  for  the  water  to  flow  out  of  the  tank,  close 
valves  G  and  J  and  then  open  valve  F,  allowing  the  water 
to  flow  from  the  storage  tank  B  into  A,  After  the  water 
has  equalized  between  A  and  B  close  valve.  Repeat  the 
operation  of  flowing  the  water  from  A  into  the  pipe  line 
by  opening  valves  G  and  J.  This  second  operation  greatly 
assists  in  obtaining  a  true  sample. 

Close  all  valves  and  remove  apparatus  by  disconnecting 
unions  C  and  C.  To  overcome  the  vacuum  in  the  sample 
of  gas,  refill  B  and  allow  water  to  flow  into  A  by  opening 
valve  F. 

The  sample  of  gas  can  be  forced  out  of  pipe  L,  from  A  into 
pipette  bv  placing  water  in  B  and  opening  the  valve  F. 

Connections  D-H  and  D-E  can  be  left  in  the  pipe  line 

permanently.  ^^^ 
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HAYS  GAS  ANALYZER* 

To  make  a  Gas  Analysis  is  an  exceedingly  simple  matter, 
but  like  many  other  simple  operations  every  step  must  be 
thoroughly  imderstood.  The  beginner  will  do  well  to  fix  each 
step  in  his  mind  before  taking  up  the  next  one — otherwise 
he  may  become  confused  and  have  to  start  again  at  the 
beginning. 


A  mixture  of  Gases  is  analyzed  by  the  "\'olumetric 
Method" — that  is,  a  measured  volume  of  the  mixture  is  taken 
and  one  of  the  gases  is  remo\'ed  by  absorption.  The  volume 
remaining  is  then  measured  and  tlie  slirinkage  indicates  the 
percentage  of  the  gas  absorbed.  The  residue  volume  is  then 
exposed  to  another  absorber  which  removes  another  gas.  On 
re- measurement  the  volume  of  that  gas  becomes  known,  and 
soon  until  all  of  the  gases  have  been  determined.     The  "volu- 

g.W.  U>yi  C«p. 
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metric  method"  is  employed  because  it  is  exceedingly  diflBcult 
to  weigh  gases.  If  the  weights  are  desired  these  can  be  easly 
computed  when  the  percentages  by  volume  are  known. 

Gases  expand  or  contract  very  rapidly  when  subjected  to 
changes  of  temperature.  The  volume  of  a  gas  also  depends 
upon  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected.  For  these  reasons 
it  is  necessary  that  all  measurements  of  volume  during  the 
process  of  analysis  must  be  made  under  the  same  conditions  of 
tem])erature  and  pressure.  It  makes  no  material  difference 
what  the  temperature  or  pressure  may  be  so  long  as  neither  is 
subject  to  change  while  the  sample  is  being  analyzed.  The 
"Burette"  in  which  the  gases  are  measured  is  water -jacketed. 
This  controls  the  temperature.  All  measurements  are  made 
at  atmospheric  pressure  by  means  of  the  "Leveling  Bottle." 

Referring  now  to  the  illustration  of  the  Analyzer  and  to 
Figures  50  and  51: 

You  will  observe  a  tube  at  the  right  of  the  Instrument 
Case,  having  a  scale  from  0  to  21  etched  upon  it.  This  is  the 
"Burette."  The  scale  reads  upward  from  0  to  21  per  cent  and 
the  divisions  are  in  fifths  of  a  per  cent. 

The  "Burette"  is  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube,  known  as  the 
"Water -Jacket" — the  latter  being  closed  at  the  top  with  a 
rubber  cap. 

"The  "Leveling  Bottle"  is  attached  by  a  rubber  tube  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Burette.  Please  note  how  the  bottle  is 
held  by  clips  (shown  in  the  illustration)  on  the  door  of 
the  Instrument  Case. 

Stand  the  Instrument  upright  upon  a  table  and  remove 
the  Leveling  Bottle  from  the  Clips.  When  in  use  in  a 
boiler  room  or  elsewhere  the  Instrument  should  be  hung 
upon  a  nail,  using  the  hole  in  the  liack  of  the  case  near  the  top. 
(The  Leveling  Bottle  may  then  be  hung  by  its  hook  upon  the 
flanges  at  the  bottom  of  the  case,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.) 

You  will  note  that  the  Instrument  is  provided  with  three 
Absorber  Containers.  The  bulbs  of  two  of  the  Containers 
21S 
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are  packed  with  Steel  Wool,  The  bulb  of  the  third  one  is 
packed  with  Copper  Wire  and  there  is  some  scrap  copper  in 
the  bottle  below. 

The  Container  nearest  the  Burette  is  to  be  charged  with 
the  absorber  for  CO3  (a  solution  of  Caustic  Potash).  The 
middle  Container  is  for  the  Oxygen  absorber  (a  solution  of 
Pyrogallic  Acid  and  Caustic  Potash),  and  the  one  containing 
the  copper  is  for  the  Carbon  Monoxide  (CO)  absorber  (an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  Cuprous  Chloride). 

Bottles  containing  the  three  solutions  will  be  found 
among  the  supplies  furnished  with  the  Instrument 
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PREPARING  THE  INSTRUMENT 

1.  Fill  the  Leveling  Bottle  with  CLEAR  Water. 

2.  Note  the  * 'Three-way  Cock"  at  the  top  of  the  Instru- 
ment Case,  immediately  above  the  Burette.  The  Cock  has 
three  positions  (see  Figures  50  and  51).  When  operating  the 
Instrument  you  will  stand  on  that  side  of  it  upon  which  the 
scale  of  the  Burette  appears.  When  the  handle  of  the  Cock  is 
in  a  horizontal  position,  pointing  towards  you,  Gas  can  be 
pumped  through  the  Burette  and  will  bubble  out  through  the 
water  in  the  Leveling  Bottle.  When  the  handle  is  in  a  verti- 
cal position,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  Burette  is  open 
to  the  air  and  when  it  is  in  a  horizontal  position  pointing 
away  from  you  the  Cock  is  closed. 

3.  If  the  Cock  does  not  operate  freely  use  a  few  drops 
of  oil,  applying  same  on  the  plug  of  the  cock.  A  little  vase- 
line, if  it  is  available,  will  answer  the  purpose  better  than 
the  oil.     You  can  ver>'  easily  remove  and  replace  the  plug. 

4.  With  the  Handle  of  the  Cock  in  a  VERTICAL  POSI- 
TION, raise  the  Leveling  Bottle.  This  will  cause  water  to 
flow  from  the  bottle  through  the  connecting  rubber  tube  into 
the  Burette.  The  air  in  the  Burette  will  be  expelled  through 
the  Cock.  Fill  the  Burette  in  this  manner  until  the  water 
"pinches  out"  in  the  capillary  tube  at  the  top,  then  turn  the 
Handle  of  the  Cock  into  the  horizontal  position,  POINTING 
AWAY  FROM  YOU.  This  closes  the  Cock  and  if  every- 
thing is  tight  the  water  will  "hold"  in  the  Burette  after  you 
have  lowered  the  Leveling  Bottle.  If  the  water  falls  in  the 
Burette  turn  the  three  "Thumb-Cocks"  of  the  "Needle 
Valves,"  at  the  top  of  the  Instalment  Case  to  the  right. 

5.  Lift  the  Rubber  Cap  at  the  top  of  the  Water  Jacket 
and  fill  the  latter  with  CLEAR  water.  Make  sure  that  the 
Cap  is  properly  replaced  after  filling  the  Jacket,  otherwise  the 
water  will  spill  out  when  you  are  carrying  the  Instrument. 
The  water  will  last  indefinitely  as  the  cap  will  prevent 
evaporation. 
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6.  Remove  the  Stopper  from  the  tube  at  the  rear  of  the 
Absorber  Container  nearest  the  Burette  l,the  one  for  the 
CO,  Absorber.) 

7-  You  will  find  among  the  supplies  a  short  length  of 
rubber  tubing  with  a  short  piece  of  glass  tubing  in  one  end. 
Coimect  this  with  tlie  tube  from  which  the  Stopper  was  re- 
moved. Insert  the  rubber  tube  in  the  bottle  labeled  "Caus- 
tic Potash  Solution." 

S.  Turn  the  •"Thumb-Cock"  of  the  Needle  Valve  to  the 
left  and  lower  the  Leveling  Bottle.  The  Caustic  Solution  will 
be  drawn  into  the  Absorber  Container.  When  the  water 
reaches  the  bottom  of  the  Burette  close  the  Needle  Valve  and 
raise  the  water  again  to  the  top  of  the  Burette,  as  described 
in  Paragraph  4.  Reopen  the  Needle  Valve  and  draw  in  the 
remainder  of  the  Caustic.  When  properlj-  filled  the  Caustic 
will  stand  in  the  Capillary  Glass  Tube  above  the  Bulb  of  the 
Container  and  will  seal  the  Glass  Tube  in  the  Lower  Bottle  at 
least  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  If  there  is  not  sufficient  Caustic 
add  a  little  water. 

9.  The  other  solutions  are  introduced  into  their  Contain- 
ers in  tjic  manner  described  in  Paragraph  8.  The  beginner  is 
advised  to  become  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  Instrument 
in  the  determination  of  COa  before  charging  with  the  Oxygen 
and  CO  solutions.  These  solutions  deteriorate  on  exposure  to 
light  and  air.   Keep  the  bottles  stoppered  and  in  a  dark  place. 

10.  In  ordinary  practise  you  will  have  httle  use  for  the 
COa  and  CO  analyses.  There  is  little  danger  of  CO  in 
casinghead  gas. 

11.  You  are  now  ready  to  make  use  of  the  Analyzer. 
Replace  the  stopper  of  the  tube  at  the  rear  of  the  Caustic 
Container.  Make  sure  that  the  Needle  \'alve  is  closed.  Set 
the  handle  of  the  Threc-Way  Cock  in  Position  3,  replace  the 
Leveling  Bottle  in  the  Clips  on  the  door  of  the  Instrument 
Case,  close  the  Case  and  the  Instrument  is  in  condition  to  be 

carried  anywhere  in  any  posvlion.  ^_ 
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OPERATING  THE  INSTRUMENT 

12.  Drive  a  nail  in  the  side  of  the  room,  or  wherever 
is  convenient,  and  hang  the  Instrument  upon  it,  opening 
both  doors.  Connect  the  rubber  * 'Aspirator  Tube"  to  the 
Three-way  Cock  and  hang  the  ''Leveling  Bottle*'  upon  the 
Instrument  Case,  or  in  a  position  close  to  case.  Be  stu-e 
that  there  is  a  good  light  at  the  back  of  the  Instrument.  Be 
sure  also  that  the  caustic  is  standing  in  the  Capillary  Tube 
about  midway  and  that  the  Bulb  of  the  Container  is  full.  It 
is  possible  that  there  may  be  some  caustic  in  the  Capillary 
tube  and  that  the  bulb  may  be  partially  empty.  In  such 
case  partly  fill  the  Burette  with  air  by  lowering  the  Leveling 
Bottle,  the  Handle  of  the  Cock  being  in  Position  2.  Place 
the  Cock  in  Position  3,  raise  the  Leveling  Bottle  and  open 
the  Needle  Valve.  This  will  force  the  Caustic  out  of  the 
Capillary  Tube  into  the  Bulb.  Next  close  the  Needle  Valve 
and  Fill  the  Burette  with  water,  then  open  the  Valve  and 
lower  the  Leveling  Bottle  (first  setting  the  Cock  in  Position 
3).  This  will  draw  the  Caustic  up  to  its  proper  position. 
BE  CAREFUL  AND  DO  NOT  DRAW  ANY  CAUSTIC 
OVER  INTO  THE  BURETTE. 

13.  You  will  note  that  the  Aspirator  Tube  is  supplied 
with  a  Filter,  packed  with  cotton  waste.  This  is  to  remove 
the  dirt  and  other  foreign  matter  from  the  gas  before  it  enters 
the  Instrument.  The  cotton  should  be  changed  from  time 
to  time.  Connect  the  Aspirator  Tube  to  the  Sampling  Pipe 
and  insert  the  latter  in  the  flow  of  gas.  MAKE  SURE 
THAT  THE  INTAKE  END  OF  THE  SAMPLING  PIPE 
IS  AT  THE  CENTER  OF  THE  GAS  FLOW.  Bear 
in  mind  that  unless  the  gas  sample  taken  for  analysis 
is  a  representative  one  your  analysis  will  mean  nothing. 

14.  Having  connected  the  Sampling  Tube,  place  the 
Handle  of  the  Three-way  Cock  in  Position  1    (see  the  Fig- 
ures) and  work  the  Aspirator  Bulb.      Gas  wiW  bo^  pwrcv\i^^ 
through  the  Burette  and  will  bubble  out  oi  t\v^  l^^v^!^^ 
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Bottle.  Watch  the  Bulb  of  the  Burette  closely  and  if  there 
is  an)-  moisture  in  the  gas  (usually  there  is  some)  you  will  see 
it  condense  in  a  whitish  vapor.  When  this  happens  you  will 
know  that  you  have  pumped  the  air  out  of  the  tube  and  arc 
getting  gas  in  the  Burette.  You  will  soon  learn  about  how 
much  pumping  it  takes  to  get  a  fair  sample  of  gas  into  tht 
Burette. 

15-  You  are  now  ready  to  make  a  determination  of  the 
percentage  of  CO^  in  the  gas  sample  that  yoii  have  pumped 
into  the  Burette. 

Now  if  vou  wished  to  learn  how  much  chaff  by  volume 
there  might  be  in  a  bushel  of  wheat  you  would  first  carefully 
measure  out  an  exact  bushel  by  volume  of  the  mixture.  You 
would  take  a  bushel  measure,  fill  heaping  full  and  run  a 
"straight  edge"  across  the  top  of  it.  You  would  then  rcmmf 
the  chaff  and  carefully  measure  the  wheat.  The  steps  that 
you  take  in  making  gas  analysis  are  exactly  analagous. 

You  have  Gas  in  the  Burette  but  more  of  it  than  required, 
Take  the  Leveling  Bottle  in  your  left  hand  and  hold  it  close 
to  the  Burette,  steadving  your  hand  against  the  Instrument 
Case.  Get  your  eye  into  the  position  shown  in  Figure  50 
and  turn  the  Handle  cf  the  Three-way  Cock  into  Position  2. 
Now,  keeping  your  fingers  on  the  Handle  of  the  Cock,  raise 
the  Le\'eling  Bottle  until  the  water  is  on  a  level  with  the 
Zero  mark  on  the  scale  of  the  Burette.  Water  will  flow  from 
the  Ixittle  into  the  Burette  and  drive  the  excess  gas  out 
through  the  air  vent  of  the  Cock.  Keep  the  water  level  in 
the  Bottle  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  as  the  Zero  mark. 
To  do  this  you  will  have  to  rai  se  the  bottle  slowly  as  the  water 
flows  out  of  it. 

You  will  notice  that  the  water  in  the  burette  has  a  curved 
appearance.  Wlien  the  bottom  of  this  cur\-c,  or  "meniscus" 
as  it  is  called,  is  on  the  Zero  mark,  ^us\\  Vne^  \\3.w.«ifi.  q\  Sas. 
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Cock  into  Position  3.  You  have  now  made  an  exact  measure- 
ment of  the  gas  at  atmospheric  pressure  and  the  gas  is  at  the 
temperature  of  the  water  in  the  Jacket. 

Making  the  first  gas  measiu-ement  is  the  most  "ticklish" 
thing  connected  with  a  gas  analysis.  You  must  not  lower  the 
Leveling  Bottle  while  making  the  measurement  as  this  would 
cause  water  to  flow  from  the  Burette  into  the  Bottle  and  air 
would  be  drawn  in  through  the  vent  of  the  cock.  This 
would  mix  with  the  gas  and  spoil  the  sample. 

Having  made  the  measurement  and  locked  the  gas  in  the 
Burette  you  will  find  if  the  Leveling  Bottle  is  raised  that  the 
gas  is  compressed  and  the  volume  diminishes  and  that  if  you 
lower  the  Bottle  the  gas  is  rarified  and  the  volume  inoreas^. 
If  you  put  the  bottle  on  the  Zero  mark  the  water  in  the  Bu- 
rette will  return  to  Zero.  This  experiment  should  make  it 
very  clear  to  you  how  important  it  is  to  exercise  care  in  mak- 
ing the  original  measurements  and  how  necessary  it  is  to 
make  all  measurements  at  atmospheric  pressiu*e. 

16.  The  next  step  is  to  remove  the  CO2  from  the  Gas  in 
the  Burette.  Raise  the  Leveling  Bottle  with  the  LEFT  hand 
and  turn  the  Needle  Valve  above  the  Caustic  Container  to  the 
Left.  The  gas  will  flow  from  the  Burette  into  the  Bulb  of  the 
Container.  Watch  the  water  in  the  Burette  closely,  paying 
no  attention  to  the  Container.  You  may  push  the  gas  over 
very  rapidly  until  the  water  nears  the  top  of  the  bulb  of  the 
Burette,  when  you  must  slow  it  up  with  the  Leveling  Bottle 
and  proceed  very  slowly.  When  the  water  pinches  out  in 
the  capillary  tube  above  the  Burette,  close  the  Needle  Valve 
by  turning  to  the  right.  If  you  cannot  pass  the  Gas  from 
the  Burette  to  the  Container  it  will  be  because  you  have  for- 
gotten to  remove  the  stopper  from  the  tube  at  the  rear  of  the 
Container. 

The  Gas  has  now  been  transferred  to  tVie  CausWe  Cow- 
tamerand  the  Caustic  Solution  has  absorbed  th^  CO-^.    't\v^ 
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gas  passes  into  the  biilb  over  the  fibres  of  steel  wool  which 
are  wet  with  the  Caustic.  The  absorption  is  very  rapid  and 
you  can  immediately  return  the  gas  to  the  Burette. 

17.  Open  the  Needle  Valve  and  lower  the  Leveling  Bot- 
tle. Pay  no  attention  to  the  water  in  the  Burette.  Watch 
the  Caustic  closely.  You  may  bring  the  gas  back  very  rapid- 
ly until  the  Caustic  nears  the  top  of  the  Bulb  when  you  must 
slow  it  up  with  the  Leveling  Bottle  and  bring  tlie  solution  up 
into  the  Capillary  Tube.  Stop  the  solution  about  midway  of 
the  tube  and  BE  CAREFUL  THAT  YOU  DO  NOT  DRAW 
ANY  OF  IT  OVER  INTO  THE  BURETTE. 

18.  Now  bring  your  eye,  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
Bottle  and  the  bottom  of  the  Meniscus  in  the  Biu-ette  into 
the  same  horizontal  plane  as  shown  in  Figure  61  and  read 
the  scale  of  the  Burette  (reading  on  the  bottom  of  the  Meni- 
scus). Let  the  water  in  the  Burette  come  where  it  will. 
Bring  your  eye  and  the  water  in  the  bottle  into  line  with  it. 
The  gas  is  again  at  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  Jacket 
and  it  is  at  atmospheric  pressure. 

19.  If,  for  example,  you  find  that  the  Meniscus  is  resting 
upon  the  second  mark  above  the  10  per  cent  line.  The  read- 
ing is  10,  2-5ths  per  cent.     Write  it  decimally  10.4  per  cent. 

20.  To  take  another  Gas  Sample  for  analysis,  throw  the 
Handle  of  the  Cock  into  Position  1  and  work  the  Aspirator 
Bulb.  The  fresh  gas  will  flush  the  stale  gas  out  of  the  Bur- 
ette. A  determination  of  COj  can  be  made  every  45  seconds 
with  the  Hays  Improved  Gas  Analyzer,  including  the  time 
taken  to  pump  the  gas  into  the  Instrument. 

21.  The  absorption  of  Oxj'gen  and  CO  proceed  very 
slowly  and  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  making  the  meas- 
urements. The  solution  used  for  Oxygen  will  absorb  COj 
and  that  used  for  CO  will  absorb  all  three  gases.  For  these 
reasons  you  must  first  take  out  the  COi,  before  trying  for 
Oxygen  and  you  must  take  out  the  Oxygen  before  analyzing 
for  CO.  ^M 
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22.  To  determine  Oxygen  you  first  make  a  memoran- 
dum of  the  CO2  reading  and  then  pass  the  gas  into  the  middle 
container,  which  you  have  charged  with  the  Pyro  solution. 
Allow  the  gas  to  remain  for  about  one-half  minute,  then  re- 
turn to  the  Burette  and  measiu-e,  noting  the  reading.  Return 
again  to  the  Container  and  repeat  the  operation  until  you  get 
two  readings  that  are  the  same.  You  then  proceed  in  like 
manner  to  absorb  the  CO. 

Suppose  after  the  CO2  absorption  the  reading  is  1.0  per 
cent,  after  the  Oxygen  Absorption  5.0  per  cent  and  after  the 
CO  absorption  5.6  per  cent.  The  analysis  would  be 
as  follows: 

CO2 1.0% 

Oxygen 4    %       (5.0%  less  1.0%) 

CO 0.6%      (5.6%  less  5.0%) 

Multiply  the  percentage  of  Oxygen  thus  determined,  by 
4.78  to  obtain  the  percentage  of  air  in  the  sample.  It  is 
seldom  necessary  to  determine  the  amount  of  CO2,  however 
the  last  absorption  gives  a  good  check  on  the  amount  of 
Oxygen,  as  the  percentage  in  the  second  and  third  solutions 
should  be  practically  the  same. 

Be  siu'e  that  all  of  the  CO2  has  been  removed  before  try- 
ing for  Oxygen  and  be  doubly  sure  that  all  of  the  Oxygen  has 
been  removed  before  trying  for  CO. 

One  exposure  is  all  that  will  be  necessary  to  get  all  of  the 
CO2  when  the  Caustic  Solution  is  fresh.  The  solution  will  be 
good  for  about  500  absorptions.  If  you  think  that  the  solu- 
tion may  be  getting  stale,  pass  the  gas  over  a  second  time.  If 
you  get  an  additional  absorption  give  the  gas  a  little  more 
time  in  the  Caustic  Container  or  change  the  solution. 

23.  To  empty  the  Containers  for  re-charging,  attach  the 
filling  tube  to  the  tube  at  the  rear  of  the  Container,  remove 
the  water  from  the  Leveling  Bottle,  open  the  Needle  Valve, 
hold  the  Instrument  on  its  side  and  blow  through  the  Level- 
ing Bottle. 
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.king  the  apparatus  apart.  ] 
Valves  by  loosening  the  packing  nuts.  ■■ 
pipe-cleaner  down  through  the  capillary 
bulbs  of  the  Containers.  By  removing  I 
you  can  push  a  pipe-cleaner  or  a  fine  win 
ary  tube  into  the  bulb  of  the  Burette, 
driver  through  the  hole  in  the  back  of  t 
you  can  reach  a  small  screw.  Remove  tli 
cleaner  through  the  "header"  of  the  capilld 

2G.  After  using  the  Instrument  a  nun 
will  notice  that  the  water  "jumps  back"  J 
Bottle  into  the  Burette  when  you  release  t 
and  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to ; 
the  Leveling  Bottle.  Change  the  cotton  i 
If  the  valves  of  the  Aspirator  Bulb  do  not  W 
take  them  out  and  clean  them. 

27.  A  bottle  of  Cleaning  Solution  is  f 
Instrument,  This  is  for  use  in  the  Bun 
water  from  the  Leveling  Bottle,  fill  with  t 
tion,  raise  to  the  top  of  the  Burette  and  let 
ten  minutes.  If  Uiis  doe.s  not  clear  the 
operation.     Pour  the  clean ine^ol^^^^M 


PART  TEN 

Measuring  Casinghead  Gas 

CASINGHEAD  GAS  METERS,  DENSITY  FACTORS, 
MEl'ER  CAPACITIES,  VOLUME  AND  PRESSURE  RE- 
CORDING GAUGE,  ORIFICE  METER. 

When  casinghead  gas  is  purchased  by  the  cubic  foot  it 
is  necessary  to  provide  some  means  of  securing  an  accurate 
measurement  of  it.  A  meter  is  also  desirable  for  checking 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  plant.  A  casinghead  gas  meter 
is  built  for  this  characterof  work,  whether  the  gas  measured 
is  under  pressure  or  a  vacuum. 

Where  the  volume  of  gas  to  be  measured  exceeds  3,000 
cubic  feet  per  hour,  (actual  volume),  the  most  practical  and 
cheapest  method  of  measurement  is  by  a  casinghead  gas  or 
large  capacity  meter.  Many  companies  use  a  large  capacity 
meter  to  measure  a  volume  of  gas  as  small  as  2,000  cubic 
feet  per  hour. 

While  it  is  true  that  in  the  early  days  of  large  volume, 
high  pressure  gas  measurement,  the  proportional  meter  bore 
a  doubtful  reputation,  during  recent  years  many  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  these  instruments,  and  they  have 
been  brought  to  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  and  accuracy. 

The  casinghead  gas  meter  is  a  most  important  instru- 
ment to  the  casinghead  gasoline  industrv'  but  without  doubt 
there  is  less  known  about  it  by  the  actual  caretaker  than 
about  any  other  piece  of  apparatus  under  his  care.  It  is 
a  hard-worked  piece  of  machinery,  receiving  little  care  and 
attention.  Many  instances  are  known  where  large  capacity 
meters  although  in  constant  use  for  a  period  of  two  years 
or  longer,  were  not  even  cleaned.  While  as  a  rule  it  is  not 
good  policy  to  repair  a  meter  in  the  field  without  subsequent 
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testing,  there  are  a  great  many  things  that  may  happen  to 
it  which  only  call  for  the  tightening  of  a  nut  or  screw,  or  the 
replacing  of  some  part  that  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
accuracy  of  the  meter. 

The  casinghead  gas  meter,  like  any  other  sensitive 
instrument,  needs  attention.  It  is  often  blamed  for  a  great 
deal  of  inaccuracy  that  should  be  charged  to  the  pipe  line. 
If  a  meter  is  believed  to  be  inaccurate,  it  should  be 
careluUy  tested  by  a  competent  meter  man,  and  if  any  con- 
troversy exists,  it  would  be  policy  to  have  the  meter  tested 
once  a  month  and  all  records  of  tests  kept  on  file  at  the  gas 
company's  office.  When  a  gas  company,  selling  to  another 
company  in  the  field,  decides  to  have  a  test  made,  it  is  no 
more  than  fair  (whether  a  disagreement  exists  or  not)  that 
the  other  interested  party  should  be  asked  to  have  a  repre- 
sentative present  during  the  test.  The  results  of  the  test 
should  not  be  kept  secret  but  should  be  held  as  common 
property  between  the  two  companies  interested.  Secrecy  in 
testing  meters  often  breeds  trouble  and  creates  a  great  deal 
of  unnecessary  dissatisfaction. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  meter  clean  and  well  drained, 
and  to  make  a  test  for  accuracy  periodically.  If  the  gas  is 
measured  under  vacuum,  either  straight  recording  pressure 
or  recording  volume  and  pressure  gauges  are  necessary. 

In  measuring  casinghead  gas  with  meters  they  should  be 
tested  at  least  once  a  month.  This  will  keep  them  in  accurate 
condition  and  prevent  any  dispute  arising  from  inaccurate 
meter  readings.  In  carr>-ing  out  this  poUcy  the  time 
necessary  for  each  test  will  be  found  to  be  far  less  than  when 
the  meters  are  neglected.  A  meter  is  an  automatic  machine 
and  it  must  be  expected  that  it  will  give  trouble  imless 
given  proper  care. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  meter  manufacturer 
to  make  a  meter  that  will  measure  any  gas  accurately  f 
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indefinite  period  without  proper  attention  being  given  it 
X^eriodically. 

Success  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  meters  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  cooperation  of  the  meter  owner  and  the 
mneter  manufacturer  and  not  by  the  manufacturer  alone. 

Measure  gas  at  as  low  a  pressure  as  possible.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  measure  gas  on  a  four  ounce  basis  although  the 
pressure  is  a  matter  for  agreement.  A  great  many  field 
<^ompanies  purchase  gas  on  an  eight  oimce  basis.  The 
slight  advantage  gained  by  this  increased  pressure  is  sup- 
posed to  offset  the  small  loss  caused  by  the  pipe  line  leakage. 

Factory  Proving — Casinghead  gas  meters  are  proved  in 
the  factory  for  volume  with  air  at  four  inches  water  pressure 
corrected  to  the  barometer  and  thermometer  readings  at 
time  of  test.  The  proving  instruments  used  are  the  stand- 
ard flow  meter,  funnel  meter  and  a  large  prover.  In  field 
proving,  an  additional  correction  is  made  on  the  pressure  for 
the  difference  between  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  and 
the  air  (air  being  1). 

Over  Capacity — All  dry  meters  will  work  over  capacity 
to  a  reasonable  extent,  especially  the  small  sizes.  For  in- 
stance the  6,000  cubic  feet  per  hour  meter  will  measure 
accurately  up  to  7,200  cubic  feet  per  hoiu*.  It  is  not  good 
policy  to  take  advantage  of  this  over  capacity  constantly, 
but  if  used  occasionally  it  will  not  injure  the  meter. 

Invariably  the  differential  above  the  rated  capacity  of 
the  meter  increases  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  the  differ- 
ential of  the  meter  within  capacity. 

Range  of  Accuracy — A  casinghead  gas  meter  is  tested 
and  corrected  to  within  two  per  cent  of  accuracy  within  the 
limits  of  its  capacity. 

Accurate  measurement  cannot  be  expected  below  a 
certain  minimum  volume  which  will  vary  according  to  the 
rated  capacity  of  the  meter. 
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A  large  capacity  meter  given  ]iropcr  care  and  iised 
within  its  rated  capacity  will  prove  to  he  a  wonderfully 
accurate  mciisuring  instrument. 

Instatlatioa — It  is  essential  to  use  the  proper  atnoimt  of 
pipe  on  the  inlet  of  the  meter  as  designated  in  the  directions 
for  installing.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  an  8  inch  meter, 
at  least  eight  feet  fir  more  of  8  inch  pipe  shoidd  be  used  inlo 
the  inlet  flange.  The  meters  are  tested  imder  these  condi- 
tions in  the  factory  and  if  the  directions  are  nut  followed 
(as  by  using  4  inch  pipe  directly  into  an  8  inch  meter,  or  by 
placing  an  cll.  gate,  or  regulator  within  less  than  eight  feet 
from  the  inlet  flange  of  an  8  inch  meter)  tlie  tendency  would 
be  to  create  counter  currents  or  eddies  and  cause  the  meter 
to  run  slow. 

Condensation — All  gas  direct  from  the  well  carries  more 
or  less  aqueous  vapor. 

Condensation  in  pipe  lines,  regulators  and  large  capacity 
meters  is  caused  by  tiie  difference  in  temperature  of  the  gas 
and  air.  If  the  gas  is  warmer  than  the  air  the  condensation 
will  be  on  the  interior  of  the  pipe,  regulator,  or  meter;  and  if 
the  gas  is  colder  than  the  air,  the  condensation  will  be  on  the 
exterior.  This  condensation  is  commonly  called  sweating, 
being  the  moisture  condensed  from  the  atmospheric  surround- 
ing the  pipe. 

Drain  Cocks — ^All  meters  should  be  installed  with  drain 
cocks  on  the  inlet  and  outlet  bowls  to  keep  tlie  meter  abso- 
lutely dry.  Casinghead  gas  carries  aqueous  vapor  as  well 
as  gasoline  vapor,  which  might  also  fmd  conditions  en  route 
from  well  to  the  meter  that  would  cause  it  to  condense  into 
free  water. 

Gaskets — Use  soft  card  board  gaskets  about  V*  inch 
tliick.     Apply  white  lead  on  both  sides  of  the  gasket. 

Cleaning — The  question  is  often  asked,  "How  often  shall 
we  clean  our  meter?"  This  is  a  hard  question  to  answer  for 
the  reason  th;\t_there  are  no  tai.'A-jronditions  to  be  found 
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alike  in  the  gas  that  passes  through  the  meter.  It  is  better 
to  clean  the  meter  too  often  than  not  often  enough.  One 
can  judge  by  the  condition  the  meter  is  found  to  be  in  at 
each  cleaning. 

DENSITY  FACTORS  OR  MULTIPLIERS 

A  meter  measuring  gas  at  a  low  pressure  will  only 
measure  accurately  a  volume  of  low  pressure  gas  up  to  its 
rated  capacity  in  cubic  feet,  while  a  field  or  high  pressure 
meter  will  measure  accurately  a  volume  of  low  pressure  gas 
at  a  high  pressure  far  in  excess  of  the  rated  capacity  of  the 
meter,  entirely  dependent  upon  the  pressure. 

The  lower  the  pressure  or  greater  the  vacuum  in  inches 
of  mercury,  of  a  volume  of  gas  measured,  the  less  will  be  the 
actual  amount  of  atmospheric  pressure  gas  the  meter  will 
measure  when  it  is  working  at  its  full  rated  capacity.  For 
example : — 

Table    66 


Meter 
Reading 

Pressure 

in  inches  of 

Mercury 

Vacuum 

Multiplier 

or 

Density 

Actual  Amount 

of  Gas 

Measured  at 

Atmospheric 

Pressure 

10,000 
10,000 
10,000 

0-Atmos. 
10  inches 
20      " 

1.00000 
.65915 
.31828 

10.000 
6.591 
3,182 

In  measuring  gas  at  a  vacuum  the  same  formula  for 
determining  the  multiplier  based  on  Boyle's  law  applies  as 
in  high  pressure. 

To  illustrate :  One  cubic  foot  of  gas  at  four  oimce  pres- 
sure contains  a  certain  number  of  molecules.  Take  a 
cylinder  of  a  diameter  which  will  contain  one  cubic  foot  for 
each  foot  in  length,  fitted  with  a  tight  plunger. 

If  the  plunger  in  the  cylinder  is  placed  at  IW  otv^  IwiX. 
mark  and  the  space  thus  formed  is  filled  with  gas  to  a  ^i^^svxt^ 
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of  four  ounces,  the  cylinder  then  holds  one  cubic  foot  at  a 
pressure  of  four  ounces.  Now.  if  the  plunger  is  moved 
outward  to  the  two  foot  mark  the  space  within  the  cylinder 
would  measure  two  ciiljic  feet  and  the  one  cubic  foot  of  four 
ounce  gas  would  expand  to  fill  the  space  while  the  pressure 
would  drop  to  slightly  greater  than  14  inches  of  mercun' 
vacuum.  To  correct  the  two  cubic  feet  of  gas  at  14  in, 
of  mercury  vacuum  to  a  four  ounce  basis,  multiply  the  two 
cubic  feet  by  the  multiplier  for  14  in.  mercury  vacuum  or 
approximately  .5  as  found  in  the  four  ounce  multiplier 
table  on  page  23fi,  and  the  result  will  be  one  cubic  foot  of 
four  ounce  gas.  .^H 
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i  INCHES  MERCURY  VACUUS^ 
NOTE— Prt!  sure  in  call  an  f'l'  prnmTl! 

As  all  gas  meters  in  the  factory  are  proved  and  cor- 
rected to  a  low  pressure  basis,  measuring  gas  by  displace- 
ment, they  may  be  compared  to  the  cylinder  and  the  plunger 
as  illustrated  abo\'e.  In  measuring  gas  in  the  meter,  the 
diaphragms  contain  just  so  much  space.  If  the  pressure  of 
the  gas  contained  in  each  quantity  or  volume  of  gas  racasiucd 
by  the  diaphragm  filling  and  discharging  is  four  ounce,  then 
the  meter  reading  needs  no  correction;  but  each  time  the 
meter  diaphragm  lilts  and  discharges  a  volume  of  gas  at  a 
pressure  higher  or  lower  than  four  ounces,  the  meter  reading 
must  be  corrected  by  applying  a  multiplier,  or  density  factor, 
to  reduce  the  volume  of  gas  measured  to  a  four  ounce  basis: 
and  the  higher  the  pressure  the  greater  will  be  the  density 
of  the  gas  and  the  lower  the  pressure  below  tlic  four  ounce 
base  the  less  the  density  of  the  gas,  and  the  greater  or  less 
the  number  of  molecules  contained  in  eachcubicfoot  of  space. 
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The  multipliers  for  density  are  based  on  Boyle's  law 
written  in  1660,  that  the  'Volume  of  a  gas  varies  inversely 
as  the  pressure." 

While  the  four  ounce  basis  is  generally  accepted  when 
no  other  pressure  basis  is  stated  in  buying  and  selling  agree- 
ment, some  other  basis  can  be  used  and  very  often  is  used, 
particularly  when  gas  is  bought  or  sold  in  large  volumes  in 
the  field. 

Formula  for  Quantity  of  Natural  Gas  Measured  Above 
or  Below  Normal  Pressure — In  which 

For  pressure  above  For  pressiu-e  below 

atmospheric  pressure  atmospheric  pressure 

^  =  ^1+725  <?  =  ^  1+725 

()  =  cubic  feet  required. 

q  =  cubic  feet  shown  by  the  meter. 

p  =  gauge  pressure  in  pounds. 

A  =  atmospheric  pressure  (usually  14.4  pounds). 

0.25  =  4  ounce  pressure  reduced  to  pounds. 

By  substituting  the  known  values  in  the  above  it  be- 
comes ^        14  A+p  ^        14A—P 

Example : 

As  1  inch  of  mercur\%  =  .4908  lb.  to  determine  the 
multiplier  for   10  in.  vacuum  pressure,   then  the  formula 

becomes : 

14  4 4  9Qg 

Q=  — '  ' =  .64790  multiplier  for  10  in.  mercury 

vacuum,  for  a  4  oz.  pressure  base. 
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Table   67 

DENSITY  FACTORS  OR  MULTIPHERS  FOR  VARIOUS 

PRESSURES  AND  PRESSURE  BASES 

Gauge  Pres 
Inches 
Mcftury 
Vacuum 

Pressure  Bases 

2o,. 

4  m. 

8oi. 

10  oi. 

lib. 

—28 
— 2T 
—28 
-25 

-24 
—23 
—22 
^I 

-ao 

-19 
—18 

-16 

-15 

-14 
-13 
-12 
-11 
-10 

—  9 

—  8 

zl 

—  4 

—  3 

—  2 

—  1 

M52T 
07906 
11285 
.14660 

18039 
.21418 

.24798 
,28177 
.31556 

.34935 
.38314 
41693 
.45073 
.48452 

.51831 
,55210 
.58590 
-61970 
65348 

-68737 
.72107 
,75485 
.78865 
.82244 

'89002 
,92381 
.95760 
.99139 

.04488 
07838 

,11188 
.14535 

.17885 
21236 
24586 
27936 

,31287 

.34637 

.37987 
.41338 
44688 

.48038 

.51389 
.54739 
.58090 
61440 
64790 

.68141 
.71491 
.74841 
-78191 
.81542 

.84892 
.88242 
91593 
.94943 
,98293 

,04413 
,07707 

.11031 
.14291 

17585 
20879 

.24173 
27468 
30762 

.34056 
.37350 
.40644 

47232 

,50528 
,53820 
.57115 
,60409 
.63703 

,66997 
70291 
.73585 
,76879 
,80173 

,83467 
.88761 
.90056 
.93350 
.96644 

.04376 
-07643 
.10909 
.14172 

.17439 
.20706 
.23972 
.27239 
.30506 

.33772 
,37039 
.40306 

^46839 

.50106 

.53373 
.56639 
.59906 
,63173 

-66439 

.69706 
.72973 
.76240 
.79506 

.82773 
.86040 
.89306 
.92573 
.05640 

.04270 
.07457 
-10644 
.13827 

,17014 
.20201 
23389 
,26576 
.29763 

,32950 
36137 
.39324 
.42512 

45799 

.48880 
52073 
55260 
5844T 

.61634 

.64822 

,68009 
.71196 
74383 
,77570 

.80757 
.83945 
.87132 
.9D3I9 
.93506 

,25 
5 

1.00000 
1.00860 
1.02581 

.99146 
1  00000 
1.01706 

.97483 
.98322 
1,00000 

.06672 
.97504 
99168 

.94318 

-95129 
98753 

—  Indicates  Vacuum.                                                               ^^^ 
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PRESSURES  AND  PRESSURE  BASES 


71428 
74870 
78313 
61755 
85197 


2.09S94 
2.16178 
2.23063 
2.20948 


1  05119 

1  08532 
1.UM5 
1   15358 

1  18771 
1  22I&4 
1  25597 
I  29010 
1.32423 


2  04026 
2.10738 
2.17449 
2.24101 


1  C5823 
1.09151 
L  12479 


I  32445 

I  35773 

1  39101 

I  42429 


i  49084 
1  52412 
1  55740 


42207 


1  45454 

1,48701 
1.51948 
1  55194 
1,58441 

1  61688 


1.77923 
1,81168 
1  84415 


SSe833    12.34813     12  30872 
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DENSITY  FACTORS  OR  MULTIPLIERS  FOR  VARIODS 
PRESSURES  AND  PRESSDRE  BASES 


Gaucb 

I'R 

ESSURB  Ba 

Pressure 

Lb. 

per  Sq.  In. 

2  01. 

4oi. 

8oz. 

10  oz. 

lib. 

21 

2.43717 

2.41638 

2,37583 

2  35607 

2  29870 

22 

2.50602 

2  4*464 

2.44295 

2.42262 

2,36363 

23 

2,57487 

2,55290 

a  51006 

2  48918 

2  42857 

24 

2.64371 

2  62116 

2  57718 

2  55574 

2.49350 

25 

2.71256 

2  68941 

2  64429 

2  62229 

2,55844 

26 

2.78141 

2  75767 

2,71140 

2  68885 

2.62337 

37 

2.85025 

2  82593 

2.77852 

2:75540 

28 

2.91010 

2,89419 

2,84563 

2  82196 

2^75324 

29 

2.98795 

2  96245 

2.91275 

2  88851 

2,81818 

30 

3.05670 

3  03071 

2.97986 

2.95507 

2  883II 

31 

3,12564 

3,09879 

3  04697 

3.02163 

2  94805 

32 

3.19449 

3.16723 

3.11409 

3.08818 

3-01298 

33 

3  23549 

3.18120 

3.15474 

3,07793 

34 

3'332I8 

3  30375 

3.24S32 

3  S2129 

3.14285 

35 

3.40103 

3  37201 

3  31543 

3.28785 

3.20779 

36 

3  46987 

3  44027 

3  38255 

3  35440 

3.27272 

37 

3.53872 

3  50853 

3  44966 

3,42096 

3  33766 

38 

3.60757 

3  57679 

3  51677 

3,48752 

3  40259 

39 

3.07641 

3,64505 

3.58389 

3.55407 

3.46753 

40 

3,74526 

3  71331 

3.05100 

3.62063 

3  53246 

41 

3,81411 

3,78156 

3.71813 

3.68718 

3  59740 

42 

3  84982 

3.78523 

3.75374 

3,66233 

43 

3  95180 

3.91808 

3.85234 

3.82029 

3,72727 

44 

4.02065 

3,98634 

3  91946 

3  88685 

3.79220 

45 

4.08950 

4  05460 

3.08657 

3.95341 

3.85714 

46 

4.15834 

4  12286 

4.05369 

4.01996 

3.92207 

47 

4  22719 

4,19112 

4  12080 

4.08652 

3,98701 

48 

4,29604 

4  25938 

4  18791 

4  15307 

4  05194 

4.36488 

4  33764 

4.25503 

4.21903 

4.11688 

50 

4  43373 

4  39590 

4  32214 

4.28618 

4  18181 
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Table  71— METER  CAPACITY  REQUIRED  FOR 

MEASURING  GAS 

Where  the  Gas  is  used  to  Generate  Power  either  in  a  Gas  Engine  or  Under 

Steam  Boilers 


Pressure  Base  4  oz. 


Atmospheric  Presure  14.4  lb. 


Static  Pressure  4  oz. 


Horse- 

Capacity op  Mbter 
In  Cu.  Ft.  per  Hour 

Horsepower 
of  Engine 
or  Boilers 

Capacity  op  Metbr 
In  Cu.  Ft.  per  Hour 

power 
of  Engine 
or  Boilers 

For  Gas 
Engine 

For 
Steam 
Boiler 

For  Gas 
Engine 

For 
Steam 
Boiler 

10 
15 
20 
25 
35 
50 
75 
100 

500 

500 

800 

800 

1,500 

1.500 

3,000 

3.000 

800 
1,500 
1,500 
3,000 
3,000 
6,000 
6.000 
10,000 

150 
200 
300 
400 
500 
600 
800 
1,000 

3,000 
6,000 
6,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
20,000 
20,000 

10,000 
20,000 
20,000 
35,000 
35,000 
50,000 
50,000 
75,000 

To  Read  a  Meter —  In  reading  a  meter  the  small  or  100 
foot  dial  should  not  be  considered.  Each  sub-division  in 
the  circle  represents  one  tenth  of  the  figures  placed  above 
the  circle.  In  other  words,  on  the  10,000  dial,  if  the  hand 
points  between  7  and  8,  the  figure  the  hand  has  just  passed 
(which  would  be  7)  indicates  that  over  7,000  cubic  feet  have 
passed.  The  1,000  foot  dial  is  only  taken  into  considera- 
tion when  the  hand  points  between  5  and  0,  in  which  case 
it  is  counted  as  1,000.  In  the  foregoing  case,  if  the  hand 
on  the  10,000  foot  dial  was  close  to  8  and  the  hand  in  the 
1,000  foot  dial  pointed  at  8  or  9,  the  reading  of  the  10,000 
foot  dial  would  be  8,000.  Each  dial  above  the  10,000  foot 
dial  is  read  the  same  as  the  10,000  foot  dial  above  described. 

In  reading  the  dial  no  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
wording  **one  per  cent"  or  "two  per  cent"  printed  on  the 
face  of  the  dial.  This  wording  is  intended  for  use  when 
ordering  new  clock  or  tally,  and  has  no  bearing  on  the  meter 
reading. 
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Recording  Gauge — Where  gas  is  measured  at  a  greater 
pressure  than  four  ounces,  a  recording  gauge  is  necessan' 
to  determine  the  pressure  throughout  the  24  hours.  From 
this  pressure  the  multiplier  for  the  average  pressure  can  be 
ascertained  and  apphed  to  the  meter  reading  to  obtain  tlie 
actual  amount  of  gas  passed. 

The  recording  gauge  should  be  set  on  the  meter  itself 
and  if  it  is  a  24  hour  gauge,  the  chart  should  be  taken  off 
daily  and  the  day's  reading,  together  with  the  pre\'ious  day's 
reading,  WTitten  on  the  back  of  the  chart. 

Before  setting  a  recording  gauge  on  a  casinghead  gas 
meter,  see  that  the  marking  arm  rests  at  zero. 

It  is  very  essential  to  have  recording  pressure  gauges 
which  are  used  in  connection  with  large  capacity  meters 
tested,  as  an  error  of  one  pound  would  amount  to  from  6 
to  7  per  cent  in  the  actual  gas  passed  through  the  meter 
at  2  lb.  pressure. 

VOLUME  AND  PRESSURE  RECORDING  GAUGE 

Seldom  is  casinghead  gas  sold  in  the  field  at  atmospheric 
or  0  lb.  pressure.  Gases  of  any  nature  are  compressible. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  measure  casinghead  gas  at  as  low  a 
pressure  as  25  inches  of  mercury  vacuum  and  natural  gas  at 
a  pressure  as  high  as  500  pounds.  In  buying  or  selling  gas 
there  is  a  recognized  low  pressure  base.  While  tliis  base 
varies  from  atmospheric  pressure  up  to  two  or  three  pounds 
it  is  generally  specified  in  the  purchase  agreement  or  contract. 

All  large  capacity,  casinghead  gas  or  proportional  meters 
are  displacement  meters  and  measure  in  cubic  feet  of  "space" 
passing  the  meter,  regardless  of  prcssiu-e,  consequently 
meter  readings  must  be  reduced  or  corrected  for  the  density 
at  which  the  gas  is  measured.  In  doing  this,  tables  of 
multipliers  of  various  pressure  bases  will  be  found  in  "Meas- 
urcjnent  of  Gas  where  Density  Changes,"  published  by  this 

many.     For  multipliers  see  pages  236  to  238. 
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Descr^tioa — ^The  Volume  and  Pressure  Recording 
Gauge  is  a  combination  of  a  recording  pressure  gauge  and  a 
special  meter  index  connected  to  a  second  pen  arm.  This 
second  pen  marks  with  a  dash  in  the  allotted  space  just 
outside  of  the  pressure  graduations  on  the  chart,  each  10,000 
or  1,000  foot  volume  passing  through  the  meter  and  is 
adapted  for  use  on  lai^  capacity  or  proportional  meters  only. 


ii—V(lLUUE  AND  I'RESSCN 


Gauges  for  meters  of  20,000  cubic  fi'ct  per  hour  (■;ij);icit\ 
are  usually  built  with  a  10,(100  fool  pen  unn  and  t;:tiiKf- 
fumished  for  meters  of  smalliT  capacily  arc  built  wJUi  ;i 
1,000  foot  pen  arm. 
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When  in  service  on  the  gas  line,  if  the  volume  of  gas 
passing  the  meter  is  increased,  the  number  of  dashes  per 
hour  is  increased  and  become  shorter.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  volume  of  gas  is  decreased,  the  dashes  become 
fewer  and  longer. 

The  back  of  the  gauge  carries  a  }ii  inch  pressure  connec- 
tion which  is  connected  with  the  tap  in  the  tally  cover, 


—VOLUME  AND  PRESSURE  RECORDING  GAUGE  CHART. 
DASH  IN  SPACE  ADJOINING  PRESSURE  GRADUATIONS 
INDICATES  A  10.000  CU.  FT.  VOLUME  fi 
PASSED  THE  METER 
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This  device  is  of  great  assistance  on  lines  working  under 
vacuum.  Whenever  any  leaks  occur  either  at  the  casing- 
head  or  from  breaks  in  the  line,  the  air  will  naturally  flow 
into  the  pipe  line  and  the  registration  of  the  meter  is  greatly 
increased.  Should  any  sudden  break  occur  in  the  lines 
between  the  wells  and  the  meter,  the  volume  and  pressure 
gauge  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  determining  when  these 
leaks  occurred  as  well  as  giving  an  approximation  of  the 
amount  of  air  being  taken  into  the  lines. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  discover  leaks  in  a  pipe 
line  under  vacuum  unless  one  should  happen  to  see  the 
opening  or  break.  They  make  no  hissing  noise  such  as  is 
characteristic  of  leaks  in  a  pipe  line  under  pressure. 

Another  great  advantage  in  this  type  of  gauge  is  the 
fact  that  a  record  of  the  effect  of  pumping  the  oil  wells  can 
be  determined  by  the  assistance  of  the  dashes  on  the  gauge. 

Invariably  the  pumping  of  a  well  will  lower  the  oil 
level,  thereby  decreasing  the  resistance  against  the  gas  flow- 
ing from  the  sand  into  the  well.  This  naturally  increases 
the  flow  of  gas  and  the  chart  will  show  at  what  time  during 
the  day  the  effect  of  the  pumping  was  felt  at  the  meter,  as 
the  majority  of  wells  are  only  pumped  a  certain  number  of 
hours  daily. 

Reading  the  Volume  and  Pressiwe  Gauge  Chart — ^The 
simplest  and  most  accurate  way  to  read  this  chart  is  to 
divide  each  dash  with  a  pencil  mark,  as  shown  in  Fig.  56. 
Then  follow  the  division  mark  on  each  dash  along  the  grad- 
uation lines  and  mark  the  pressure  line;  in  other  words, 
one  would  be  determining  the  pressure  opposite  one  parti- 
cular 10,000  ft.  volume.  Average  the  pressure  between  the 
two  marks  for  each  10,000  ft.  volume  and  find  the  multi- 
plier in  our  book  entitled  "Measurement  of  Gases  Where 
Density  Changes."  The  multiplier  can  be  written  on  the 
chart  between  the  two  dashes  and  after  the  process  is  fol- 
lowed out  around  the  whole  chart,  the  multipliers  with  the 
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decimal  set  to  the  riglit  thrt'i'  places  can  be  put  on  the  adding 
macliine  and  the  volume  quickly  added  for  the  24  hour 
measurement,  assuming  that  one  is  using  the  24  hour  chart, 
which  is  generally  the  case. 


P 


if.SH  -SEGMENT   OF  A  VOLUME  AND  PRESSrRE  CHART  SHOWISG 

PRESSURE  RECORD.  THE  VOLUME  RECORDED  IN  lO.OoO  fOOT 

DASHES  AND  PRESSURE  AVEKACED  OPPOSITE  DASHES 


Pressure 

Volume 

Multiplier 

Low  Pressure 
Gas  Meaiiured 

5      lb. 
4     lb. 
V,i  lb. 

10,000 

10.000 
lO.OGO 

1  3242 

1  2.-)59 
1.0853 

13,242 
12,559 
10,853 

Pressure  Buse=4  oz. 

The  amount  of  gas  measured  as  indicated  by  the 
10,000  ft.  dashes  can  then  be  checked  with  the  difference 
between  the  daily  meter  reading  as  taken  by  the  index,. a 
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reduced  to  low  pressure  by  the  common  method  of  averaging 
the  pressure  for  24  hours  and  using  one  multiplier  on  the 
total  meter  reading  for  the  same  period.  This  however,  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  but  can  be  used  as  a  check  method 
if  desired. 

It  will  be  found  in  computing  a  series  of  these  charts 
that  invariably  part  of  the  last  10,000  ft.  volume  reduced 
will  fall  upon  the  following  day's  chart.  In  this  case  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  pressure  for  that 
part  of  the  10,000  ft.  volume  that  falls  on  the  following  day's 
chart,  in  consequence  of  which  the  actual  amount  of  low 
pressure  gas  as  figured  by  the  dash  method  will  check  within 
10,000  cu.  ft.  of  the  old  method  of  using  the  planimeter  on 
the  24  hour  pressure  chart  and  multiplying  the  meter  read- 
ing by  the  multiplier  for  the  average  pressure  as  shown  by 
the  planimeter.  This  corrects  itself  from  day  to  day.  The 
reducing  of  meter  readings,  either  under  high  pressure  or 
at  a  vacuum,  to  a  low  pressure  base  with  the  assistance  of 
the  volume  and  pressure  gauge,  is  more  accurate  than  the 
old  method  of  averaging  the  pressure  for  each  24  hours  and 
then  using  one  multiplier  on  the  meter  reading. 

The  volume  marking  arm  of  this  gauge  carries  a  flexible 
joint  which  can  be  bent  one  way  or  the  other  so  that  the 
dash  will  fall  within  the  allotted  space  on  the  side  of  the 
chart.  In  shipping,  sometimes  the  pen  arm  will  become 
Ijent  making  the  dash  outside  of  the  allotted  space  where 
it  is  more  difficult  to  read  and  in  addition  might  interfere 
with  the  pressure  marking  arm. 

Proving  Meters  in  the  Field — In  proving  meters  in  the 
field  use  air  or  residue  gas  if  possible.  If  gas  is  used  take 
the  specific  gravity  at  least  twice  daily,  even  though  work- 
ing on  one  meter.  The  gravity  of  the  residue  gas  will  often 
nm  as  high  as  1.1  or  higher,  even  after  the  gasoline  has  been 
extracted.    This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  U\vi  Vv^^vixQ- 
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carbons  that  have  been  extracted  evaporate  in  the  accumu- 
lator tank  and  pass  out  with  the  residue  gas.  The  gravity 
of  the  residue  gas  will  be  highest  in  wann  weather. 

Greater  caution  should  be  used  in  proving  with  this  gas, 
than  with  natural  gas,  as  the  residue  gas,  being  so  heavy,  will 
hang  near  the  ground  and  not  rise.  Do  not  run  any  tvsts 
within  a  building. 

The  error  generally  allowed  in  the  field  is  3  per  cenl 
fast  or  slow,  while  the  factory  is  confined  to  a  two  per  1:1.-111 
error  either  fast  or  slow. 
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Invariably  casinghead  gas  is  measured  by  a  meter  under 
several  inches  vacuum.  In  order  to  test  the  meter  residue 
gas  or  air  under  pressure  must  be  used.  As  residue  gas  lines 
are  not  always  near  the  meter  location,  the  practical  method 
to  pursue  is  to  test  with  air  using  a  proving  outfit  installed 
on  a  Ford  car,  as  shown  in  Fig.  59.  Power  is  furnished 
by  jacking  one  rear  wheel  oflF  the  ground  and  connecting 
the  pulley  on  the  blower  to  the  wheel  by  a  belt.  The  outlet 
of  the  blower  is  connected  to  the  inlet  of  the  meter  by  a 
canvas  pipe.  In  determining  the  proper  pressure  to  carry  on 
the  funnel  it  is  not  necessary  to  correct  it  for  specific  gravity. 

For  the  past  three  or  four  years  several  large  gasoline 
companies  in  Oklahoma  have  been  making  it  a  practice  to 
remove  the  tallies  from  their  casinghead  gas  meters,  repair- 
ing and  testing  them  in  a  meter-proving  room  at  the  plant 
and  after  reinstalling  them  would  invariably  find  the  meter 
within  two  per  cent  of  being  correct.  They  carried  a  few  extra 
tallies  which  were  kept  in  perfect  condition,  and  as  soon  as 
an  old  tally  was  removed  from  the  meter  one  of  the  tallies 
from  stock  was  substituted,  keeping  the  meter  out  of  ser- 
vice for  only  a  short  period.  No  filing  or  soldering  on  the 
profKjrtional  valve  was  foimd  necessary,  the  meter  was  very 
carefully  cleaned,  and  all  bearing  points  properly  oiled  and 
the  parts  in  the  main  body  of  the  meter  were  not  otherwise 
changed.  The  writer  has  carefully  watched  the  results  of 
the  above  method  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  and  does 
not  hesitate  to  suggest  that  other  companies  follow  the  same 
method. 

If  meters  are  used  in  a  pipe  line  in  which  there  is 
pulsation  or  vibration  in  the  gas,  the  above  statement  would 
not  apply,  as  there  would  have  to  be  some  soldering  done 
on  the  imder  part  of  the  proportional  valve  to  offset  the 
wear  due  to  the  pulsation. 
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Funnel  Meter — ^ While  it  is  true  that  the  funnel  meter  is 
a  simple  instrument,  yet  in  order  to  obtain  reliable  results 
with  it,  it  is  very  essential  that  the  operator  should  be 
experienced  in  the  use  of  the  instrument  and  at  the  same 
time  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  how  to  repair  and  cor- 
rect the  meter  being  tested.  The  proper  place  to  gain  this 
experience  is  at  the  factory.  The  most  successful  combina- 
tion to  make  a  large  capacity  meter  expert  is  tlie  actual 
experience  in  the  field  combined  with  experience  of  large 
capacity  meter  testing  derived  in  the  factory. 


ERS  t\   THE  FIELD 


Great  care  should  be  used,  not  only  in  handling,  but  in 
storing  the  funnel  meter  when  not  in  use.  The  edge  of  the 
different  orifices  should  be  kept  perfectly  dry.  Rusting  of 
the  edges  of  the  orifices  will  create  inaccuracy  in  testing,  and 
should  this  occur,  the  funnel  meter  should  be  repaired  and 
re-tested  at  the  factory.  In  case  the  head- — carrying  the 
orifices — ^becomes  dented,  it  is  also  necessary  to  have  the 
funnel  meter  tested. 
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Funnel  Meter  Testing  Pressure — ^To  determine  the  cor- 
rect pressure  of  the  gas  flowing  through  the  funnel  meter 
orifices  while  testing  meters  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  temperatm^e  of  the  flowing  gas,  the  barometer 
reading  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  used.  The  for- 
mula for  same  is  as  follows: 


.0138  (t+460) 
In  which 

B  =  Barometer  reading  in  inches  of  mercury, 
t  =  Temperature  of  flowing  gas  in  deg.  fahr. 
G  =  Specific  Gravity  of  gas  used. 
Pf  =  Pressm^e  in  inches  of  water  to  be  carried  on 
gas  flowing  through  funnel  meter  orifices. 

In  the  above  formula  460  is  the  absolute  temperature 
below  zero,  and  .0138  is  the  constant  determined  by  actual 
tests.  The  table  fotmd  on  pages  255  and  256  is  worked  out 
by  the  following  formula: 

B 


.0138  (t  +  460) 


=  Pf 


in  which  Pf  equals  the  pressure  to  be  used  when  testing  with 
air.  In  using  the  tables  on  pages  255  and  256  in  testing 
with  gas  it  is  necessary  to  multiply  the  correct  pressure  in 
the  table  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas. 

In  proving  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  common  six  inch  or 
larger  siphon  gauge  connected  by  rubber  tubing  to  the 
nipple  found  in  one  of  the  rubber  plugs  accompanying 
the  funnel.  This  rubber  plug  should  be  inserted  in  one  of 
the  orifices  on  the  face  of  the  funnel.  Fill  the  siphon  gauge 
until  the  water  level  reaches  the  zero  mark.  When  the  rub- 
ber plug  with  the  small  nipple  is  connected  with  the  siphon 
gauge,  it  will  show  the  gas  pressure  on  the  face  of  the  funnel 
meter. 
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After  the  tunnel  has  been  properly  attached  to  the  meter, 
cither  into  a  tee  in  the  pipe  Une  between  the  outlet  flange 
and  the  gate  ahead  of  the  meter,  or  by  screwing  it  directly 
into  the  end  flange  bolted  to  outlet  of  meter,  the  gas  should 
be  turned  on  \-er>'  slowh-.  especially  if  the  pressure  behind 
the  inlet  gate  is  high,  and  the  meter  allowed  to  run  for  a 
few  moments  prior  to  starting  the  actual  test.  During  this 
period,  an  inspection  of  the  joints  or  connections  should  be 
made,  between  the  funnel  and  the  inlet  of  the  meter.  Even 
though  the  pressure  carried  through  the  meter  is  very  low, 
small  leaks  ahead  of  the  meter  will  have  considerable  bear- 
ing upon  a  true  lest.  Soap  suds  and  a  large  brush  can  be 
used  to  advantage.  I,eaks  on  the  inlet  to  the  meter  will 
have  no  effect  on  the  test. 

The  meter  should  be  proved  from  a  small  volume  up 
to  and  just  above  its  maximum  capacity.  For  in.stance, 
if  it  is  a  20.000  foot  meter,  test  should  begin  at 
3,60(1  feet  per  hour,  or  with  one  1^-^  inch  hole  open,  and  up 
to  21,IJO0  feet  per  hour,  or  six  Ij^a  inch  holes  open.  In  prov- 
ing this  size  meter,  tests  should  be  made  with  two,  three, 
four,  five  and  six  holes  open. 

Use  water  in  the  siphon  gauge,  filling  it  to  the  zero  mark 
in  center  of  the  scale. 

After  the  funnel  has  been  set  or  installed,  and  the  gas 
turned  on,  the  temperatine  of  the  flowing  gas  through  the 
funnel  should  be  taken,  and  the  barometer  reading  observed, 
to  assist  in  determining  the  proper  pressure  to  carry. 

To  determine  the  proper  pressure  to  carry  on  the  funnel 
after  noting  the  barometer,  thermometer  reading  and  speciGc 
gravity  of  the  gas,  see  table  on  pages  255  and  2.5G,  and  select 
the  pressure  corresponding  to  your  thermometer  reading  in 
the  proper  barometer  column.  The  pressure  shown  lai 
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Table  72— FnVNEL  METER  TESTING  PRESSURES 


Jalng  Air  of  various  Barometric 

Pressures 

and 

TesUng  Casinghead  Gas  Ueters 

^ 

28.8;28.7 

Barometer  Heading  Inches  op  Mekcuhv 

S 

28.828,92!)  0|29,1  29.2  39,3  39,4  29.5,39,6  39,7  29.829.9  30.0 

i 

Phessl're  in  Inches  of  Water 

30 

4.23  4.24  4.26!4.27 

4.394.30!4.32 

4,33 

4  354.36 

4.38'4.39 

4.40|4,42  4  44 

31 

4.22i4.24!4-25'4-27 

4.38 

4,29 

4,31 

4,32 

4.3414,35 

4.37  4. 3e 

4.39]4.41  4  43 

32 

4.21 

4.23 

4.24 

4,26 

4,37 

4.29 

4,30 

4.32 

4.33:4.34 

4,36*4,37 

4  39'4,40  4.43 

33 

4.20 

4-22 

4.23 

4, £5 

4.26 

4.28 

4,2S 

4.31 

432 

4.34 

4.35'4.37 

4.38;4.39  4  41 

34 

4-20 

4.21 

4.22 

4,24 

4.25 

4-27 

4.30 

431 

4.33 

4.3414.36 

4.374,39 

440 

35 

4.19 

4.20 

4.22 

4,23 

4.25 

4.2P 

4'27 

4,2£ 

4.30 

4,32 

435 

4  3614.38 

4  39 

4.18 

4-19 

4.21 

4.23 

4.24 

4.25 

4,27 

4.30 

4,31 

4.3; 

4.3514.37 

4.38 

37 

4-17 

4.18 

4-20 

4,21 

4,23 

4-24 

4,26 

4,29 

4,30 

4,33 

4,34  4,36 

4.37 

38 

4  IS 

4  17 

4.19 

4,21 

4.22 

4.23 

4.25 

4.28 

4.29 

4,31 

4'32 

4,34 

4,35 

4  37 

4.15 

4,17 

4.  IS 

4.20 

4.21 

4.23 

4,24 

4.27 

4.30 

4.31 

4,34 

4  36 

40 

4,14 

4.15 

4,17 

4,19 

4.20 

4,22 

4.26 

4,38 

4,29 

4.30 

4.33 

4.33 

4.35 

41 

4,14 

4  15 

4.17 

4.18 

4,19 

4,21 

4:22 

4,25 

4,37 

4.28 

1,29 

4.31 

4.32 

43 

4,13 

4-14 

4.16 

4.17 

4,19 

4.20 

4,22 

4  24 

4.26 

4.27 

4.30 

4.32 

4^33 

43 

4,12 

412 

4.15 

4.16 

4.18 

4,19 

4,21 

4.24 

4.35 

4.26 

4.29 

4.31 

4.32 

44 

4.11 

413 

4.14 

4.16 

4.17 

4.18 

4.20 

4^21 

4,| 

4.24 

4,26 

4^27 

4.28 

4.30 

4,31 

45 

4.10 

4  12 

4  13 

4.15 

4,16 

4.18 

4,19 

4.20 

4.23 

4-25 

4,26 

4.28 

4,29 

4.30 

46 

4,10 

411 

4.12 

4,14 

4.15 

4-17 

4,18 

4.20 

421 

4.33 

4.24 

4,35 

4.27 

4.30 

47 

4,09 

4,10 

4.12 

4.13 

4.14 

4,16 

4,17 

4  19 

420 

4.22 

4,34 

4-26 

4^37 

4.29 

IB 

4  08 

409 

4.11 

4.12 

4.14 

4.15 

4.17 

4.18 

4.19 

4.21 

422 

4.24 

4.2s 

4.27 

4.28 

49 

4  07 

4,10 

4.11 

4.13 

4.14 

4,16 

4,17 

4.19 

4.30 

4.21 

4.33 

424 

4,27 

H) 

4  06 

4:08 

4.09 

4,11 

4.12 

4,13 

4.15 

4,16 

4,18 

4,19 

4,20 

4,32 

4,23 

4^25 

4,26 

51 

4.06 

407 

4,08 

4  10 

4.11 

4  13 

4.14 

4.15 

4.17 

4  16 

420 

1.21 

4.23 

4.24 

4.25 

52 

4.05 

406 

4,08 

4,09 

4.10 

4,12 

4,13 

4.15 

4.16 

4.18 

4.19 

4.33 

4,25 

53 

404 

4  05 

4.07 

4.08 

4.10 

4.11 

4,12 

4,14 

4,15 

4,17 

4,18 

4'2t 

4,21 

434 

54 

4  03 

4.05 

4,06 

4.07 

4.09 

4  10 

4.12 

4.13 

414 

4-16 

4.17 

4.19 

4.20 

4:21 

4.22 

55 

4.02 

404 

4,05 

407 

4.08 

4,09 

4,11 

4,13 

4,14 

4.15 

417 

4.18 

4.19 

4.21 

4,32 

56 

4,02 

403 

4.04 

4.06 

4.07 

4,09 

4,10 

4,11 

4,13 

4,14 

4.16 

4,17 

4,194.20 

4.31 

57 

4  01 

402 

4,04 

4.(fi 

4.06 

408 

4.09 

i.U 

4.12 

4-13 

4.15 

4.16 

4.18 

4.19 

4.30 

58 

4  00 

4.01 

4,03 

4,04 

4.06 

4,07 

4.09 

4,10 

4,11 

4.13 

4.14 

4.15 

4,17 

4.18 

4,30 

59 

4  00 

4  01 

402 

4  04 

4  05 

4  06 

4,08 

4,09 

4,10 

4,12 

4,13 

4.15 

4,16 

4.17 

4.19 

60 

399:4.01 

4,02 

4,03 

4.CM 

4.06 

4,07 

4  08 

4.10 

4,13 

4.13 

4.14 

4.16 

4.17 

4,18 

61 

3  98 

4,00 

4,01 

4,03 

4.04 

4.06 

4,07 

4.08 

4.10 

4,11 

4.13 

4.14 

4.15 

4  16 

4.17 

52 

3,97 

3.S9 

4,00 

4,02 

4,03 

404 

4,06 

4,07 

4-03 

4,10 

4,11 

4,13 

4,14 

4,15 

4.16 

63 

3.97 

3.08 

3,99 

4.00 

4.02 

404 

4.05 

4  06 

4.08 

4.09 

4  11 

4.12 

4  14 

4.15 

4.16 

64 

3.96 

3.97 

3,90 

4.00 

4.01 

403 

4,04 

4.06 

4.07 

4.0s 

4,10 

4.11 

4.12 

4.14 

4.15 

65 

3.95 

3.96 

3.96 

3.09 

4.01 

4.02 

4,04 

4.05:4.06 

4.08 

409 

4-10 

4.13 

4.13 

4,15 

66 

394 

396 

3,97 

399 

4,00 

4.01 

4  03'4O4!4  0.ii 

4  07 

!0«'4  09 

4  10 

4  n 

4  13 

67 
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Table    73-  FUNNEL  METER  TESTING  PRESSURES 

Using  Air  of   various   Barometric  Pressures   and   Temperatures   in 

Testing  Cflsinghead  Gas  Meters 

1 
70 

B.^ROMKTKR   KEAIUNC  IWHGS  OF  MERCUSV 

28.628.7.28.8,28.9  29  0  29.1,29.2129.3  29.4  29.5  29.629.7  29.8  29.9.30  0 

pRESSt-RK  IN  Inches  of  Water 

3.91 

3.92 

3.94 

3.96 

3.97 

3.98 

400 

4.01 

4.02 

4.04 

4.06 

4.07 

4.07 

4.08 

4.10 

71 

3.91 

3.92 

394 

3,95 

3.96 

3.98 

3-B9 

4.00 

4.02 

4.03 

4,05 

4-05 

405 

4,07 

4,09 

72 

3.91 

3,9] 

393 

3,94 

3,96 

3,97 

3,99 

4,00 

4.01 

4.01 

4-02 

4,03 

4.05 

4.06 

4.08 

73 

3.90 

3-91 

3.92 

3.94 

3.95 

3.96 

3.98 

3,99 

4.00 

4.01 

4.03 

4,05 

4.06 

4-08 

74 

3.9( 

3,90 

3,91 

3.B3 

3.94 

3,86 

3.97 

3.98 

4,00 

4.01 

4.02 

4.03 

4,06 

4,06 

4-07 

75 

3,90 

3,90 

3.02 

3,93 

3.95 

3.96 

2.97 

3,98 

4.00 

4,02 

4,03 

4,03 

4,04 

406 

76 

3^87 

3.88 

3.89 

3,90 

3.93 

3.94 

3.95 

3.96 

3,97 

4.00 

4,01 

4.01 

4.02 

4.04 

406 

77 

3.8G 

3.88 

3.89 

3.90 

3.92 

3,93 

3-95 

3.96 

3.B7 

3,99 

4.01 

4.01 

4.o: 

4,04 

4.0d 

78 

3,86 

3.87 

3,88 

3,80 

3,91 

3,92 

3,94 

3,95 

3.97 

398 

3.99 

4.01 

4.03 

4.W 

79 

3.85 

3.86 

3,88 

3.90 

3,92 

3.93 

3.94 

3.96 

3.97 

3.98 

4.00 

4^01 

4  02 

404 

80 

3.84 

3.85 

3-B7 

3.89 

3.90 

3,91 

3.92 

3.94 

3.95 

3.96 

3.98 

3.99 

4,00 

4,01 

4.03 

81 

3.84 

3.85 

3.SG 

3.88 

3.69 

3.90 

3.91 

3.93 

3.94 

3.96 

3.98 

3.99 

400 

4,01 

4.02 

3.83 

3, a 

3.85 

3.87 

3.Bt 

3,90 

3,92 

3.93 

3.94 

3,96 

3.98 

3,99 

4,00 

4.00 

4-0! 

83 

382 

3,85 

3.86 

3.89 

3,90 

3,91 

3.93 

3.94 

3.96 

3,97 

398 

399 

4,00 

84 

3.82 

3.'k 

3,85 

3.86 

3'6( 

3.89 

3.90 

3,91 

3.93 

3.94 

3.96 

3.97 

3,97 

3.99 

4,00 

85 

3,81 

3.82 

3,84 

3,85 

3.8G 

3.S8 

3.St 

3  9[ 

3,91 

3.92 

3.94 

3.95 

3,96 

3-98 

3.99 

86 

380 

3.8! 

3,83 

3.84 

3,85 

3.87 

3.90 

3.92 

393 

3.95 

3,96 

3.97 

3.99 

87 

3.80 

3.80 

3.82 

3.84 

3.86 

3.B7 

3.^ 

3,90 

3.92 

3.94 

3,95 

3.97 

3.98 

8813,79 

3.80 

3.81 

3.83 

3.84 

3.85 

3.87 

3.88 

3:89 

3.90 

3.91 

3.95 

3.96 

3,97 

89 

3.78 

3.80 

3,81 

3.82 

384 

3.84 

3,86 

3.87 

3.88 

3,91 

3^92 

3.94 

3,95 

3-37 

90 

3.79 

3.80 

3.K 

3,84 

3.S5 

3.86 

3.87 

3,90 

3.91 

3.93 

3,95 

3.B6 

Ql 

3.76 

3.78 

3.80 

3,81 

3-84 

3.84 

3.86 

3.87 

3.88 

3.90 

3,91 

3,94 

3.96 

92 

3,76 

3.77 

3  79 

3,81 

3.92 

3.82 

383 

3,85 

3-86 

3,87 

3.89 

3,90 

3^91 

3.93 

3,94 

3,75 

3.76 

3.78 

3,79 

3.80 

3.82 

3.83 

3.84 

3.86 

3,87 

389 

3.90 

3.92 

3.93 

04  3.75 

3.76 

3.77 

3,78 

3.79 

3.81 

3,82 

3.84 

3.85 

3.86 

3,87 

3.88 

3.90 

3.91 

3.92 

95  3.74 

3.75 

3  76 

3.78 

3.79 

3.81 

3  82 

3.83 

3.84 

3.85 

3,« 

3.88 

3.91 

3,92 

96 

3,74 

3.75 

3.76 

3.77 

3,7B 

3.80 

3.81 

3.83 

3.84 

3,86 

3,86 

3,87 

3  90 

3.91 

97 

3,73 

3.74 

3.75 

3.77 

3,78 

3,79 

3. SO 

3  82 

3.84 

3.85 

3,87 

3,87 

3^89 

3.89 

3.90 

98 

3,72 

3.74 

3.75 

3.76 

3,77 

3.78 

3,80 

3.81 

3.82 

3,83 

3.85 

3,86 

3.87 

3.90 

99 

3.71 

3.73 

3,73 

3.75 

3,77 

3.78 

3.79 

3.80 

3.81 

3.83 

3.84 

3,88 

3-87 

3.88 

100 

3.71 

3,72 

3.72 

3.74 

3.76 

3.77 

3,78 

3.79 

3.80 

3,82 

3,83 

3.85 

3^87 

3,88 

101 

3.70 

3,71 

3,72 

3-74 

3,75 

3,76 

3-77 

3.79 

3.80 

3.81 

3.83 

3.84 

3^85 

3.86 

3.88 

102 

3.69 

3.70 

3.71 

3-73 

3,74 

3.75 

3-76 

3,78 

3,79 

3-81 

3.83 

3,83 

3,84 

3.85 

3.87 

103 

3,68 

3.70 

3,71 

s.-ra 

3.74 

3,75 

3.76 

3.77 

3,79 

3,80 

3.81 

3.84 

3,85 

3.B7 

104 

3.67 

3.69 

3.70 

3.71 

3.72 

3.74 

3.75 

3.76 

3.78 

3.79 

3.80 

)!si 

3.83 

3.84 

3.86 

105 

3.67 

3,68 

3-70 

3.71 

3,72 

3,73 

3.74 

3,76 

3.77 

3.79 

3,80 

3,81 

3.83 

3.64 

3,8S 

106 

3,60 

3,88 

3.69 

3,70 

3,72 

3,73 

3,74 

3.76 

3,77 

3,78 

3,79 

3.80 

3,82 

3.83 

3,84 

107 

3.66 

3.68 

3.68 

3.70 

3.71 

3.72 

3.72 

3.75 

3.76 

3.78 

3.79 

3.80 

3.81 

3.83 

3  84 

108 

3-65 

3.67 

3,68 

3,69 

3-70 

3.72 

3.73 

3-74 

3.75 

3.77 

3.78 

3.79 

3.80 

3  82 

NoTB— lATien  using  gas  in  testing  with  Funnel  Meter,  mulUply 

above  Pressures  by  the  Specific  Gravity  of  the  Gas.                        ^^^1 

^  .— - . .    M 

MEASURING        CASINGHEAD        GAS 

table  is  the  proper  pressure  to  carry  when  provmg  with 
a  funnel  using  air.  In  proving  with  any  gas,  multiply  the 
pressure  found  in  the  table  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas. 

In  reading  the  siphon  gauge,  read  both  sides  of  the  scale, 
which  added  together  will  give  the  pressure  being  carried. 

If  the  pressm-e  figures  out  2.4  inches,  this  pressure  should 
be  carried  throughout  the  entire  test,  regardless  of  the  num- 
ber of  holes  open  in  the  face  of  the  funnel.  Great  care  should 
be  used  to  note  that  the  pressure  remains  constant  dm-ing 
each  individual  test,  otherwise  a  true  test  of  the  meter  can- 
not be  obtained. 

Time  of  Tests — Each  1}4  inch  orifice  will  pass  3,600  cubic 
feet  i>er  hour  or  100  cubic  feet  in  100  seconds.  If  two  holes  are 
open  they  will  pass  twice  as  much  in  one  hour  or  7,200  cubic 
feet.  Increasing  the  number  of  open  holes  increases  the  flow 
proportionately.  There  being  3600  seconds  in  an  hour,and 
each  13^  inch  hole  passing  3600  cubic  feet  per  hour,  in  run- 
ning a  100  foot  test,  each  second  over  or  under  100  seconds 
will  mean  1  per  cent.  For  instance,  if  with  one  hole  open, 
the  meter  records  100  feet  on  the  dial  in  98  seconds  by  the 
stop  watch,  the  meter  is  2  per  cent  fast.  If  the  meter  records 
100  feet  in  102  seconds,  the  meter  is  2  per  cent  slow.  The 
exception  to  the  above  percentage  rule  is  where  a  meter  is 
running  fast  and  the*  time  is  90  seconds  or  less.  Employ 
regular  i>ercentage  rule  to  determine  the  per  cent  fast  when 
the  percentage  figures  are  to  be  used  to  make  a  correction 
in  the  meter  bill  for  any  previous  length  of  time.  As  far  as 
the  mechanical  work  in  correcting  the  meter  is  concerned, 
one  second  for  one  per  cent  can  be  used,  even  though  the 
meter  records  100  feet  in  50  seconds  when  tested. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  dififerent  capacities  of  the 
funnel  meter  at  proper  pressure,  where  a  test  is  made  in 
using  the  100  foot  dial,  and  also  in  using  the  1,000  foot  dial. 
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Table    74    FUNNEL  METER  PROVING  PERIODS 


VoluniL- 

Volume 

Time  of 

piissed 

Tin 

cof 

passed 

Holes 

Volume 
per  hour 

tcsl  with 

wiih 

100  ft. 

proving 

1000  ft. 

proving 

dial 

with  100  ft. 

d 

al 

with  1000  (1, 

dial 

diaE 

Sec. 

Feet 

Min 

Sec. 

Feet 

1 

3,600 

100 

100 

16 

40 

1,000 

2 

7,300 

100 

200 

8 

20 

1,000 

3 

10,600 

100 

300 

5 

33 

1,000 

4 

14.400 

100 

400 

10 

1.000 

5 

18,000 

100 

500 

3 

20 

1,000 

6 

31,800 

100 

600 

2 

46 

1,000 

8 

28,800 

100 

800 

S 

5 

1,000 

10 

36,000 

100 

1,000 

100 

1,000 

13 

43,300 

100 

1,200 

100 

1,200 

14 

50,400 

100 

1,400 

100 

1,400 

16 

57,800 

100 

1,600 

100 

1,600 

18 

64,800 

100 

1,800 

100 

1.800 

20 

73,000 

100 

2,000 

100 

2,000 

Specific  Gravity In  testing  casinghead  gas  meters 

with  air,  no  correction  is  made  on  the  pressure  as  selected 
from  the  table  on  pages  255  and  256.  In  testing  with  resi- 
due gas  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  gravity  of  the  gas  at  least 
twice  a  day  during  the  test.  Ordinarily,  if  the  meter  is  in 
good  condition  and  has  been  tested  within  the  previous  60 
days,  the  test  would  require  but  one  or  two  hours,  and  one 
test  of  the  gravity  is  all  that  would  be  hecessary. 

It  must  be  understood  that  casinghead  gas  will  change 
its  gravity  more  often  than  residue  gas.  In  fact,  it  will 
change  its  gravity  with  a  change  in  weather.  A  cool, 
cloudy  day  will  give  a  lighter  gravity  of  gas  than  an  extremely 
warm  day.  The  cooler  the  day  the  greater  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  gasoline  \  apor  in  the  pipe  line.  This  constantly 
changing  gravity  of  the  gas  is  not  only  due  to  the  change  in 
the  weather  but  to  the  construction  of  the  pipe  line  whether 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  or  not. 
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Table    75— CORRECTIHG  FACTORS  FOR  FAST 
(  +  )  AND  SLOW  (— )  LARGE  CAPACITY  SfETERS 

ised  cm  ■  i;^  Inch  Orifice  passing  100  Cubic  Feet  In  100  seconds  at 
Four  Inches  Water  Pressure,  corrected  tor  Barometer  and  Tem- 
perature and  Specific  Gravitj  of  Gas  used  In  testing. 


Fast  Meters 

Slow  Mhterp 

Time 
Required 
ty  Meter 
u  Resisier 
100  Cu.  Ft. 
in  Seconds 

Per  Cent 

Fast 
(Funnel 
Meter 
beini; 
Standard) 

Correct- 

iag 
Factor- 
Deducl 
Meter 
Reading 
Per  Cent 

Time 
Required 
by  Meter 
to  Regis- 
ter 100 
Cu.  Fl. 

Per  Cent 

Slow 
(Funnel 
Meter 
being 
Standard) 

Correct- 
Factor. 
Add  to 
Meter 
Reading 
Per  Cent 

100 
99 
98 

97 
96 
95 
M 
93 

Bl 
90 

m 

87 
86 
85 
84 
83 

81 
80 

79 

78 
77 
76 
75 
74 
73 
72 

O.K. 

1  + 

2  + 

3  + 
4-1  + 
5.2+ 
63+ 
7  5+ 
8.6+ 
9  8+ 

11.1  + 
13.3+ 
13.6+ 
14.9+ 
16.2+ 
17.6+ 
19.   + 
20.4+ 
21,9+ 
23.4+ 
25-   + 
26.5+ 
88.1+ 
29-8+ 
31-5+ 
38.3+ 
35,1+ 
36.9+ 
38.8+ 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

la 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 

no 
111 

112 
113 

114 
115 
116 

117 
118 
119 
120 
131 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 

O.  K- 

0— 

l.B— 
2,9- 
3  8— 
4.7— 
5  6- 
6.5— 

7  4— 

8  2- 

9  — 
9.9— 

10-7— 
11-5- 
12.2— 
13    - 
13.7- 
14-5— 
15,2— 
15  B- 
16.6— 
17  3- 
18.   — 
18.6— 
19,3- 
20-  — 
20.6— 
21.2- 
21  8— 

1 

3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
IB 
20 
21 
22 
23 

25 

20 
27 
28 

Example — If  a  meter  passes  100  cubic  feet  in  80  seconds  the 
eter  is  25  per  cent  fast  on  a  basis  of  the  funnel  being  standard  but 
e  correcting  factor  being  20,  to  correct  meter  reading,  deduct  20 
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Siphon  or  "U"  Gauges — These  are  the  most  convenient 
low  pressure  gauges  in  use,  being  portable  and  simply  screwed 
lo  the  piping  wherever  it  is  desired  to  take  the  pressure. 

They  consist  of  a  U-shaped  glass  tube  with  a  metal 
goose-neck,  in  sizes  from  4  inch  to  36  inch.  Between  the 
two  sides  or  legs  of  this  tube  is  set  a  scale  graduated  in  inches 
and  tenths,  or  pounds  and  ounces,  as  desired.  A  bent  brass 
tube,  or  goose-neck,  is  connected  to  the  "U"  tube  at  the 
top  and  runs  down  the  side  to  the  gas  connection. 

When  used  the  gauge  is  filled  with  water  or  mercury  to 
the  center  of  the  scale,  which  is  zero.  The  gauge  is  con- 
nected to  the  gas  supply  and  the  pressiu-e  turned  on.  The 
liquid  will  fall  below  zero  on  the  inlet  side 
of  the  "U"  tube  and  rise  on  the  opposite 
side  the  same  distance.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  two  levels  of  the  liquid  as  shown 
by  the  scale  will  give  the  amount  of  pres- 
sure in  inches  and  tenths  or  in  pounds  and 
ounces,  according  to  the  graduation. 

While  the  gauge  is  in  use  the  down- 
ward motion  of  the  liquid  in  one  column, 
due  to  the  pressure  of  the  gas,  should  equal 
the  rise  of  liquid  in  the  opposite  column. 
In  case  the  water,  after  being  set  at  zero, 
should  not  drop  on  the  pressure  side  as 
much  as  it  rises  on  the  other  side,  it  is  an 
indication  that  the  glass  tubes  are  not  of 
equal  diameter,  and  both  columns  must  be 
read,  their  sum  being  the  true  pressure. 

Water  is  generally  used  in  siphon 
g  a  u  g  e  s  in  testing  domestic  meters  and 
measuring  small  gas  wells.  It  is  also  used 
in  testing  large  capacity  meters  in  the  field. 
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Portable  Blower — The  most  salisfactor>'  gas  to  use  in 
testing  meters  is  air,  using  a  portable  blower  attached  on 
the  rear  of  an  automobile  and  belted  to  the  rear  wheel 
of  the  auto,  when  it  is  jacked  up. 

With  this  outfit  one  is  absolutely  independent  of  the 
variations  in  the  gravity  of  the  gas  and  can  obtain  far  greater 
accuracy  than  with  casinghcad  or  residue  gas  with  their  ever 
varying  gravity. 
MEASDRING  CASINGHEAD  GAS  BY  ORIFICE  METER 

While  the  orifice  meter  is  mainly  used  for  the  measure- 
ment of  natural  gas  at  high  pressure  it  also  can  be  used  for 
the  measurement  of  casiughead  gas.  Natural  gas  invariably 
has  a  very  constant  gravity  but  casinghead  gas  has  a  con- 
stantly changing  gravity  which  with  the  extremely  low 
pressure  at  which  it  measured,  presents  difficulties  in  its 
measurement  by  orifice  meter  that  are  not  found  in 
the  measurement  of  natural  gas.  The  writer  has  always 
advocated  the  use  of  the  displacement  meter,  some- 
times called  proportional  meter,  for  measuring  casinghead 
gas.  as  the  general  results  obtained  were  above  what  might 
have  been  obtained  by  the  orifice  meter.  However,  there 
are  instances  where  companies  have  employees  trained  for 
the  care  and  reading  of  the  orifice  meter,  who  without  doubt, 
will  meet  with  success  by  using  this  instrument.  If  one 
intends  to  measure  casinghead  gas  with  orifice  meters  the 
following  points  should  be  carefully  considered  while 
they  are  not  objections  when  properly  treated  or  handled. 
they  will  cause  failures  unless  understood  and  precautionary 
measures  taken. 

It  is  well  known  that  casinghead  gas  in  gathering  lines 
is  generally  under  a  vacuum.  This  vacuum  is  attained  by 
the  use  of  pumps  and  in  other  words,  the  absolute  pressure 
is  artificial,  not  a  natural  rock  pressure  as  found  in  natural 
gas.  To  create  this  artificial  pressure  considerable  invest- 
ment is  required. 
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AbsoiptioQ  of  Pressure — ^^Tienever  an  orifice  is  placed 

in  a  line  a  loss  of  pressure  is  created.  This  loss  varies  from 
40  to  100  per  cent  of  the  differential  reading  on  the 
chart.  For  instance  if  the  differential  reading  were  o(i  inches 
the  loss  in  pressure  would  be  not  less  than  IS  ounces  and  may 
amount  to  2  pounds  through  the  orifice  depending  on  the 
location  of  the  pressure  connections  and  the  size  of  orifice, 
As  the  size  of  the  orifice  increases  the  proportion  of  pressure 
loss  due  to  friction  compared  to  differential  reading  becomes 
less.  For  smaller  sizes  of  orifices  the  lost  head  is  equal  or 
nearly  equal  to  the  differential  pressure.  f>n  a  vacuum 
tine  this  loss  tends  to  create  a  less  vacuum  if  the  meter  IS 
plated  between  the  pump  and  tlie  well.  Each  13.6  inchesof 
water  pressure  amounts  to  1  inch  of  mercury  vacuum.  F(tt 
example,  if  a  vacuum  pump  pulling  2tl  inches  of  vacuum  is 
placed  en  a  line  and  the  normal  pressure  loss  through  the 
line  without  an  orifice  is  2  pounds  or  approximately  4  inches 
of  mercury  head,  the  vacimm  at  the  well  would  be  22  inches. 
If  an  orifice  is  placed  in  this  line  and  the  differential  gauge 
reading  is  56  inches  of  water  pressure  (approximately  4 
inches  of  mercury  head)  then  the  vacuum  existing  at  the 
well  is  only  18  inches.  In  this  case  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
orifice  creates  as  much  friction  loss  as  the  pipe  line  itself. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty  dilTerential  gauges  having  a 
maximum  reading  of  10  inches  and  of  20  inches  have  been 
placed  on  the  market.  By  using  meters  of  these  lower 
ranges  the  size  of  the  orifice  is  increased,  thereby  decreasing 
the  total  differential  pressure  required  to  obtain  an  accurate 
reading,  and  also  the  proportionate  friction  loss  as  compared 
with  the  differential  reading. 

The  use  of  orifice  meters  having  a  difi'erential  range  of 
from  60  to  100  inches  on  vacuum  lines  should  be  discouraged 
on  account  of  the  friction  losses  above  stated.  Any  dif- 
ferential gauge  having  a  range  from  0  to  10  inches  or  greater, 
will  have  capacity  enough  to  measure  the  flow  through^ 
2IH 
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vacuum  line.  The  maximum  capacity  of  a  10  inch  differential 
gauge  is  33  per  cent  of  the  maximum  capacity  of  a  100  inch 
gauge  and  71  per  cent  of  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  20 
inch  gauge.  However,  the  friction  loss  in  measuring  the 
same  quantity  of  gas  at  same  relative  reading  on  the  10 
inch  differential  gauge  chart  would  be  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  100  inch  gauge  and  less  than  50  per  cent  of  that  for  a  20 
inch  gauge.  For  instance  in  the  previous  example  with  a  10 
inch  gauge  chart  reading  the  friction  loss  would  be  less  than 
5.6  inches  of  water  pressure  or  0.4  inches  of  mercury  head 
which  would  leave  a  vacuum  of  21.6  inches  at  the  well  with 
26  inches  at  the  pump  and  a  line  loss  of  4  inches  mercury 
head.  Although  it  is  possible  to  obtain  low  readings  from 
differential  gauges  having  the  higher  ranges  the  percentage  of 
accuracy  in  reading  cannot  be  obtained,  as  when  using  gauges 
of  lower  maximum  ranges.  For  instance,  the  closest  reason- 
able reading  which  could  be  obtained  in  a  100  inch  chart  is 
about  J^  of  an  inch.  The  error  for  a  2  inch  differential 
reading  will  amount  to  12  percent,  whereas, on  a  10  inch  chart 
it  is  easily  possible  to  obtain  readings  within  .05  inch,  which 
would  amount  to  l}4  per  cent  deviation  for  a  2  inch  dif- 
ferential reading. 

Capacity  Limits — The  limits  between  the  maximum  and 
minimum  capacities  of  orifice  meters  are  necessarily  small. 
The  minimum  capacity  for  accurate  readings  being  about 
one-fourth  of  the  maximum  capacity.  For  instance  if  an 
orifice  meter  with  a  certain  size  orifice  at  constant  pressure 
has  a  maximum  capacity  of  100,000  cu.  ft.  per  day,  the  mini- 
mum capacity  of  this  orifice  would  be  approximately  25,000 
cu.  ft.  per  day.  Comparing  this  meter  with  a  displacement 
meter  whose  minimum  range  is  approximately  l-20th  of  the 
maximum  range  the  displacement  meter  has  approximately 
five  times  as  much  range  as  the  orifice  meter  without  any 
change  or  substitution  in  the  size  of  the  meter.  AMiile  it  is 
true  that  the  orifice  can  be  changed, it  is  a  disadvantage  ^vhen 
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measuring  a  volume  of  gas  which  varies  from  small  load  to 
high  load  within  24  hours.  Differential  pressure  regulator 
have  been  installed  with  a  battery  of  orifice  meters  whic 
automatically  transfer  the  flow  through  one  orifice  meter  t 
two  or  more  orifice  meters  in  parallel  when  the  volume  in 
creases  and  reduce  the  number  of  meters  in  operation  whe; 
the  volume  decreases. 

Pulsation — Orifice  meters  are  more  easily  affected  b 
pulsation  in  the  flowing  gas,  than  displacement  meters,  ii 
other  words,  they  are  more  sensitive.  Care  in  regard  t 
pulsation  must  be  used  in  selecting  a  place  for  installatioi 
on  the  pipe  line.  Many  companies  will  attempt  to  us 
washers  carrying  pin  holes  in  half  unions,  one  on  either  sid 
of  the  gauge,  or  two  deadeners  in  order  to  kill  the  pulsatin 
effects  upon  the  gauge.  The  deadener,  which  is  also  use< 
to  kill  the  pulsation,  simply  consists  of  a  joint  of  pipe  con 
nected  in  a  gauge  line,  one  installation  calling  for  two  dead 
eners,  one  on  either  gauge  line.  The  standing  volume  of  ga 
in  the  deadener  acts  as  a  cushion  on  the  pulsation  from  th 
pipe  line  and  greatly  assists  in  steadying  the  differential  lin 
on  the  chart.  These  deadeners  or  washers  with  pin  holes,  giv 
the  appearance  on  the  chart  of  being  very  successful  but  afte 
the  installation  of  the  foregoing  one  has  done  nothing  to  over 
come  the  effects  of  pulsation  on  the  orifice  in  the  pipe  line 
It  is  just  as  necessary  to  have  a  steady  flowing  volume  of  ga 
through  the  orifices  as  it  is  to  have  a  steady  marked  line  oi 
the  chart.  There  is  no  set  rule  to  go  by  that  the  writer  know 
of  in  regard  to  when  and  when  not  to  install  these  meter 
where  the  gas  is  pulsating.  It  might  be  said  that  in  an^ 
installation  where  the  static  pressure  pen  arm  docs  not  vi 
brate  that  the  resultant  reading  obtained  will  be  correct 
It  is  certain  that  if  the  static  pen  arm  does  vibrate  that  th< 
reading  obtained  will  be  in  error,  probably  as  much  as  5( 
per  cent. 
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Differential  gauges  equipped  with  pulsation  bushings 
or  small  bushings  which  retanl  the  flow  of  merctiry  from  the 
high  pressure  portion  of  the  gauge  to  the  low  pressure  por- 
tion of  the  gauge,  or  vice  versa,  automatically  average  the 
peaks  and  hollows  of  the  differential  reading,  in  cases  of  wells 
which  flow  by  heads  or  where  a  well  is  supplying  fuel  to  a 
drilling  boiler  or  any  machine  which  consumption  of  fuel  is 
intermittent.  Bushings  installed  in  the  mercury  columns 
do  not  decrease  the  accuracy  of  the  gauge  except  where  the 
movement  of  the  differential  pen  arm  is  greatly  retarded 
requiring  more  than  three  minutes  to  cover  the  range  of  the 
chart  or  where  the  static  pen  arm  vibrates.  Deadeners 
should  never  be  placed  in  the  gauge  lines  as  they  may  become 
partially  stopped  up  and  actually  prevent  the  full  pressm^e 
at  the  connection  from  l>eing  exerted  on  the  mercury. 
Pulsation  bushings  will  not  produce  an  accurate  reading  even 
though  the  recorded  differential  line  is  a  smooth  line  when 
the  static  pressure  varies  rapidly  for  the  reason  that  suffi- 
cient time  may  not  elapse  between  the  periods  of  increased 
pressure  or  decreased  pressiu-e  for  the  differential  pen  arm  to 
assume  a  mean  reading,  the  reading  being  erroneous  due  to 
the  number  of  impacts  occasioned  by  the  intermittent  de- 
livery or  consumption  of  the  gas.  There  is  only  one  wav  to 
take  care  of  a  situation  of  this  kind  and  that  is  to  place  a 
deadener  or  reservoir  in  a  main  gas  line  large  CJiough  to 
absorb  the  shocks  and  cause  a  steadv  flow  from  the  deadener 
or  reservoir. 

Where  orifice  meters  are  placed  on  field  lines,  drips 
should  be  placed  at  all  low  points  between  the  orifice  meter 
and  the  well  and  the  drips  should  receive  proper  attention 
so  that  the  line  would  not  become  sealed  by  free  gasoline 
or  any  other  liquid  in  the  sags  or  low  places.  When  this 
does  occur  the  gas  will  not  flow  through  the  liquid  seal  stead- 
ily, but  will  flow  by  the  heads.  This  in  turn  will  create  a 
pidsation  which  interferes  with  the  accuracy  of  the  orifice 
meter. 
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^ects  of  Specific  Gravity  ITpon  Orifice  Meter  Read- 
ings— The  coefficient  for  the  orifice  used  must  be  corrected 
to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas.  In  casinghcad  gas  where 
the  gravity  varies  constantly  the  only  method  possible  is 
to  average  the  specific  gravity.  This  should  be  done  weekly 
or  monthly  and  the  coefficient  corrected. 

Unlike  natural  gas,  casinghead  gas  is  extremely  heavy. 
The  heavier  the  gas,  which  is  practically  composed  of  vapors, 
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the  greater  the  change  in  gravity  due  to  changes  in  the  tem- 
perature. Cold  weather  will  give  a  hght  gravity  and  warm 
weather  a  heavy  gra\-ity.  A  cold  day  a  hght  gravity,  and 
a  sunshiny  day  a  heavy  gravity.  In  the  night  time  the  gas 
is  hghter  than  it  is  in  the  day  time.  Any  change  of  temper- 
ature whatsoever  the  cause,  will  have  its  effect  upon  the 
specific  gravity  of  tlie  gas. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  orifice  meter  gauge  is 
subject  to  error  and  derangement  just  the  same  as  the  dis- 
placement or  proportional  meter.  This  subject  is  verj-  care- 
fully covered  in  the  Hand  Book  entitled  "Measurement  of 
Gas  by  Orifice  Meter,"  published  by  the  Metric  Metal  Works. 
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CORRECTING  COEFFICIENTS 
This  is  very  important  and  should  be  fully  understood  by 
meter  readers  or  caretakers  as  well  as  tlie  office  men  reading 
the  charts.     Seldom  will  casinghead  gas  carry   the  same 
specific  gravity. 

The  correction  for  pressure  base  need  only  be  made  when 
the  orifice  meter  is  first  installed.  This  should  be  done  in 
accordance  with  the  gas  puic^iasm^  ot  wtWvQ'^  •iQwVswA.  ^^ 
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Multiplier  for  Pressure  Base  Changes 

^.^  ...  ,  .      c    J.        Pfc       14.4+Pressure  Base  used  in  table 
Multiplying  factor  =  — ^  = 

Pfc„     14.4+ New  Pressure  Base 

Example:    Table  based  on  0  lb.  Pressure  Base. 

New  Pressure  Base  8  oz.  or  0.5  lb. 

.^  ,^.  ,.        14.4+0 
Multiplier  =  — — —  =  .9664 

14.4+.5 

Table  76 
MULTIPLIERS  FOR  CONVERTING  COEFFICIENTS 
FROM  0-LB.  PRESSURE  BASE  TO  VARIOUS 

PRESSURE  BASES 


Proposed 

Pressure 

Base 

Multiplier 

Proposed 

Pressure 

Base 

Multiplier 

0  oz. 

4  oz. 

8  oz. 

10  oz. 

1.0000 
.9829 
.9664 
.9584 

rib. 

VA  lb. 

2  1b. 

3  1b. 

.9351 
.9057 
.8780 
.8276 

Multiplier  for  Atmospheric  Pressure  Changes 
Cases    have    existed    where    the   average    atmospheric 
pressure  varies  so  greatly  from  14.4  as  to  warrant  a  change 
due  to  these  conditions,  therefore, 

Multiplying  factor 

_  14. 4+ Pressure  Base  used  in  table 
Absolute  atmospheric  pressure + New  Pressure  Base 

Example:  Average  barometric  pressure  24.45  inches 
mercury  (12.0  lb.  per  square  inch),  Pressure  Base  4  ov\\\e^^\ 
\\,=  12.0+0.25 =12,25,  lb,  per  square  inch. 
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Pressure  Base   in  TfU>le  77  is  above  an  atmoqilKric 
pressure  of  14.4  lb.  =  14.4+.00*- 14.40  lb. 


1440 

Multiplying  iactoi  =  — '- — »1.176 
^'    ^  12.25 


Multqdier  for  Tempeciture  Base  ClMiigN 

All  other  terms  remaining  the  same  as  the  mult^>tytDg 

factor 

^Tfc,^  460+New  Base  Temperature  (deg.  falir.) 

1't      46U+Base  Temperature  (deg.  faia.)  used  in  table. 


Multiplier  for  Flowing  Tenqtamtim  OiuigeB 

Multiplying  factor 

/T keO+Flowing  Temperature  of  table 
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Table  77— HOXIRLY  ORIFICE  COEFFICIENTS  FOR  GAS 

Pressures  taken  SH  diameters  upstream  and  8  diameters  downstream. 

Atmospheric  Pressure  14.4  lb.  Pressure  Base  0  lb. 

Flowing  and  Storage  Temperature  60  deg.  fahr.  Specific  Gravity  1.000 

Values  of  C  in  Q*>C  VhP  or  Q^  quantity  of  gas  passing  the  orifice  in  cubic 
feet  per  hour. 


Diameter 

OF 

Orifice 


H 
Vs 

1 

VA 

m 

m 
m 

2 

2H 

2^2 
2H 

2?4 

2^ 
3 

SI  2 

SH 

4 

^% 

5 

5^ 

bH 
6 

en 
en 

7 


53.20 

83.55 

121.1 

166.2 

219.2 

280.4 

350.6 

430.1 

519.9 

621.8 

738.2 

870.2 

1019.4 

1189.3 

1382.5 

1610.8 

1856.2 

2146.8 

2481.9 

2860.2 

3296.2 


Diameter  of  Pipe  Line 


6' 


52.88 

il9.6 

214.3 

338.3 

493.2 

681.0 

904.1 

1169.1 

1480.4 

1851.2 

2287.2 
2806.9 
3428.1 
4166.8 
5050.4 
6103.8 
7358.2 


52.72 
119.1 
212.7 
334.2 
484.6 
665.0 
876.4 
1121.8 


1401 . 2 

1718.5 

2078.8 
2485.1 
2950.5 
3474.7 
4070.0 
4752.4 
5519.5 
6411.7 
7407.7 
8575.8 
9906.9 
11406.5 
13131.1 


10' 


52.67 

'ii8.8 

212.6 

332.5 

480.6 

657.5 

863.8 

1100.9 

1368.8 

1670.0 

\ 


2004.9 

2371 . 9 

2788.3 

3243.3 

3742.9 

4296.0 

4909.0 

5583.7 

6330.8 

7164.0 

8071.2 

9098.9 

10225.4 

11481.2 

12885.9 

14448  0 

16196.3 

18125 .0 
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^H        Table  78— SPECIFIC    GRAVITY 

MULTIPLIER^I 

^^F                   Where  the  Specific  Cvily  upon  whkh  .he 

C»emc.e..,.ere^ 

1                                                                      «k«l..ed  was  1.00 

Specific 

Multi- 

Specific 

Multi- 

Specific 

Multi- 

Gravity 

plier 

Gravity 

plier 

Gravity 

plier 

56 

1.3363 

.91 

1.0483 

1,26 

.8909 

57 

1.3245 

,92 

1.0426 

1-27 

.8874 

M 

1-3131 

,93 

1,0370 

1,28 

59 

1,3019 

-94 

1,0314 

1,29 

'8805 

(10 

1  2910 

,95 

1.0260 

1.30 

,8771, 

61 

lJiS04 

,96 

1.0206 

I  31 

.8737 

e2 

1.2700- 

.97 

1  0153 
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PART    ELEVEN 

Compression  Plant. 

THEORY  OF  PRECIPITATION— REFRIGERA- 
TION—IMPROVED  PROCESS  FOR  EXTRACTION 
OF  GASOLINE  —  PLANT  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
OPERATION. 

THEORY  OF  PRECIPITATION* 

Condensation  by  Cooling— "The  theory  of  the  precipita- 
tion of  vapors  from  natural  gas  is  in  a  way  comparable  to 
that  of  the  precipitation  of  water  vapor  from  the  atmosphere. 
Water  vapor  is  known  to  exist  in  the  air  at  all  times  in  vary- 
ing proportions,  but  is  invisible  unless  condensed  by  cooling. 
Cooling  to  a  temperature  below  that  at  which  the  air  is  sat- 
urated with  the  water  vapor  it  contains  causes  precipitation 
in  the  form  of  snow,  hail,  frost,  rain,  fog,  or  dew.  This  fact 
is  also  illustrated  by  beads  of  water  collecting  on  the  outside 
of  a  pitcher  of  ice  water,  and  by  the  formation  of  frost  on  the 
refrigeration  pipes  of  expansion  units.  The  air  coming  in 
contact  with  the  cold  surface  of  the  pitcher  or  pipes  is  cooled 
below  its  dew  point  and  the  moisture  which  it  can  no  longer 
hold  as  vapor  condenses  as  water  or  frost  on  the  surface.  By 
further  cooling  of  the  air  more  moisture  would  be  condensed, 
and  if  cooling  were  carried  far  enough  practically  all  of  the 
water  vapor  could  be  precipitated  without  the  aid  of  pres- 
sures higher  than  atmospheric. 

Condensation  by  Compression — In  plants  compressing 
air  it  is  found  that  air,  after  having  been  made  more  dense 
by  increase  of  the  pressure  and  decrease  of  the  volume,  de- 
posits moisture  at  atmospheric  temperature,  and  as  the  pres- 
sure is  increased  larger  percentages  of  the  contained  water 
vapor  are  precipitated.  Hence  either  high  pressures  or  low 
temi>eratiires  increase  the  condensation  oi  l\\e  walvit  x'olvc^\ 
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In  the  exceedingly  dry  atmosphere  of  the  Arizona  and 
Nevada  deserts,  operating  air  compressors  at  a  pressure  of 
100  pounds  and  cooling  the  compressed  air  only  to  atmos- 
pheric temperature  always  causes  precipitation  of  water,  and 
of  lubricating  oils  from  the  cylinders,  in  the  air  receiver. 
That  all  of  the  moisture  in  the  air  is  not  deposited  in  the 
receiver  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  pumps  driven  by  com- 
pressed air  some  moisture  freezes  in  the  cylinders  and  also 
forms  frost  on  the  exhaust  outlet. 

The  condensable  fractions  in  natural  gas,  like  those  in 
air,  are  not  visible  under  ordinary  conditions,  but  at  times 
the  sudden  release  into  the  atmosphere  of  gas  from  confine- 
ment under  pressure  will  cause  vapors  of  hydrocarbons  to 
form  a  mist  resembling  fog  or  steam. 

In  the  treatment  of  natural  gas  for  gasoline  recovery 
the  result  desired  could  be  accomplished  either  by  compres- 
sion or  refrigeration,  but  the  complex  mixture  of  gases  and 
vapors  complicates  the  problem.  Without  an  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  members  and  the  proportion  of  each  to 
the  whole,  an  attempt  to  calculate  the  most  suitable  pres- 
sures and  temperatures  becomes  little  better  than  a  guess, 
and  the  most  practical  solution  is  by  tests  and  experiments. 
According  to  the  law  of  partial  pressures,*  if  gas  contains  10 
per  cent  of  condensable  vapor  and  is  under  a  pressure  of  2QCl 
pounds,  the  condensable  10  per  cent  has  acting  upon  it  a 
partial  pressure  of  20  pounds,  or  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
pressure.  As  the  proportion  of  different  condensable  vapors 
in  the  gas  becomes  smaller  through  their  partial  condensation, 
the  partial  pressure  acting  on  them  also  becomes  less.  The 
percentage  of  the  gauge  pressure  acting  on  any  one  of  the  gas 
or  vapor  constituents  varies  in  proportion  to  the  percentage 
of  volume  occupied  by  that  constituent.  If  the  constituent 
is  condensable,  condensation  will  lower  its  proportion  to  the 
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volume  of  uncondensed  gas  to  a  point  at  which  the  partial 
pressure  acting  on  it  is  too  small  to  cause  further  condensa- 
tion, leaving  a  portion  of  the  vapor  uncondensed  throughout 
the  entire  treatment.  As  the  acting  pressure  becomes  lower, 
condensation  tends  to  cease,  but  lowering  the  temperature 
will  cause  further  condensation.  Under  constant  gauge  pres- 
sures and  decreasing  temperatures,  the  larger  percentage  of 
the  heavier  hydrocarbons  contained  in  the  gas  is  recovered, 
and  the  losses  are  confined  to  the  lighter  members. 

Although  all  of  the  condensable  vapor  and  even  the  true 
gases  can  be  liquefied  by  increasing  the  pressure  or  reducing 
the  temperature  sufficiently,  the  application  of  these  pro- 
cesses in  treating  natural  gas  for  gasoline  is  limited  by  the 
commercial  considerations.  Extremes  of  either  pressure  or 
temperature  would  yield  condensates  too  volatile  for  com- 
mercial use,  also  the  machinery  and  other  equipment  re- 
quired would  be  expensive  to  install  and  difficult  to  operate 
and  maintain. 

To  recover  the  valuable  hydrocarbon  fractions  that  are 
held  as  vapors  in  natural  gas,  only  such  pressures  and  temp- 
eratures are  necessary  as  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  ma- 
chines and  fittings  of  standard  construction  and  capacities. 
As  the  power  used  to  compress  the  gas  heats  it,  developing 
power  by  expanding  the  compressed  gas  cools  it.  By  using 
the  cooled  gas  as  a  refrigerant,  the  temperature  necessary,  in 
conjunction  with  the  pressures  obtained,  to  extract  the  max- 
imum of  commercial  condensate  can  be  developed. 

The  temperature  and  the  pressure  that  will  yield  the 
most  profitable  results  are  those  that  together  will  recover 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  condensates  of  low  vapor  ten- 
sions and  as  much  of  the  lighter  parts  as  can  be  so  blended  or 
handled  as  to  conform  with  legal  standards  of  safety  and 
make  a  good  motor  fuel." 
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'  USE  OF  COMBINATION  COMPRESSION  AMD   ^^ 

I  REFRIGERATION  PROCESS  ^M 

As  shown  above,  tlic  fundamental  principles  of  the  com- 
pression process  are  compression  and  cooling  of  the  natural 
gas  to  pressures  and  temperatures  at  which  certain  hydro- 
carbons condense. 

Plants  of  this  character  are  erected  to  treat  casinghead 
gas  from  oil  sands  or  from  sands  closely  associated  with  oil, 
the  gas  being  brought  to  the  surface  either  between  the  casing 
and  tubing  of  an  oil  well  or  with  the  oil  in  the  tubing.  The 
quantity  of  gas  from  each  well  is  usually  comparatively  small 
and  in  some  installations  as  many  as  500  or  600  wells  are 
connected  with  one  compression  plant  of  not  more  than  the 
average  capacity. 

The  dry  (treated)  gas  is,  at  most  plants,  used  on  the 
oil  leases  to  drive  the  gas  engines  of  the  compression  plant, 
and  also  for  gas  and  steam  engines  in  pumping  and  drilling 
wetls.  A  few  compression  plants  sell  the  treated  gas  for 
commercial  use  in  cities  or  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The 
cost  of  pipe  lines  and  equipment  necessary  to  dehver  the 
small  quantities  of  gas  to  market  would,  in  general,  be  ex- 
cessive. There  is  seldom  much  gas  left  after  the  quantity 
necessary  for  furnishing  power  has  been  used. 

The  value  of  the  gas  for  heating,  power  and  Ughting  is 
not  impaired  appreciably  by  removing  the  gasoline  content. 
If  this  gas  were  not  treated,  the  gasoline  would,  at  most 
leases,  be  burned  with  the  gas  used  for  power  purposes  and 
practically  be  wasted  as  far  as  serving  any  useful  purpose  is 
concerned." 
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THE  THEORY  OF  EXTRACTION  OF  GASOLINE  FROM 

CASINGHEAD  GAS,  AND  ITS  APPLICATION 

IN  AN  IMPROVED  PROCESS* 

**The  extraction  of  gasoline  from  casinghead  gas  has 
reached  such  proportions  that,  due  to  installation  and  oper- 
ating costs  as  well  as  marketing  conditions,  a  cheaper  means 
of  recovering  this  product  has  been  sought.  Conditions 
have  been  such  in  the  past  that  quite  a  nice  profit  was  to  be 
expected  from  casinghead  plants  but  the  casinghead  gasoline 
industry  has  made  no  progress  along  the  lines  of  better 
methods  and  research  along  these  lines  has  been  neglected. 
It  has  been  accepted  that  subjecting  a  condensable  gas  to 
250  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch  and  cooling  with  water 
while  under  this  pressure,  was  a  standard  compression  method 
and  that  absorbing  condensable  vapors  by  some  suitable 
agent  and  then  distilling  off  and  condensing  by  means  of 
water  cooled  coils,  was  a  standard  method  for  absorption 
plants,  the  compressor  plant  being  used  for  relatively  rich 
gas  and  an  absorption  plant  for  lean  gas.  A  lack  of  know- 
ledge as  to  just  what  happens  to  cause  the  condensation  of 
vapors  present  in  casinghead  gas,  or  at  least  lack  of  recog- 
nition of  the  causes,  is  probably  responsible  for  the  lack 
of  further  development. 

The  writer  has,  for  the  past  two  years,  conducted  exper- 
iments which  finally  reached  a  point  where  complete  plants 
were  installed  following  the  design  dictated  by  these  experi- 
ments. Condensate  in  greater  quantities  is  realized  than  by 
other  methods,  and  gas  so  lean  as  to  be  considered  suitable 
only  for  treatment  by  the  absorption  process,  has  been  suc- 
cessfully acted  upon  and  the  initial  installation  costs  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  the  absorption  process.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  attempt  to  explain  what  takes  place  when  casing- 
head gas  is  condensed: 

*  By  Fred  £.  Hosmer. 
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Since  the  recovery  of  gasoline  from  gas  depends  upon 
extraction  of  heat  in  reality,  refrigeration  is  referred  to  and 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  become  familiar  with  the  general  thermal  properties 
of  the  substances  encountered. 

The  molecular  theory  of  matter  assumes  that  all  of  the 
chemical  elements  are  made  up  of  small  particles,  called 
atoms.  When  elements  combine,  such  as  hydrogen  com- 
bined with  oxygen  to  form  water,  the  atoms  of  each  element 
combine  to  form  infinitely  small  particles,  called  molecules. 
Two  or  more  atoms  may  combine  to  form  molecule.  Atoms 
and  molecules,  although  infinitely  small,  possess  all  of  the 
properties  of  the  respective  substances.  Sufficient  heat  ap- 
plied will  result  in  separating  molecules  into  their  constituent 
atoms.  They  may  exist  as  solids,  liquids  or  as  a  gas, 
depending  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  heat  that  they 
contain. 

The  Kinetic  Theory  states  that  molecules  and  atoms  are 
in  constant  motion.  This  is  greatly  restricted  in  solid  bodies 
by  powerful  inter -molecular  forces,  which  tend  to  attract 
when  the  molecules  are  so  close  together.  Motion  is  less 
restricted  in  liquid  than  it  is  in  solids  and  practically  mu'e- 
stricted  in  gases.  The  application  of  heat,  which  is  a  form 
of  energy,  to  a  substance,  increases  the  Kinetic  ener^  of  its 
molecules,  enabling  them  to  increase  their  motion,  overcom- 
ing to  some  extent  the  strong  attractive  forces  and  the  addi- 
tion of  sufficient  heat  to  a  solid  will  so  increase  the  energj' 
as  to  partially  overcome  the  inter- molecular  attractive  forces 
and  allow  increased  motion  to  change  the  substance 
from  the  solid  to  a  liquid  state.  Further  heat,  if  applied, 
will  further  overcome  the  attractive  forces  and  the  substance 
may  become  a  gas.  It  is  easy  to  see  tliat  this  will  work 
backwards  by  extracting  heat  from  a  gas  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities  that  it  will  become  a UcimAau^^V  ^wrtftw  tettcajction  of 
heat,  it  will  become  a  solid.  ^^^L 
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There  is  one  more  physical  law  which  it  is  necessary  to 
explain,  that  of  partial  pressure.  A  mixture  of  gases  exerts 
a  certain  part  of  the  pressure.  We  say  at  sea  level  that  the 
atmospheric  pressure  is  about  15  lb.  per  square  inch.  Three 
pounds  of  this  pressure  is  due  to  oxygen  in  the  air  and  twelve 
pounds  to  nitrogen.  The  percentage  of  each  constituent 
being  in  proportion.  In  other  words,  the  partial  pressure 
of  oxygen  in  these  conditions  is  three  pounds  and  that  of 
nitrogen  twelve  pounds.  When  a  vapor  is  mixed  with  other 
gases,  or  other  vapors  and  pressure  applied,  only  a  part  of 
the  total  pressure  is  exerted  on  the  first  named  vapor.  If 
this  vapor  constitutes  10  per  cent  of  the  mixture,  the  pres- 
sure on  this  vapor  alone  is  10  per  cent  of  the  total  pressure 
on  such  a  mixture  and  if  a  pure  vapor,  which  will  condense 
at  1^  pounds  pressure  and  a  given  temperature  is  considered, 
it  being  assumed  that  the  vapor  uader  consideration  will  be 
the  first  to  condense  out,  a  pressure  of  150  pounds  will  be  re- 
quired to  have  a  pressure  of  15  pounds  exerted  on  the  first 
named  vapor  and  to  start  condensation.  In  other  words,  if 
we  take  gas  and  add  gasoline  vapor  to  it  to  the  extent  that 
the  mixture  includes  10  per  cent  condensable  vapor  and  90 
per  cent  other  gas,  and  if  this  vapor  should  be  of  such  a 
character  that  at  15  pounds  pressure  it  would  condense,  in 
order  to  get  15  pounds  pressure  on  this  vapor,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  exert  150  pounds  pressure  on  the  entire  mixture. 
Or,  if  the  percentage  be  increased  so  that  of  the  total  mixture 
20  per  cent  was  this  condensable  vapor,  it  would  be  necessary 
only  to  apply  75  pounds  pressure  to  obtain  15  pounds  pres- 
sure on  the  20  per  cent  vapor.  It  must  be  understood  that 
this  is  assuming  that  this  vapor  will  be  the  first  to  condense 
and  of  course,  under  these  pressures  and  conditions,  the  con- 
densation merely  begins.  If  we  put  a  certain  amount  of 
this  mixture  in  a  chamber  and  apply  150  pounds  pressuto., 
assuming  that  the  temperature  remains  that  at  \^\v\c\v  \\\\s 
vapor  wiJl  condense  at  15  pounds,  we  would  expect  eoudew- 
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sation  to  begin — ^however,  in  a  short  length  of  time  there 
would  only  be  5  per  cent  of  this  vapor  so  that  all  other  con- 
ditions being  equal  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
pressure  to  300  pounds  and  in  a  very  short  length  of  time 
the  pressure  would  be  prohibitive. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the  application  of 
pressure  has  by  no  means  all  to  do  with  the  condensation  of 
gasoline  from  casinghead  gas  and  it  is  evident  that  in  some 
cases  gasoline  may  be  condensed  from  a  gas  at  compara- 
tively low  pressures,  the  pressure  depending  upon  the  gaso- 
line contained,  and  in  others  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a 
higher  pressure  to  even  start  condensation.  But  there  is  no 
assurance  that  the  low  pressure  referred  to  is  going  to  cause 
all  of  the  gasoline  to  condense — in  fact  it  is  very  plain  that 
the  opposite  would  occur  so  in  addition  to  the  action  of  the 
law  of  partial  pressures,  it  is  necessary,  to  recover  conden- 
sable products,  that  sufficient  heat  be  removed  from  the  vapor 
to  overcome  some  of  the  Kinetic  energy  contained  in  it,  due 
to  the  amount  of  heat.  This  is  demonstrated  every  day  in 
the  condensation  of  steam  which,  of  course  is  a  pure  water 
vapor.  Water  at  atmospheric  pressure  and  32  degrees  temp- 
erature can  be  brought  to  a  temperature  of  212  degrees  by 
the  addition  of  180  heat  units  for  each  pound  of  water.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  tiun  water  into  steam  at  atmospheric  pres- 
sure it  is  necessary  to  add,  in  addition  to  the  180  heat  units 
which  brought  the  temperature  to  212  degrees,  971  heat 
units,  making  a  total  of  1,151  heat  units  for  a  pound  of  water. 
This  additional  number  of  heat  units  is  known  as  the  latent 
heat  of  evaporation,  it  takes  over  five  times  as  much  heat 
to  turn  the  water  into  steam  without  raising  its  temperature 
from  212  degrees  as  it  does  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
water  alone  from  32  degrees  to  212  degrees.  If  steam  were 
available  at  212  degrees  temperature  and  atmospheric  i)res- 
sure,  condensing  it  into  water  at  212  degrees  would  mean 
that  an  amount  of  heat  exactly  equal  to  the  latent  heat  of 
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evaporation  is  removed  from  this  steam  and  in  this 
case  may  be  called  the  latent  heat  of  condensation  and 
it  would  be  necessary  to  extract  exactly  971  heat  units 
per  pound  of  steam  in  order  to  turn  it  into  water  at 
212  degrees,  while  only  180  units  per  pound  of  water  is 
required  to  be  removed  to  reduce  the  temperature  to 
32   degrees. 

The  same  law  applies  to  condensation  of  gasoline,  re- 
gardless of  the  pressure  gone  to.  The  latent  heat  of  con- 
densation must  be  removed.  With  the  standard  method  of 
using  250  pounds  pressure  and  water  cooling,  this  is  exactly 
what  happens.  It  has  been  shown  that  comparatively  low 
pressure  is  required  to  start  the  condensation  of  gasoline  in 
some  instances  and  that  after  a  part  of  this  gasoline  is  con- 
densed, prohibitively  high  pressures  would  be  required  and 
this  is  offset  by  absorbing  the  latent  heat  of  condensation 
which  varies  with  the  pressure  so  that  cooling  with  water 
and  compressing  to  250  pounds  per  square  inch  in  most  in- 
stances recovers  the  greater  part  of  the  condensable  vapor 
and  in  some  cases  further  condensation  is  effected  by  using 
an  expander.  In  the  latter  case  the  pressure  is  not  increased, 
but  by  means  of  gas  of  a  lower  temperature  being  brought 
into  heat  extracting  relationship  to  the  gas  to  be  cooled,  more 
of  the  latent  heat  of  condensation  is  absorbed,  and  conse- 
quently more  gasoline  recovered.  It  is  probable,  however, 
further  removal  of  heat  will  cause  further  condensation.  It 
is  very  evident,  then,  that  regardless  of  what  pressure  is 
used,  if  a  medium  is  employed  which  can  absorb  the  latent 
heat  of  condensation  of  this  condensable  vapor  the  same  re- 
sults will  be  realized,  regardless  of  pressures.  For,  when 
using  250  pounds  pressure  when  the  gas  becomes  the  same 
temperatiu'e  as  the  water  on  the  coils,  no  further  heat  trans- 
fer can  be  effected,  and  in  the  expansion  coils  if  the  temper- 
ature becomes  the  same  as  that  of  the  gas  cooling,  no  further 
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heat  transfer  can  be  effected.  The  same  applies  if  12.') 
pounds  pressure  is  used.  If  after  the  effect  of  partial  pres- 
sure is  removed  the  temperature  of  the  gas  at  125  pounds  is 
that  of  the  water  cooling  same,  no  further  heat  transfer  and 
no  further  condensation  can  occur  without  increasing  the 
pressure.  However,  if  further  heat  by  some  other  means  is 
extracted,  the  latent  heat  of  condensation  must  be  absorbed 
if  it  still  remains  in  the  gas.  It  merely  means  that  a  medium 
with  such  an  absorbing  capacity  be  employed.  As  it  is 
shown  that  gasoline  will  be  condensed  by  the  removing  of  its 
latent  heat  of  condensation,  in  turn  gasoline  will  be  evapo- 
rated by  supplying  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation  so  tliat  if 
by  any  means  we  cause  the  evaporation  of  a  given  amount 
of  gasoline,  it  must  absorb  heat  from  some  source  before  this 
can  occur  and  if  we  should  cause  evaporation  of  gasoline  in 
heat  extracting  relationship  to  a  gasoline  vapor,  radiation 
losses  being  disregarded,  the  latent  heat  of  condensation  of 
the  gasoline  would  be  absorbed  by  the  gasoline  being  evap- 
orated. This  heat  in  turn  would  represent  the  latent  heat 
of  evaporation  of  the  gasoline  evaporated  during  a  certain 
portion  of  it  into  a  vapor.  Now  if  this  vapor  be  withdrawn 
and  more  gasoline  be  placed  in  the  same  heat  extracting 
relationship,  as  further  evaporation  occurs,  further  conden- 
sation occurs. 

While  reference  is  made  to  partial  pressures,  this  still 
remains  rather  vague,  as  gasoline  content  may  consist  of 
several  constituents  whose  partial  pressures  vary.  The 
effect,  however,  is  that  the  gas  in  the  space  above  the 
gasoline  in  the  coils,  or  the  gas  under  compression, 
due  to  the  evaporated  gasoline  returning  and 
becoming  mixed  with  gas  from  the  field,  is  further 
saturated  to  such  an  extent  that  less  pressiu-e  is  required 
to  condense.  ^^ 
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I  trust  it  has  been  made  clear  that  all  matter  is  composed 
of  infinitely  small  particles  called  molecules  and  that  an  ap- 
plication of  a  suflScient  amount  of  heat  will  result  in  a  separ- 
ation of  these  molecules,  this  heat  being  a  form  of  energy 
the  Kinetic  energy  of  these  molecules  is  increased.  As  the 
Kinetic  Theory  states  that  molecules  and  atoms  are  in  con- 
stant motion  this  increase  of  Kinetic  energy  increases  the 
motion.  In  referring  you  back  to  this  Theory  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  make  it  clear  that  a  gas  is  a  gas  because  it  contains 
sufficient  heat  to  exert  suflScient  Kinetic  energy  to  overcome 
the  attractive  forces  which  would  cause  it  to  become  a  liquid 
or,  in  extreme  cases,  a  solid.  Therefore,  it  is  only  necessary 
that  we  extract  from  gasoline  vapors  present  in  casinghead 
gas,  the  natural  heat  which  supplies  this  Kinetic  energy  to  a 
point  where  only  suflScient  remains  to  hold  it  in  a  liquid 
state.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  arbitrarily  assume 
that  any  particular  pressure  is  necessary  to  condense  gasoline 
from  gas.  We  may  take,  as  a  specific  instance,  the  liquid 
hydrocarbon  known  as  pentane  which  is  a  constituent  of 
casinghead  gasoline.  As  a  pure  vapor,  in  order  to  condense 
pentane,  it  would  be  necessary  only  to  hold  pressure  on  it 
which  would  equal  its  vapor  tension  at  any  given  tempera- 
ture. For  instance,  at  86  deg.  fahr.  pentane  has  a  vapor  ten- 
sion of  11.8  pounds  per  square  inch.  At  68  deg.  fahr.  it  has 
a  vapor  tension  of  8.1  pounds  and  at  50  deg.  fahr.  it  has 
a  vapor  tension  of  5.4  pounds  and  at  32  degrees  it  has  a  vapor 
tension  of  3.5  pounds  per  square  inch.  In  view  of  this,  why 
would  it  not  be  as  consistent  to  say,  arbitrarily,  that  a  certain 
temperature  was  necessary  to  recover  gasoline.  Either  state- 
ment, made  arbitrarily,  relativ^e  to  pressure  or  temperature, 
would  be  erroneous.  To  say  that  when  we  reach  a  certain 
temperature  all  of  the  gasoline  is  extracted  does  not  mean 
anything.  We  may  say,  however,  that  at  a  certain  pressure 
that  a  certain  temperature  would  indicate  tVve  reDCvov^N.  o\  ^ 
gasoline,  because  the  latent  heat  of  condcnsatiotv  vJou\^>AaN^ 
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to  be  removed  before  this  temperature  could  be  reached. 
These  pressures  and  temperatures  could  not  be  determined 
arbitrarily,  however  the  percentage  of  gasoline  present  as  a 
vapor  would  determine  this. 

The  above  mentioned  principles  are  applied  in  the 
manner  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch,  which  is  en- 
tirely diagramatical. 

A — is  a  two-stage  compressor. 
B — is  low  pressure  coils. 
C — is  the  high  pressure  coils. 
D — ^is  low  pressure  accumulating  tank. 
E — is  high  pressure  accumulating  tank. 
F — is  a  set  of  double  pipe  coils. 
G — is  the  accumulating  tank  connected  to  these  coils. 
H — is  stock  tank. 
T-1. 
T-2. 

T-3 — are   automatic   traps   connected  to  the  accumu- 
lating tanks. 

The  gas  when  drawn  from  the  field  by  means  of  vacuum 
pump,  is  delivered  by  means  of  Line  1,  to  the  low  pressure 
cylinder  of  the  compressor,  indicated  by  AL.  From  here, 
through  Line  2  and  by  means  of  header  3,  gas  passes  through 
the  low  pressure  coils  and  any  condensate  realized  is  de- 
posited in  the  accumulating  tank  D,  which  is  connected  to 
the  low  pressure  coils  B  by  means  of  header  4.  From  the 
top  of  the  accumulator  D,  by  means  of  Line  5,  the  gas  passes 
to  the  high  pressure  cylinder  indicated  by  AH.  From  here, 
by  means  of  Line  6  and  header  7,  the  gas  passes  through  coils 
C  by  means  of  header  8  into  the  accumulating  tank  E,  where 
further  condensate  is  deposited.  From  the  top  of  this  tank 
E,  by  means  of  Line  9  and  header  10,  the  gas  passes  through 
a  set  of  double  pipe  coils  indicated  by  F,  which  are  con- 
structed of  2  in.  pipe  on  the  inside  of  4  in.,  the  2  in.  entering 
at  the  point  indicated  by  IL 
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Referring  to  the  elevation  view,  it  will  be  noticed  the 
top  set  of  double  pipe  coils  is  separate  from  the  lower,  the 
gas  passing  through  the  top  set  by  means  of  pipe  12,  which 
is  located  on  the  inside  of  pipe  15  and  leaves  this  top  coil  by 
means  of  pipe  12  A,  entering  the  lower  set  of  double  pipe 
coils,  the  inside  pipe  still  designated  by  12,  carries  the  gas 
on  through  this  set  of  coils  into  the  header  13,  which  is  con- 
nected to  tank  G,  where  any  further  condensate  which  is 
reaUzed  in  this  set  of  double  pipe  coils  is  deposited.  The 
gas  then  passes  by  mesins  of  Line  14  out  of  the  top  of  tank 
G  and  through  the  relief  valve  as  indicated  in  Line  14  and 
into  the  large  member  of  the  double  pipe  coils,  and  surrounds 
the  2  in.  pipe  12  and  is  allowed  to  go  into  the  residue 
line  by  means  of  Line  16. 

Referring  to  accumulator  tanks  E  and  G,  which  are 
respectively  high  pressure  accumulator  tank  and  double  pipe 
coil  accumulator  tank,  pipe  17,  leading  from  these,  allows 
the  condensate  to  enter  the  outside  member  19  of  tlie  bottom 
section  of  the  double  pipe  coil  at  the  indicated  part  18  and, 
due  to  the  pressure  being  relieved,  this  condensate  has  a 
tendency  to  evaporate.  This  evaporation  is  drawn  up  through 
the  outside  member  19  of  the  double  pipe  coil  and  out  by 
means  of  the  header  20  and  by  means  of  Line  21  is  drawn 
back  into  the  vacuum  pump,  where  it  becomes  intimately 
mixed  with  the  gas  coming  from  the  field.  By  introducing 
gasoline  into  the  outside  member  of  the  double  pipe  coils  at 
a  reduced  pressure  the  boiling  point  of  the  gasoline  is  of 
course  lowered.  This  boiling  point  is  lowered  in  proportion 
to  the  amoimt  of  vacuum  which  is  held  on  the  inside  of  the 
outer  pipe  member.  The  result  of  ha\'ing  a  minus  pressure 
on  this  gasoline  to  be  evaporated  is  that  ,he  coils  are  made 
considerably  smaller  and  it  makes  it  possible  to  use  gasoline 
for  evaporation  which  at  atraos'p\\e'cVc  ^Tt^^ivae.  would  not 
have  as  low  a  boiling  point  possttAy  as  a^'svtfti.  ^^mi 
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The  principle  of  evaporating  gasoline  in  heat  extracting 
relationship  to  a  condensable  gas,  as  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going, is  applied  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  shown  in  this 
sketch.  The  top  section  of  the  double  pipe  coils,  indicated 
by  15  is  used  as  a  pre-cooling  coil,  the  cold  dry  gas  leaving 
the  tank  G  by  means  of  Line  14  and  being  expanded  to  resi- 
due pressure  of  course  cools  to  some  extent  the  gas  entering 
the  coils,  by  means  of  Line  12.  As  the  evaporation  of  gaso- 
line cannot  take  place  without  its  absorbing  heat  from  some 
source,  regardless  of  the  pressure  being  taken  off  of  it,  it  is 
obvious  that  heat  will  be  absorbed  from  the  surrounding  pipe 
19,  and  the  material  surrounding  it,  as  well  as  from  the  pipe 
12,  which  is  the  inside  member  or  whatever  happens  to  be 
on  the  inside  of  pipe  12.  Of  course  our  object  is  to  absorb 
as  much  heat  as  possible  from  the  gas  passing  through  pipe 
12  and  we  eliminate,  as  far  as  insulation  material  will  allow, 
the  absorption  of  heat  through  the  outside  member.  We 
have  found  in  some  instances  that  the  boiling  point  of  the 
liquid  evaporated  reaches  as  low  as  60  degrees  below  zero. 
The  loss  due  to  radiation  through  insulating  material  is 
overcome  to  a  certain  extent  by  pre-cooling  with  cold  dry 
gas  expanded  to  field  pressure  and  we  hope  that  the  cooling 
realized  by  this  cold  dry  gas  is  sufficient  to  offset  the  loss  due 
to  radiation  in  the  evaporation  coils  proper,  so  that  we  base 
the  amount  of  gasoline  which  is  necessary  to  evaporate,  on 
the  amount  of  gasoline  which  is  recovered  in  the  double  pipe 
coils. 

If  a  million  feet  of  gas  is  to  be  handled  which  carried 
one-half  gallon  to  the  thousand,  and  no  water  cooled  coils 
were  used,  in  order  to  recover  this  one-half  gallon  to  the 
thousand,  for  a  plant  of  a  million  foot  size,  expecting  the  ra- 
diation losses  of  the  evaporation  coils  to  be  overcome  by 
pre-cooling  of  the  cold  dry  gas,  the  amount  of  gasoline  evap- 
orated would  equal  exactly  half  a  gallon  ior  eac\v  iVvows^^xv^ 
feet  passed  through,  plus  the  amount  necessary  lo  a^VweNv:^ 
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cool  the  gas.  This  amoimt  is  very  small,  however,  due  to 
the  low  specific  heat  of  the  gas. 

The  principle  of  partial  pressures  and  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  increasing  the  partial  pressure  <in  the  con- 
densable part  of  gas,  are  realized  by  the  intimate  mixture  of 
the  evaporated  gasoline  drawn  from  the  evaporation  ctHls 
with  the  gas  coming  from  the  field.  This  has  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  amount  of  gasoline  realized  from  the  low  pres- 
sure coils  leaving  less  work  for  the  high  pressure  cylinder  of 
the  compressor  to  do  and,  at  the  same  time,  has  the  effect 
of  realizing  a  greater  amount  of  condensate  even  in  the  high 
pressure  coils.  Results  so  far  indicate  that  the  greater  part 
of  gasoline  evaporated  in  the  double  pipe  coils  is  recovered 
in  the  water  cooled  coils,  in  addition  to  that  part  recovered, 
in  the  water  cooled  coils  without  the  evaporation  coils  It; 
operation.  If  this  were  not  the  case  the  process  would  ntit; 
be  practical  for  the  reason  that  if  one  gallon  were  recovered 
in  the  evaporation  coils,  due  to  evaporation  of  one  galloB 
and  this  one  gallon  evaporated  would  not  be  condensed  out 
until  it  reached  the  evaporated  coils,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  evaporate  2  gallons  inasmuch  as  there  would  be  two  gal- 
lons to  recover.  This  would  continually  pile  up  and  in  a  very 
short  length  of  time  the  apparatus  would  be  inoperative, 
By  increasing  the  percentage  of  condensable  vapor  in  the 
gas,  however,  a  greater  percentage  of  the  total  pressure  is 
exerted  on  the  condensable  part  and,  as  explained  before, 
due  to  this  pressure,  more  gasoline  is  condensed.  The  possl> 
bility  of  low  temperatures  causing  freezing  up  of  these  coils 
was  at  first  considered  serious  but  all  inconvenience  due  to 
this  has  been  eliminated. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  is  the  maximum 
pressure  required  under  any  circumstance.  It  may  be  said 
that  12.5  pounds  is  an  arbitrary  figure  and  merely  staled  as 
a  maximum  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  It  depends  entirely 
upon  the  amount  of  gasoline  evaporated,  what  pressiu;^ 
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necessary  lo  go  to.  In  sninf  instances  wt  lliicl  70  pounds  is 
enough. 

There  has  been  some  question  raised  as  to  the  horse- 
power required  to  handle  the  additional  amount  of  gas  due 
to  the  evaporation  of  gasoline  in  the  evaporation  coils.  As 
stated  before,  slightly  more  than  a  gallon  of  gasoline  is  evap- 
orated in  tliese  coils  for  every  gallon  condensed  and  in  the 
case  of  a  lean  gas,  for  a  million  feet,  there  would  only  be, 
approximately  500  gallons  evaporated.  This  would  amount 
to  only  16,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  for  the  entire  million  feet 
handled. 

As  to  the  actual  horsepower  requirements,  based  on  a 
pressm-e  of  12.5  pounds,  which  is  used  in  this  case  as  a  max- 
imum in  order  to  show  the  least  possible  difference  we  could 
expect  to  realize  between  the  power  necessarj-  to  operate  this 
process  and  that  to  operate  under  the  high  pressure  method, 
the  following  figures  are  presented: 

Fifty  hp,  is  required  to  compress  375,000  cu.  ft.  of  gas 
per  day  of  24  hours  from  atmospheric  to  125  pounds  pressure; 
210,000  cu.  ft.  may  be  compressed  to  250  pounds  pressure 
with  the  same  amount  of  horsepower.  This  latter  figure  is 
based  on  the  practice  of  installing  a  165  hp.  engine  to  handle 
a  660,000  cu.  ft.  machine.  However,  1  am  giving  this  in- 
stallation the  benefit  of  an  extra  10,000,  assuming  that  it 
might  handle  700,000  cu.  ft.  with  this  same  165  hp.  unit. 

During  a  recent  test  at  one  plant,  a  meter  proving  appa- 
ratus was  installed  which  could  be  used  at  any  time  for  the 
same  purpose  as  the  meter  and  at  different  times  the  amount 
of  gasoline  being  evaporated  was  checked,  and  as  a  gallon 
of  gasoline  will  evaporate  into  32  cu.  ft.  of  gas,  it  was  found 
that  when  tlie  plant  was  handling  250,000  cu.  ft.  a  day  that 
22,000  cu.  ft.  of  gas  was  the  excess  handled.  On  this  basis 
this  would  mean  that  we  could  handle  exactly  with  50  hp. 
345,000  cu.  ft.  of  gas  per  day  from  the  field.  This  was  taken 
under  average  conditions,  ttiatol  Wi  ie?..\'a!M-cniS\ft.'t'v^\.WL 
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water  cooled  coils,  handling  a  very  rich  gas,  and  is  110,000 
cu.  ft.  of  gas  more  per  day  than  can  be  handled  with  a  50 
hp.  unit  with  250  pounds  pressure. 

On  the  basis  of  one  million  cu.  ft.  for  a  vacuum  station 
and  gasoline  plant  under  the  same  roof,  the  horsepower  re- 
quirements would  be  as  follows : 

(Vacuum  taken  at  19  in.  which  is  the  pressure  generally 
used  in  designing  a  vacuum  plant.) 

1,000,000  cu.  ft.  from  18  in.  vacuum 

to  atmospheric  pressure.  .     77      hp. 
88,000  cu.  ft.  from  18  in.  vacuum 
to    atmospheric    which 
would  be  the  excess  due 
to  evaporation 6.8  hp. 

Total  hp.  required  for 
vacuum  purposes  83 . 8 

1,000,000  cu.  ft.  from  atmosphere  to 

125  pounds 127.4  hp. 

88,000  cu.  ft.  from  atmosphere  to 

125  pounds 15.4 

142.8 

Total  required  to  handle 
18  in.  vacuum  to  125  lb. 
pressure  and  extract  the 
gasoline 226 . 8  hp. 

1,000,000  cu.  ft.  from  18  in.  to  at- 
mosphere          77  hp. 

1 ,000,000  cu.  ft.  from  atmosphere  to 

250  lb.  pressure 230 

Total  required  from  18  in. 
to  250  lb.  pressure  and  ex- 
tract  the  gasoline X\?).V^  Vv^. 
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The  amount  of  excess  gas  necessary  to  handle  is  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  gasohne  left  in  the  gas  upon  entering 
the  evaporation  coils  and  no  consideration  is  given  here  of 
Ihe  advantage  derived  by  additional  gasoline  being  taken 
out  in  the  low  pressure  side  of  a  compressor,  causing  the  hi^ 
pressure  side  to  do  less  work.  It  is  entirely  probable  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  excess  vapor  is  condensed  in  the  low 
pressure  coils. 

It  was  found  at  one  of  the  vacuum  stations,  if  operatiimf 
at  125  pounds  without  the  evaporation  coils,  we  made  SQ' 
gravity  gasohne  in  the  water  cooled  coils,  that  in  a  few  min- 
utes after  starting  the  evaporation  coils  into  operation,  the 
gravity  of  the  gasoline  made  in  the  water  cooled  coils  was 
90 — indicating  that  considerably  more  gasoline  is  recovered 
in  both  the  low  and  high  pressure  cylinders  at  125  pounds 
pressure  in  the  water  cooled  coils  with  the  evaporation  coib 
in  operation,  than  is  recovered  without  them.  This  is  due 
entirely  to  an  increase  in  the  gasoline  content  causing  an 
increase  in  partial  pressures,  therefore  recovering  tnoK 
gasoline. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  evaporation  coils  cW 
be  installed  in  connection  with  high  pressure  as  well  as  loWi 
and  would  realize  a  cheaper  installation  than  that  of  adding 
an  ejcpander  and  would  have  a  heat  extracting  capacity  be- 
yond that  of  an  expander. 

The  advantages  derived  from  the  process  herein  etft" 
scribed  are,  that  the  installation  cost  is  reduced  in  the  exact 
proposition  that  the  horsepower  requirements  are;  that  less- 
water  cooled  coils  are  required;  high  pressure  fittings  and 
tanks  are  entirety  eliminated;  the  operation  cost  is  reduced, 
and  the  necessity  of  an  expander  in  any  case  is  eliminated. 

The  two  main  principles,  as  applied,  are  the  same  as  the 
description  of  the  Patent  Claims  in  the  process." 
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Casinghead  gasoline  plants  vary  in  size  from  single 
well  plants  compressing  from  ten  thousand  cubic  feet  of 
casinghead  gas  per  day  and  making  as  small  as  fifty  gallons 
of  gasoline  per  day  to  plants  with  ten  and  twelve  compressors 
compressing  several  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  daily  making 
from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  gallons  of  gasoline. 

In  the  former,  a  fifteen  hp.  gas  engine  is  used  which 
in  addition  to  furnishing  power  to  run  a  vacuum  pump  and 
a  single  stage  compressor,  also  furnishes  power  to  the 
walking  beam  for  pumping  oil. 

The  compressor  generally  used  is  a  6  by  6  size  running 
about  250  rev.  per  min.,  while  the  vacuum  pump  is  a  Duplex 
type  with  much  larger  cylinders  and  running  about  120  rev. 
per  min.  The  gas  is  compressed  to  about  80  lb.  pressure 
while  the  vacuum  maintained  on  the  oil  sand  is  about  25  to 
28  inches  vacuum. 

At  several  plants  in  the  Sistersville,  W.  Va.,  district 
the  gas  is  very  rich,  showing  on  test  as  high  as  13  gallons  of 
gasoline  per  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas,  consequently,  after 
the  extraction  of  gasoline  there  is  too  small  a  quantity  of 
residue  gas  left  to  run  the  gas  engine,  compelling  the  pur- 
chase of  natural  gas  from  the  local  gas  company. 

The  gasoline  extracted  is  of  8()  di^g.  to  90  deg.  Baume. 
It  is  collected  in  iron  drums  and  hauled  by  wagon  to  a 
nearby  market. 

Generally  one  man  has  charge  of  three  or  four  plants 
which  are  run  twenty-four  hours  daily  same  as  with  large 
installations. 

Some  of  the  larger  plants  in  Oklahoma  are  as  complete 
in  every  detail  and  cost  as  much  to  install  as  many  of  the 
large  gas  compressing  stations  operated  by  the  large  natural 
gas  companies. 
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In  addition  to  compressors,  cooling  coils,  tanks  and  gas 
ea^nea  their  equipment  includes  a  complete  electric  light- 
ing lyiteui  with  storage  batteries,  lathes,  drill  presses, 
grinders,  overhead  crane,  a  complete  water  system  under 
(ire  pressure,  a  chemical  cart  for  extinguishing  fires,  private 
telepbooe  and  telegraph  hnes  to  main  office  and  to  booster 
stattCKis,  a  well  equipped  steam  heating  system  for  entire 
plant,  a  suitable  (Ace,  garage  and  houses  for  empVovcits. 


The  completeness  -and  attractive  appearance  of  many 
plants  visited  by  the  author  are  a  credit  to  their  owners. 
In  one  instance  the  meter  installation  was  more  complete  in 
every  detail  and  kept  in  better  condition  than  any  similar 
installation  the  author  has  ever  seen  on  a  natural  gas  line. 

In  the  Sisters\'iUe  district  the  casinghead  gas  is  com- 
pressed to  from  80  lb.  to  100  lb.  and  the  discharge  lines  from 
the  compressor  lead  through  tanks  containing  running  water. 
The  coldest  water  is  at  the  outlet  of  the  coil  from  the  tank. 

In  the  Oklahoma  field  the  casinghead  gas  is  compressed 
as  high  as  225  to  275  lb.  and  the  compressed  gas  is  conducted 
through  a  series  of  coils  which  are  cooled  by  constantly 
dripping  water. 

As  the  compressed  gas  passes  through  the  cooling  cfflk 
under  high  pressure,  the  hydrocarbons  or  gasoline  condense  ' 
and  are  trapped  at  the  discharge  end  of  the  coils  from 
which  point  tliey  are  pumped  into  blending  tanks  where  the 
desired  gra\-ity  is  attained  by  blending  with  naphtha,  .\fter 
blending  it  is  ready  for  the  market. 

It  may  be  more  profitable  to  make  the  lower  gravity  gaso- 
line (even  though  less  of  it  is  obtained  from  1,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas)  than  it  is  to  install  expensive  machinery  and 
extract  a  greater  number  of  gallons  of  high  gravity  gasoline, 
because  the  latter  is  so  volatile  that  one  is  able  to  market 
but  a  fraction  of  the  quantity  actually  made. 

Description  of  Compression  Method — If  the   range  of 

pressures  through  which  the  gas  is  to  be  compressed  exceeds 
seven  or  eight  compressions,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  two- 
stage  compressor  in  order  to  keep  the  temperature  within 
proper  working  limits.  For  this  class  of  work  a  single  two- 
stage  unit  is  satisfactory. 

After  the  gas  is  compressed  in  the  low  pressure  unit  or 
cylinder  it  passes  to  the  low  pressure  cooling  coils  on  which 
cold  water  is  constantly  flowing.     The  gas  passes  intoj 
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Table  79— DATA   SHOWIHG  SITUATION,  CAPACITY, 

AHD  OnTPDT  OF  VARIOUS  PLANTS,  AND 

THE  GRAVITir  OF  THE  PRODUCT' 


Field  Where  Plant 
is  situated 

Plant 
No. 

Capacity 
tin  1.000 

cubic 

feet) 

Daily 
produc- 

sallons 

Gallons 

^r  l!o« 
cubic 
feet  of 
gas 

Gravity, 

deg. 
Baume 

California  fields: 

Fullcrton 

Do 

Do 

Do 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
U 
15 
19 
17 
18 

»ig 

20 
6  21 

22 
23 
24 
4  25 
2U 
27 
28 

1.000 
3.50 
450 

1.2.50 

5,000 
2.500 
7,500 

500 
1.000 

750 
1.500 

700 
(") 
1,000 

"'250" 

750 

1,800* 
1,500 
1,000 

600 
200 
375 

600 
1,200 

700 
1.G00 
1,200 
5,500 
7,500 
500-000 
2„t00 
1,200 
3,000 
1,500 

2,000 
800 
325 

840 
1,500 
1,400 
1,100 

700 

1,200 

800 

1,500 

0.60 
3.40 

1.50 
1.30 
.24 
2.20 
1.00 

1  00 

2  50 
1.60 
2  00 
2  10 

2.00 

68 
76 

78-80 
72-74 

^nta  Maria 

Do 

81 
70 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

80 
74 
79 
81 

Salt  Lake 

1.30 
1,10 

'  ;78" 

.90 
.70 

2.00 
4.00 
4.00 

65 

Do 

Eastern  Fields: 

Bradford,  Pa 

Sistersville,  W.  Va 

80 

96 
88 

600 
750 

Soutliern  Illinois... 

Do 

Do 

500 
200 

.75 

83 

83 

*Fn>n  Bulletin  Ifil.  "Recovery  of  Gasoline  I 
d  Refrigeration."  published  by  Bureau  of  Mine: 

a  PtanL  Dot  in  commiirian. 

h  Plant  capodtiea  iloubled  anj  eiiianaion  9ci 
r  1.000  feet  of  MS  increaKd, 

f  At  thli  plBot  OS  1*  compieBsd  [n  one  ilage 
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te 

Capacity 

^ 

■U                  Field  Where  Plant 

Plant 

(in  1,000 

^H                       is  situated 

No. 

cubie 

I 

feell. 

1 

^H                Mid-Continent 

1 

^M                   fields: 

^B                     Glenn  pool  . 

30 

750 

■ 

31 

375 

^H                           Do. 

32 

3.000 

■ 

33 

1,800 

■V 

M 

750 

■n         Do.. 

35 

350 

Do. 

36 

2.000 

Do..      .    . 

37 

400 

2. 

Do 

750 

5,' 

Do, 

39 

200 

Do 

40 

250 

Do. 

41 

350 

South  G'tnn  poo 

42 

450 

1, 

Morris 

43 

300 

Do 

44 

500 

1, 

Beggs 

45 

350 

Muskogee.    . 

411 

300 

Do 

47 

350 

Glen  pool 

48 

1.200 

2,- 

Gushing  pool 

40 

2,000 

2. 

Cleveland 

50 

1.200 

2.1 

Muskogee 

51 

250 

Do 

Cwshiiig..^..   , , 

32 

250 

^ 
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Table  81— DATA  SHOWING  SITUATION,  CAPACITY, 
AND   OUTPUT  OF  VARIOUS  PLANTS,  AND 
THE  GRAVITY  OF  THE  PRODUCT* 


Field  where  plant 
is  situated 

Plant 
No. 

Capacity 

(in  1.000 

cubic 

feet) 

Daily 
produc- 
tion, 
gallons 

Gallons 

produced 

I>er  1,000 

cubic 

feet  of 

gas 

Gravity, 

deg. 
Baume 

Mid-Continent 
fields— Cont'd. 
Glen  pool 

Do 

^^ 

63 
64 
Gi) 

m 

67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 

80 

487 

515 

90 

90 

98 

136 

125 

141 

712 

3/0 

4()6 

124 

173 

2,000 

4(M) 

45 

250 

1 .750 

1,948 

2,062 

3.50 

351 

384 

r>t5 

5(K) 

rm 

2.864 

1 ,500 

1 ,861 

49f> 

(>90 

3,()00 

t>40 

350 

1 .050 

5.400 

a4.00 

a4.00 

a4.0() 

a  4  (X) 

^/4 .  00 

a4.00 

fl4.00 

a4  00 

ai .  00 

(74.00 

(lA.Oi) 

d4  (M) 

a  4  00 

1.80 

1.60 

7.00 

4  20 

3  09 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Caddo  (Louis'a) 
Do 

79 
79 

De  Soto  (La.).. 
Caddo  (La.)    .... 
\ew  Jersey: 
Refinery 

73 

hSO 

76  93 

•FroiTi  Bulletin  l.'il,  "Recovery  of  (Vasolino  from  Natural  ('.as  hy  Compression 
and  Refrigeration,"  published  by  Bureau  of  Mines. 

(i  Volume  of  gas  estimated  from  product  at    t  gallons  per   l.OOl)  cul»ic  fei-t.  a 
conservative  estimate  for  gas  from  wells  in  the  CiliMin  pool. 

h  r>0  per  cent  of  this  product  was  from  low-pressure  cylinder  and   .'>()  per  cent 
from  high-pressure  cylinder  and  expansion  coil. 
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top  of  the  coils  and  discharges  through  the  bottom  of  the 
coils  into  the  accumulator,  which  collects  any  gasoline  car- 
ried along  as  spray,  together  with  any  free  gasoline  con- 
densed in  the  coils. 

From  the  low  pressure  accumulator  the  gas  passes  out 
the  top  and  returns  to  the  high  pressure  unit  or  cylinder, 
where  it  is  compressed  to  higher  pressure  (in  Oklahoma  it  is 
from  225  to  275  lb.  per  sq.  in.) 

After  compressing  in  the  high  pressure  unit  or  cylinder, 
it  passes  to  the  high  pressure  cooling  coil  which,  like  the  low 
pressure  coils,  is  cooled  by  constantly  flowing  cold  water. 
From  these  coils  it  passes  to  the  high  pressure  accumulator 
where  the  gasoline  is  separated  and  the  gas  passes  to  the 
expancler  compressor  or  out  through  a  reducing  valve  to 
the  residue  gas  line  to  be  used  for  power  or  other  purposes. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  PLANT 

Plant  Sites--In  selecting  a  site  for  a  gasoline  plant, 
consideration  must  be  given  to  railroad  facilities  and  water 
supply,  in  addition  to  its  being  centrally  located  in  a  casing- 
head  gas  field.  Many  plants  are  located  miles  from  any 
railroad  and  a  small  sized  pipe  line  is  laid  to  a  loading  rack 
on  the  nearest  railroad.  This  line  can  be  used  for  pumping 
cither  gasoline  from  the  plant  to  the  loading  rack  or  naphtha 
from  the  car  to  the  plant. 

Single  Unit  Plan — ^This  plan  is  copied  after  the  method 
used  b\'  poivder  manufacturers,  and  consists  of  scattering 
the  different  operations  into  many  buildings  separated  over 
a  wide  area.  It.  no  doubt,  is  a  safe  plan,  although  some- 
what expensive  to  build  and  a  little  more  expensive  to  oper- 
ate. Yet  slmuld  a  plant  suffer  an  explosion,  it  would  keep 
down  the  loss  to  a  fractional  part  of  what  it  might  be  where 
several  units  are  installed  in  one  building.        ^^^^^^_ 
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c 


1 

2 
3 
4 
6 
7 
9 

M) 

U 
12 
H 
IS 
17 
» 

ao 

21 
22 
23 
K 
S 
17 
18 

! 

13 

t5 
16 
t7 
18 
iO 
\l 
1^ 

k 


Rated 
horse- 
power 


55 
150 


900 
160 


240 

160 

165 

50 

150 

262 

247 

150 

90 

17 

35 


100 


105 

55 

350 

280 

150 

50 

240 

85 

150 

160 

50 

»  •  ■  •  ■ 

450 

150 

105 

175 

300 

50 

50 

52 


Intakb 


Pressure 
inches  of 
vacuum 


10-15 

11 

2 

3-10 

0-1.4 

6 

10 
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Cooling   Coils 


(/) 


t-5 
5 

9 

13 

6 


ig)     3 

2-18 

15 

12 

o 

6 

5 

5 

12 

(b) 

{b) 

5 

5 

3 

6 

0-5 

5 

0 

6 

9 

5 

8 

0 

4^ 

4-5 

(f)     3 

0-2 

0 

i£)_L 


{b 


70 


•Prom  BulUtin  151.  "R4 
h  Atmotpheric.      t  Low 

preuure  offipouadB  to  vi 

ao  bleadiag. 


Total 
surface 

area, 
square 

feet 


500 


220 

587 

1,225 

3,600 

475 


Square 
feet  per 
horse- 
power 


4.00 
3.91 


585 
450 
504 
167 
420 
660 


528 
292 
150 


350 


190 
S82 
220 
880 
670 

1 ,2f>0 
420 

1,260 
410 
380 

1,470 
286 
610 


2.97 


2.43 
2.80 
3.05 
3.35 
2.95 
2.87 


3.50 
3.26 

8.80 


3.50 


Square 

feet  per 

1,000  feet 

of  gas 

treated 


0.500 


.490 
.470 
.500 


.475 

{e) 

.390 
.640 
.504 
.670 
.590 
.370 


,528 
,488 
750 


975 
505 
505 
840 


252 
mi) 


7.60 
8.42 
4.00 
2.51 
2.40 
8.40 
8.40 
5.25 
4.94 
2.56 
9.20 
5.20 
12.40 


2.16 
3.36 
4.80 
4.80 


480 


1.20 
.590 
.292 
.370 

1  68 

1.20 
.630 

1.40 

.50 

23 

14 

44 


.43 
.40-4 

1 .  36 

1.01 


4.84 


10 
378 


Dis- 
charge 
temp, 
deg. 
fahr. 


60 


68 
70 
70 

78 


72 
70 
70 


70-80 


68 
60 


70 


70 


(« 


96 


72 
70 


a  Ammonia  process  usc.l  (torn  l\\\s  po\tv\  otv. 
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COMPRESSION      PLANT 

Large  Single  Unit  Versus  Many  Small  Units — It  is 
more  profitable  to  use  several  small  compressors  than  one 
large  one.  The  latter  may  be  more  economical  in  actual 
operation,  but  in  case  of  a  breakdown  to  the  compressor, 
the  entire  plant  is  down  which  means  a  larger  loss. 

With  an  installation  of  many  small  compressors,  one 
may  be  undergoing  repairs  while  the  remainder  can  be  kept 
running,  and  only  a  partial  loss  ensue.  Many  casinghead 
gasoline  plants  are  not  working  100  per  cent  capacity, 
consequently  with  one  unit  out  of  service  the  load  can  be 
thrown  on  the  other  compressors  with  a  minimum  loss. 

Compressors  should  be  shut  down  occasionally  for  ex- 
amination, cleaning  and  overhauling.  This  is  very  easily 
accomplished  with  little  or  no  loss  where  several  units  are 
employed. 

Another  advantage  is  when  the  gas  supply  decreases 
the  number  of  units  can  be  reduced  by  moving  one  to  some 
other  location  which  is  impossible  where  only  one  large 
unit  is  employed. 

With  the  multiple  installation  the  various  grades  of 
gas  can  be  treated  separately,  which  is  a  very  important 
advantage. 

It  is  true  that  the  large  single  unit  is  the  most  economical 
and  develops  the  largest  capacity  in  proportion  to  the  cost, 
yet  these  features  are  offset  when  compared  with  the  ad- 
vantages gained  by  use  of  the  multiple  installation. 

Ventilation  of  Compressor  Buildings — The  compressor 
building  should  be  properly  ventilated  to  carry  off  any 
gasoline  vapors  or  casinghead  gas  lying  near  the  floor,  to 
lessen  the  liability  of  an  explosion.  All  stuffing  boxes  on 
compressors  have  a  tendency  to  leak  slightly  and  in  making 
repairs  some  gases  will  invariably  escape  into  the  room  when 
the  compressor  is  Grst  taken  apart,  espec\a\\y  s\vov\^  \>^vt 
cylinder  head  have  to  be  removed. 
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In  visiting  many  plants  throughout  various  oil  fields. 
it  is  apparent  from  the  design  of  these  buildings,  that  the 
ventilation  system  employed  at  compressor  stations  on 
natural  gas  lines  has  been  followed,  i.  e.,  ventilation  in  the 
roof  of  the  building  only.  This  system  of  ventilation  is 
adequate  in  natural  gas  compressor  stations  as  the  gas  is 
seldom  over  .7  gravity,  and  will  consequently  rise  through 
the  air  very  readily,  but  in  casinghead  gasoline  plants  the 
gas  is  known  to  run  as  high  as  1.65,  and  any  casinghead 
gas  or  gasoline  vapor  with  a  gravity  greater  than  1.  would 
be  hea\'ier  than  air  and  would  naturally  flow  or  drift  down- 
ward to  the  floor  instead  of  upward  and  out  tlirough  root 
ventilators. 

In  compressor  buildings  for  a  casinghead  gasoline  plant, 
floor  ventilators  should  be  provided  so  that  they  can  be  par- 
tially closed  in  order  to  properly  regulate  the  draft. 

During  the  warm  weather  doors  and  windows  in  a 
casinghead  gas  compressor  building  are  invariably  kept 
open,  but  during  cold  weather  they  are  generally  kept 
closed. 

The  placing  of  ventilators  on  the  roof  only,  where  the 
gas  is  heavier  than  air  reminds  one  of  building  a  water 
tank  for  a  gravity  system  and  placing  the  outlet  for  the  water 
at  the  top  of  the  tank. 

Fig.  number  139,  on  page  491,  illustrates  the  above 
suggestion. 

Capacity  of  Compressors — The  capacity  of  compressor 
cylinders  of  different  diameters,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table,  based  on  an  actual  volumetric  eflSciency  of  80  per 
cent.  This  table  assumes  that  tlie  intake  pressure  of  the 
gas  entering  the  compressor  cylinder  is  at  atmosphere  and 
tlie  measurement  basis  of  the  gas  discharged  from  the  com- 
pressor is  also  at  atmosphere  (14.4  pounds  per  square  inch 
absolute.) 
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Quantity  of  gas,  in  cubic  feet  per  24  hours,  compressed 
by  cylinder  of  one  inch  stroke,  running  at  one  revolution 
per  minute  with  intake  pressure  at  14.4  pounds  per  square 
inch  absolute  (equal  to  atmospheric  pressure  or  0  pounds 
gauge.) 

Table  83 

10 99     21 454  32 1060 

U 121     22 499  33 1130 

12 144     23 545  34 1197 

13 171     24 595  35 1270 

14 199     25 646  36 1342 

15 231     26 698  37 1418 

16 262     27. . ! 753  38 1498 

17 295     28 810  39 1577 

18 333     29 869  40 1660 

19 370     30 930 

20 410     31 995 

To  ascertain  the  quantity  of  gas  compressed  by  a  cylinder 
of  any  diameter,  running  at  a  given  number  of  revolutions 
per  minute,  with  the  intake  at  atmosphere,  multiply  the 
number  corresponding  to  the  diameter,  taken  from  the  table, 
by  the  length  of  the  stroke  in  inches  and  the  number  of 
revolutions  per  minute.  If  the  intake  pressure  is  at  any  value 
other  than  atmosphere,  multiply  the  quantity  as  obtained 
above  by  the  fraction, 

p+14.4  14.4— p 

For  pressure,  ~~~rr~. —        For  vacuum,  ~tti — 

14.4  14.4 
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COMPRESSION       PLANT 

H  BY-PASS  AROUND  A  COMPRESSOR  ^H 

There  are  two  advantages  in  a  by-pass  around  lugn 
and  low  pressure  compressor  cylinders.  It  does  away  with 
the  necessity  of  a  clutch  on  the  engine,  which  is  a  rather 
expensive  accessory  and  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Without  a  clutch  the  by-pass  can  be  opened  and  the 
compressor  would  not  be  working  against  a  pressure  when 
the  engine  is  being  started,  and  practically  httlc  power 
would  be  required. 

The  other  advantage  is  that  when  desiring  to  shut  down, 
the  gas  ahead  of  the  compressor  can  be  returned  to  the  field. 
whereas  in  the  old  method  it  was  blown  into  the  air.  This 
practice  is  considered  dangerous,  especially  should  it  be  a 
damp,  cloudy  day. 

The  by-pass  need  only  be  of  small  sized  pipe^two  inch 
would  be  of  sufficient  size. 

There  is  little  chance  of  the  top  gate  leaking,  as  this 
gas  seldom  carries  any  sand  which  might  lodge  in  the  seat 
of  gate  and  prevent  closing  it.  Should  this  be  considered 
objectionable  one  can  use  two  gates  with  a  shp  nipple  and 
two  sleeves  in  between  the  gates.  When  Oot  in  use 
the  nipple  and  sleeves  can  be  removed  and  gates  plugged. 
Wlien  the  engine  is  shut  down  the  fly  wheel  shoidd  be 
blocked  with  a  piece  of  timber,  or  the  belt  unlaced.  This 
will  assist  in  preventing  accidents  should  the  engineers 
desire  to  work  on  both  the  engine  and  the  compressor  at 
the  same  time. 

Oiling  Compressors — The  forced  feed  for  oil  compressor 
cylinders  is  the  most  common  in  use.  One  to  three  drops 
is  forced  into  Uie  cylinder  for  each  stroke  of  the  piston. 

When  too  much  oil  is  used  it  has  a  tendency  to  give  the 
gasoline  a  yellowish  tinge. 


As  a  rule  yeliowish  colored  gasoline  is  just  as  goocl  as  a 
clear  white  gasoline,  yet  the  ultimate  purchaser  feels  it  is 
olT  grade  as  well  as  off  color,  and  that  it  will  not  give  the 
power  it  should.     Purchasers  exact  a  penalty  for  "off  color"  _ 
gasoline. 


D  FORMS  THE 


Circulating  Water — Water  must  be  kept  circulating  in 
the  jacket  of  the  engine  cylinder  Jo  cool  the  walls  and  make 
lubrication  possible.  This  requires  from  four  to  six  gallons 
per  horse  power  per  hour.  Where  a  tank  is  used  its  capacity 
should  be  such  as  to  allow  twenty  to  forty  gallons  per  horse 
power. 

The  water  circulating  pipes  should  be  free  from  bends 
and  the  top  or  return  pipe  should  be  one  half  inch  larger 
than  the  bottom  or  inlet  pipe.  The  return  pipe  should  enter 
the  tank  below  the  top  level  of  the  water  therein. 

When  hard  water  is  used  for  the  jacket  put  a  handful 
f  ordinary  washing  soda  into  the  tank  about  once  a  month. 
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Circulating  water  should  first  be  pumped  tlirough  the 
compressor  cylinder  jacket,  then  through  the  gas  engine 
cylinder  jacket.  Tempered  water  for  the  latter  is  far  better, 
while  the  compressor  cylinder  will  stand  colder  water. 

Residue  Gas — Residue  gas  is  the  gas  coming  from  a 
gasoline  plant  after  the  gasoline  has  been  extracted.  On 
account  of  this  gas  being  higher  in  B.  t.  u.  than  natural  gas. 
the  latter  is  hardly  the  correct  name  to  apply  to  it. 

The  volume  ratio  of  dry  residue  gas  to  the  wet  gas 
before  the  gasoline  is  extracted  varies,  depending  upon  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  gasoline  extracted.  Five  hundred 
or  more  cubic  feet  of  dry  gas  will  remain  after  extracting 
the  gasoline  from  1,000  cubic  feet  of  wet  gas. 

Some  casinghead  gas  will  run  greater  than  2,500  B.  t.  u, 
to  the  cubic  foot,  while  the  average  natural  gas  will  run 
approximately  1,000  B.  t.  u.  The  extraction  of  gasoline  by 
the  compression  method  from  one  cubic  foot  of  casinghead 
gas  lowers  the  B.  t.  u.,  but  on  account  of  tlie  impossibility 
of  condensing  and  holding  all  the  gasoline  in  tlie  gas  the 
residue  gas  may  carry  as  high  as  1,500  B.  t.  u.,  making  it 
an  exceptional  gas  for  all  purposes  that  natural  gas  is  used. 

As  the  absorption  process  is  generally  applied  to  "lean" 
natural  gas  imder  high  pressure  which  may  test  as  low  as 
.64  or  lower  in  gravity  and  may  only  produce  as  low  as 
one  tenth  or  less  of  a  gallon  of  gasoline  to  the  1.000  cubic 
feet  of  gas  there  is  very  little  change  in  the  gravity  or  in  the 
B.  t.  u.  in  the  gas.  In  extracting  gasoline  from  "lean" 
natural  gas  by  the  absorption  process,  the  term  residue  is 
not  applied  to  the  gas  after  the  gasoline  has  been  extracted 
but  it  is  properly  termed  natural  gas. 

Residue  Gas  and  Absorption  Method — Some  companies 
state  that  it  is  profitable  to  apply  the  absorption  process  to 
the  residue  gas  before  distributing  the  gas  for  power.  This 
is  done  by  installing  a  system  of  large  pipe  coils  to  act  as 
horizontal  absorbers. 
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The  number  of  coils  is  dependent  upon  the  quahty  of 
the  gas  and  the  amount  to  be  treated.  The  gas  miist  pass 
slowly  through  the  oil  to  allow  all  of  the  gas  to  come  in 
contact  with  all  of  the  oil. 

The  oil  is  pumped  into  coils  and  the  gas  pressure  in  the 
coils  gives  the  oil  a  flowing  pressure  to  the  steam  still.  The 
inlet  and  outlet  of  oil  lines  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  keep 
a  constant  level  in  the  coils. 

Torch  oil  or  mineral  seal  oil  can  be  used  successfully. 

A  glass  gauge  can  be  installed  on  each  joint  of  12  in. 
pipe  to  assist  in  maintaining  a  constant  oil  level  in  the  coil. 

While  the  results  may  be  judged  by  the  gasoline  re- 
covered in  the  still,  an  analysis  of  the  gas  before  and  after 
entering  the  coils  will  more  accurately  determine  whether 
the  coils  are  operated  successfully  or  not. 

Solution  of  Gas  in  Condensates — One  of  the  physical 
changes  occuring  in  the  operation  of  a  gasoline  plant  has 
to  do  with  the  solution  of  gas  in  the  condensate,  that  is, 
when  the  residual  gas  is  in  contact  with  the  condensate  in 
the  storage  tank.  The  following  experiment  and  calcula- 
tion will  serve  to  show  how  small  and  insignificant  this 
change  may  be. 

A  residual  gas  from  an  operating  plant  was  shaken  with 
refinery  naphtha.  The  naphtha  had  a  specific  gravity  of 
61  deg.  Baume.  The  solution  was  effected  at  a  temperature 
of  20  deg.  cent.  (68  deg.  fahr.)  and  atmospheric  pressure. 
The  naphtha  was  shaken  with  the  gas  supply  until  no  more 
gas  would  go  into  solution.  It  was  found  that  1  liter  of  the 
naphtha  dissolved  1.760  liters  of  the  gas;  or  500  gallons  of 
naphtha  would  have  dissolved  3,331.7  liters  of  the  gas. 
If  the  assumption  be  made  that  this  residual  gas  was  ethane 
only,  then  it  can  be  calculated  that  3,331.7  Hters  of  gaseous 
ethane  at  16  deg.  cent.  (60  deg.  fahr.)  and  30  inches  of  mer- 
cury is  equivalent  to  2.7  gallons  of  liquid  ethane.     This 
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quantity  of  liquid  is  so  small  as  to  seem  insignificant,  although 
in  regard  to  raising  the  vapor  pressure  of  the  condensate  it 
is   important. 

Interpretation  of  Results  of  Tests  (from  Bulletin  No.  S8 
Bureau  of  Mines) — "Many  experiments  have  shown  that 
gasoline  may  be  obtained  from  natural  gas  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  0.80  and  higher  (air=]).  Some  inconsistencies 
have  been  noted,  however,  so  that  the  authors  would  hesi- 
tate to  recommend  the  installation  of  a  plant  to  handle  a 
gas  that  tests  showed  to  have  a  specific  gravity  as  low  as 
0.80  or  to  have  an  absorption  percentage  of  30.0  (Bureau  of 
Mines  test),  although  the  gas  might  be  all  right  for  the 
purpose,  especially  if  it  were  from  wells  in  a  field  where  other 
gases  of  low  specific  gravity  were  already  producing  gaso- 
line. The  authors  believe,  however,  that  a  gas  with  a 
tested  specific  gravity  as  high  as  0.80  and  an  absorption 
percentage  as  high  as  40  might  warrant  an  installation. 

Natural  gases  differ  in  composition.  A  so-called  'wet' 
gas  might,  for  instance,  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of 
methane,  with  little  ethane,  propane,  or  butane,  but  enough 
of  the  gasoline  hydrocarbons  to  warrant  a  plant  installation. 
Such  a.  gas  when  subjected  to  comparatively  low  pressures 
would  deposit  the  gasoline  vapors.  Another  gas  of  the 
same  specific  gravity  might  contain  a  comparati\''ely  small 
proportion  of  methane  and  ethane  and  a  large  proportion  of 
propane  and  butane,  but  not  enough  of  the  gasoline  hydro- 
carbons to  warrant  plant  installations.  Therein  lies  the 
reason  whv  specific  gravity,  solubility,  or  combustion  tests 
cannot  always  be  relied  on. 

In  regard  to  natural  gas  of  low  specific  gravity  and  low 
absorption  percentage  (known  as  a  'lean'  gas),  the  safest 
recourse  is  to  test  by  methods  described  in  Part  7, 
or  by  means  of  a  portable  outfit  consisting  of  a  gas 
meter,  small  gas  engine,  compressor,  cooling  coils,  and 
receiver.     Such  an  outfit  can  be  hauled  from  place  to  place 
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on  a  wagon.  This  method  is  in  all  cases  to  be  recom- 
mended as  having  distinct  advantages  over  laboratory  tests 
or  any  other  testing  method  if  it  is  desired  to  obtain  data 
for  erection  of  a  compression  plant.  However,  it  is  true 
that  tests  made  with  the  portable  outfit  may  be  misleading 
unless  in  charge  of  a  careful  and  experienced  person. 


Table  86 

RESULTS  OF  TESTS  OF  THE  GRADE  AND  QUANTITY 

OF    GASOLINE   PRODUCED    WHEN    CRUDE 

CASINGHEAD    GAS    IS    SUBJECTED    TO 

DIFFERENT  PRESSURES 


Pressure 


Pounds  per  square  inch 

110 

140 

UH) 


Tempera- 
ture of 
cooling 
water 


deg.  Cent. 

10 
10 
10 


Gravity  of 
gasoline 


deg.  Baume 

90 
94 


Yield  of 

gasoline 

per  1,000 

cubic  feet 

of  gas 


Gallons 

1.8 
3.0 
4.5 


It  has  been  found  by  experiment  at  this  plant  that 
pressures  of  140  to  150  pounds 'per  square  inch  produced 
the  most  marketable  gasoline.  It  will  be  observed  that  a 
pressure  of  190  pounds  produced  more  gasoline.  The  extra 
1 H  gallons,  however,  was  of  such  a  volatile  character  that  it 
only  escaped  into  the  atmosphere  upon  exposure  to  the  air; 
hence  high  pressures  at  this  plant  were  unnecessary.  Gaso- 
line could  be  obtained  by  the  application  of  pressures  as 
little  as  50  pounds  per  square  inch,  but  the  yield  was  small. 

As  casinghead  gas  is  of  different  character  in  different 
sections  of  the  country  and  even  in  the  same  oil  field,  data 
obtained  at  one  plant  can  not  always  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
operating  other  plants — that  is,  as  far  as  the  pressures  that 
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Table  87 
EXPANSION  OF  STEAM  PIPES 


I 


Expansion  for  100  Feet  of  Length  of  Pipe  for  Different 

Temperatures  Fahrenheit,  as  Given  by  The 

Practical  Engineer,  January,  1911 

Increase    in    Inches    per    100    Feet 


Temp, , 

Approximalt  Corresponding 

w™gh> 

Brass 

deg. 

Pressure  of  Satur^Ied 

Steel 

Md 

fahr. 

Sieam 

Copper 

0 

0.00 

o.oo 

0J» 

50 

29-6  Mercury  \-acuum 

0-40 

0,38 

0.S7 

IIKI 

2S.0  Mercury  Vacuum 

0-79 

0.76 

1,14 

130 

22.0  Mercury  Vacuum 

1.21 

Mo 

L76 

200 

5.1  Mercury  Vacuum 

1.0.) 

1-57 

3.38 

230 

13.2  Lb.  Gauge 

2.0B 

IM 

%03 

300 

52-3  Lb.  Gauge 

2-38 

2,47 

3.74 

350 

120.0  Lb,  Gauge 

3.0S 

2.M 

*.« 

400 

231-0  Lb.  Gauge 

3.63 

3.46 

S.» 

450 

405,0  Lb.  Gauge 

4,2S 

4-OS 

e.u 

500 

4-90 

4.67 

7M 

530 

5,35 

5-30 

B.03 

600 

().2li 

5.B8 

9.96 

6.W 

7.03 

6.71 

lais 

700 

7.Sfi 

7.50 

11^ 

730 

8.73 

8.3fl 

12.00 

SOO 

9.76 

0,31 

14.10 

Installing  Plant  Lines — The  return  line  from  the  ac- 
cuniulatiir  tank  to  the  high  pressure  compressor  occasionally 
shows  or  makes  gasoline  which  is  injurious  to  the  high  pres- 
sure cylinder.  To  prevent  this  the  line  could  be  heated 
shghtly  by  laying  it  along  side  of  the  discharge  line  from  the 
low  pressure  cylinder.  The  temperature  of  the  gas  re- 
turning to  the  high  pressure  cyUnder  should  only  be  raised 
a  few  degrees  in  temperature.  In  addition  to  this  a  pipe  drip 
should  be  installed  on  the  line  at  a  point  near  the  high  pres- 
sure cylinder.  The  return  line  should  have  a  slight  slope  or 
dip  toward  the  accumulator  tanks.  ^^ 
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When  gasoline  enters  the  high  pressure  cylinder  witli 
the  gas,  it  has  a  tendency  to  cut  out  the  oil  from  the  piston 
rings  and  will  eventually  ruin  them. 

Some  compressor  manufacturers  use  two  14  "".  piston 
rings  in  one  groove.  Some  operators  make  it  a  practice  with 
new  compressors,  when  shut  down  due  to  defective  or  worn 
out  rings,  to  increase  tlie  width  of  the  rings  by  placing  a 
ring  one  inch  wide  in  place  of  the  two  half  inch  rings. 


I.  so—SE.wsirn 


Horse  Power  of  Gas  Engines — The  horse  power  of  a 
gas  enguie  is  usually  rated  as  the  actual  power  delivered  to 
the  belt  on  average  fuel.  This  power  delivered  to  the  belt 
bears  a  close  relationship  to  the  power  developed  in  the 
cylinder  and  the  more  excellent  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  engine  the  more  nearly  will  these  two  powers  be 
equal. 

Power  is  developed  by  compressing  a  mixed  charge  of 
gas  and  air  in  the  cylinder  and  then  igiiiting  it.  The  heat 
produced  by  the  combustion  causes  the  gases  to  expand  a 
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exert  a  pressure  on  the  piston  which  drives  the  latter  forward 
to  the  end  of  its  stroke  when  the  pressure  is  released  by 
means  of  the  exhaust  valve. 

The  pressure  due  to  rapid  combustion  is  the  same  for 
any  size  engine  provided  the  compression  and  mixture  are 
the  same  and  the  horse  power  of  the  engine  depends  upon 
the  size  of  the  cylinder. 

Various  ratings  are  used  to  designate  the  size  of  an 
engine,  but  the  surest  guide  to  comparative  power  is  to 
compare  the  sizes  of  cylinders. 

Size  for  size  a  two  cycle  engine  will  develop  some- 
thing less  than  twice  the  power  of  a  four  cycle  engine. 

In  buying  engines,  do  not  be  guided  altogether  by  horse 
power  rating,  but  look  well  into  cylinder  sizes  to  determine 
whether  the  engine  is  large  enough  to  justify  its  rating. 

Stopping  Gas  Engines  in  Case  of  Accident — Primarily 
it  should  be  said  that  is  case  of  accident  all  engines  should 
be  shut  down  as  quickly  as  possible,  either  by  shutting  off 
the  gas  supply  at  the  engine  or  outside  of  the  building. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  an  employee  attempt 
to  stop  an  engine  by  pulling  off  the  electric  wiring  to  the 
spark  plug.  The  wire,  if  pulled  from  the  spark  plug,  might 
make  a  spark  on  it  at  the  instant  of  disconnecting  or  where - 
ever  it  came  in  contact  with  the  engine  or  other  machinery. 
Should  the  engine  room  be  filled  or  partially  filled  with  gas 
due  to  an  accident  to  the  compressor,  the  spark  made  by 
the  wire  would  cause  an  explosion  in  the  building  just  the 
same  as  it  would  within  the  gas  cylinder.  The  wires  from 
the  spark  plugs  could  be  run  to  a  switch  just  outside  the 
door  nearest  to  each  engine.  This  would  be  just  as  safe  to 
operate  as  shutting  off  the  gas,  and  the  result  quicker. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  stopcock  on  the  inlet  to  the 
gasometer  could  be  permanently  equipped  with  a  long 
wrench  by  the  use  of  which  the  gas  supply  to  the  engine 
could  be  quickly  cut  off. 
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The  flow  of  gas  to  the  gasometer  is  generally  controlled 
by  one  low  pressure  regulator  at  a  point  farther  away  from 
the  compressor  building  than  the  gasometer.  This  low 
pressure  regulator  is  worked  by  a  weight  on  an  arm,  which, 
if  kicked  out  (if  not  being  held  by  a  pin)  will  cut  off  the  gas 
supply.  This  would  affect  all  engines  at  once,  whereas 
shutting  the  stopcock  at  a  gasometer  would  only  affect  one 
engine. 

Table  88 

Length  and  Diameter  of  Services  for  Small  Gas  Engines 


of  Engine 

50  Feet 
of  Pipe 

100  Feet 

of  Pipe 

150    Feet 
of  Pipe 

225  Feel 

of  Pipe 

Diara.  In, 

Diam.  In. 

Diam.  In, 

Diam.  In. 

5 

J 

I!< 

IH 

10 

IW 

m 

Ih 

IB 

2 

2 

2 

20 

2 

3 

2 

30 

2H 

2H 

2H 

40 

2H 

2H 

S 

50 

2H 

2'i 

3 

Multiply  the  horse  power  of  the  engine  by  0.03  and  add 
three  quarters  of  one  inch  to  find  the  proper  size  of  gas 
supply  pipe. 

Lighting  Plant — While  there  is  danger  of  explosion  due 
to  the  breaking  of  an  incandescent  light  bulb  in  an  explosive 
mixture  of  gas  and  air,  nevertheless  the  electric  light  fur- 
nishes the  least  dangerous  method  of  lighting  a  gasoline-gas 
plant  and  should  invariably  be  used.  Good  ventilation 
should  always  be  provided  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
gas,  and  all  light  bulbs  should  be  guarded  to  prevent 
breakage. 

Gas  Relief  Regulator — This  rtgulalor  is  of  special  in- 
terest to  gasoline  makers. 
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After  the  gasoline  has  been  compressed  to  a  high  pres- 
sure, generally  about  three  hundred  pounds  per  square  inch, 
this  type  of  regulator  will  reduce  the  pressure  to  twenty  or 
thirty  pounds  and  retain  that  pressure.  If  the  pressure 
ahead  of  the  regulator  drops  below  that  at  which  it  is  set.  it 
will  cut  off.  In  other  words  it  acts  the  opposite  of  a  standard 
regulator  used  in  distributing  gas. 

Exhaust  Pipe — The  exhaust  pipe  should  be  as  straight 
and  free  from  bends  as  possible  and  the  outlet  also  should 
be  shielded  to  prevent  rain  collecting  in  it.  The  diameter 
of  the  e.xhaust  pipe  should  l)e  between  one-third  and  one- 
quarter  of  the  cylinder  diameter. 

Expander-Compressor — A  casinghead  gas  expander- 
compressor  consists  of  a  high  and  low  pressure  expanding 
cylinder,  direct  connected  to  a  duplex  single  or  double 
stage  compressor  by  which  work  is  done  to  accomplish  re- 
duction in  temperatures  by  expansion  of  the  gas.  The  dry 
gas  from  the  top  of  the  double  pipe  coil  accumulating  tank 
is  admitted  into  the  high  pressure  cylinder  of  t 
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at  from  250  to  300  pounds  pressure  and  is  expanded  to  about 
50  pounds  pressure;  it  then  passes  into  the  receiver  of  the 
low  pressure  expanding  cvlinder  and  is  expanded  in  the  low 
pressure  cylinder  to  the  neighljorhood  of  five  pounds  pres- 
sure, and  sometimes  to  as  low  as  five  inches  vacuum  at  the 
exhaust  outlet.  The  expansion  of  the  gas  is  regulated^  by 
hand  cut-off  valves  on  both  the  high  and  low  pressure  cyl- 
inders. The  expanded  gas,  due  to  its  low  temperature,  is 
used  for  the  fiulher  cooling  of  the  casinghead  gas  after  it 
leaves  the  high  pressure  water  cooled  coils  and  accumulator 
tanks.  The  expanded  gas  leaves  the  exhaust  of  the  ex- 
pander at  a  temperature  of  from  40  to  60  degrees  iielow  zero 
fahr.  and  passes  through  a  set  of  double  pipe  coils  counter 
current  to  the  travel  of  the  casinghead  gas.  These  coils 
are  generally  inclosed  in  a  long  narrow  cork  insulated 
house.  After  the  cooling  gas  has  passed  through  the  double 
pipe  coils  it  passes  on  to  the  intake  of  the  duplex  single 
stage  or  two  stage  compressor,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  is 
discharged  by  the  compressor  into  the  field  return  line, 
where  the  gas  is  used  for  fuel. 

The  amount  of  gasoline  that  can  be  extracted  from 
casinghead  gas  by  the  use  of  an  expander-compressor  depends 
entirely  on  the  efficiency  of  the  water  cooled  coils.  With 
proper  designed  water  cooled  colls  and  sufficient  cooling 
water  the  expander- compressor  generally  adds  from  six  to 
ten  per  cent  nf  the  gasoline  yield.  While  with  poorly  de- 
signed and  inefTicient  water  cooled  coils,  due  to  scarcity  of 
cooling  water  or  other  causes,  the  expander -com  pressor  in 
some  cases,  has  decreased  the  yield  of  the  gasoline  as  high  as 
j  twenty  per  cent. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  low  temperatures  within  the 
cylinder  walls  of  the  expansion  cylinders  it  has  been  foimd 
quite  difficult  to  properly  lubricate  the  valves  in  cylinders; 
in  fact,  the  only  dependable  lubricant  so  far  found  is 
glycerine. 
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In  some  cases  the  compressor  end  of  the  expander- 
compressor  is  used  to  compress  casinghead  gas  instead  of 
compressing  the  dry  gas  for  its  return  to  the  field.  When 
the  compressor  end  of  the  expander  is  used  for  compressing 
casinghead  gas  it  is  then  necessar}'^  to  use  auxihary  ma- 
chinery to  discharge  the  dry  gas  to  the  field  for  fuel. 

See  diagram,  Fig.  83  on  page  332  and  illustration,  Fig. 
82  on  page  331. 

Description  of  Ordinary  Ammonia  Refrigerating 
Machine  (From  Bulletin  88,  Bureau  of  Mines) — "An  ordi- 
nary ammonia  refrigerating  machine,  such  as  is  used  for 
cooling  purposes,  consists  in  general,  of  three  parts — a 
refrigerator  or  evaporator,  a  compression  pump  and  a  con- 
denser. 

The  refrigerator,  which  consists  of  a  coil  or  a  series  of 
coils,  is  connected  to  the  suction  side  of  the  pump,  and  the 
delivery  from  the  pump  is  connected  to  the  condenser,  which 
is  generally  of  somewhat  similar  construction  to  the  re- 
frigerator. The  condenser  and  the  refrigerator  are  joined  by 
a  pipe  in  which  is  a  valve,  called  the  regulator.  Outside  the 
refrigerating  coils  is  the  air,  brine,  or  other  substance  that  is 
to  be  cooled  in  the  refrigeration  system  and  outside  the  con- 
denser is  the  cooling  medium,  which  is  water.  The  liquid 
ammonia  passes  from  the  bottom  of  the  condenser  through 
the  regulating  valve  into  the  refrigerator  in  a  continuous 
stream.  As  the  pressure  in  the  refrigerator  is  reduced  by  the 
pump  and  maintained  at  such  a  degree  as  to  give  the  desired 
boiling  point — which  is,  of  course,  always  lower  than  the 
temperature  outside  the  coils — heat  passes  from  the  sub- 
stance outside  through  the  coil  surfaces  and  is  taken  up  by 
the  entering  liquid,  which  is  converted  into  vapor.  The 
vapors  thus  generated  are  drawn  into  the  pump,  compressed, 
and  discharged  into  the  condenser,  the  temperature  of  which 
is  somewhat  above   that  of  the   cooling   water.     Heat   is 
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transfcrrt-d  from  the  compressed  \'apor  lo  the  cooling  water, 
and  the  vapor  is  converted  into  a  liquid  which  collects  at  the 
bottom  and  returns  by  the  regulating  valve' into  tlie  re- 
frigerator. The  compressor  may  be  driven  by  a  gas  engine 
or  in  any  other  convenient  manner.  The  pressure  in  the 
condenser  varies  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  cooling 
water,  and  tlial  in  tlie  refrigerator  is  dependent  upon  the 
temperature  to  which  the  outside  substance  is  cooled. 

Anhydrous  ammonia  is  a  gas  at  ordinary  temperatures 
and  under  atmospheric  pressure.  The  hquid  anhydrous 
ammonia  is  commercially  sold  in  iron  drums  in  which  it  is 
contained  under  a  pressure  varying  between  120  and  2(H) 
pounds  per  square  inch,  the  pressure  in  the  drum  depending 
on  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  in  it. 

Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  natural  gas  condensate 
obtained  can  be  had  by  considering  the  liquefaction  points  of 
the  constituents  that  are  foimd  in  natural  gases  used  for 
gasoHne  condensation.  The  boiling  point  of  hquid  propane 
is — 15  deg.  cent.  ( — 49  deg.  fahr.),  and  of  liquid  butane 
1  deg.  cent.  (34  deg.  fahr.) 

The  lowest  temperature  obtained  in  the  refrigerating 
coils  of  the  Olinda  plant  is  —  10  deg.  cent.  (14  deg.  fahr.) 
Hence  it  can  be  accepted  that  no  propane  is  liquefied,  but 
some  butane  and  higher  paraffins  are.  The  efficiency  of  the 
extraction  of  the  condensable  constituents  from  the  natural 
gas  for  any  given  temperature  will  depend  upon  the  velocity 
of  the  gas  through  the  coils,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the 
area  of  cooling  surface.  Heat  is,  of  course,  extracted  from 
the  natural  gas  when  it  enters  the  cooling  system.  If  the 
cooling  area  of  the  pipes  is  not  great  enough,  the  residual 
natural  gas  will  leave  the  system  still  containing  gasoline 
vapors  that  could  have  been  condensed  by  further  coohng 
treatment.  By  proper  experimentation  the  amount  of 
cooling  surface  required  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity 
of  salable  condensate  can  he  ascertained.      Presumably  the 
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operators  of  the  Olinda  plant  have  made  such  a  determina- 
tion. They  beheve  that  the  refrigeration  method  offers 
much  promise  and  that  more  plants  of  this  type  will  be 
installed. 

In  the  United  States  at  least  85  per  cent  of  the  refriger- 
ation plants  used  for  various  purposes  use  ammonia  as  the 
refrigerant.  Other  refrigerants  that  may  be  used  are  sul- 
phur dioxide,  carbon  dioxide,  and  water  vapor." 

APPLICATION    OF   AMMONIA   REFRIGERATION   TO 
CASINGHEAD   AND   "LEAN"   NATURAL   GAS 

Considerable  work  has  been  done  during  the  past  feit 
years  in  the  application  of  mechanical  refrigeration  to  the  re- 
covery of  casinghead  gasohne;  and  some  in  the  treatment  of 
dry  natural  gas.  Some  difficulty  in  the  operation  of  especi- 
ally low  temperature  svstems  on  gasoline  condensation  has 
been  found  in  the  gradual  obstruction  of  the  apparatus  by 
the  freezing  of  moisture  from  the  gas.  The  first  requirement 
was  that  a  system  to  be  practical  should  be  capable  of  being 
operated  continuously. 

When  gas  containing  condensable  gasoline  vapor  is 
compressed  and  cooled  the  vapor  gathers  in  minute  particles 
suspended  in  the  gas;  this  "foggy"  condition  can  be  noticed 
in  gauge  glasses  where  the  liquid  is  sufficiently  low  to  allow 
a  circulation  of  gas  through  the  glass.  These  particles  are 
too  small  in  quantity  and  size  to  precipitate  readily  and 
when  the  gas  is  in  motion  a  considerable  amount  of  gasoline 
wdl  remain  suspended  in  the  gas  and  be  lost. 

A  further  loss  occurs  by  reason  that  the  point  at  which  the 
lowest  temperature  is  reached  by  the  gas  (the  outlet  of  the 
coils)  is  not  the  point  of  separation,  but  the  final  separation 
is  in  the  accumulator  tank,  which  is  sometimes  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  coils.  Particularly  in  warm  weather 
the  gas  rises  in  temperature  before  reaching  the  accumi)] 
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tank  and  some  of  the  gasoline  is  re-evaporated.  In  one  case 
noted  the  temperature  of  the  gas  leaving  the  accumulator 
tank  was  fourteen  degrees  higher  than  at  the  outlet  of  the 
coil. 

These  considerations  lead  to  the  development  of  the 
**direct  contact**  or  scrubber  system  of  cooling. 

In  this  system  when  applied  to  residue  gas,  the  gas  is 
taken  from  the  outlet  of  the  high  pressure  accumulator  and 
brought  into  the  bottom  of  a  vertical  shell  fitted  with  suit- 
able baffling  arrangements.  Over  these  baffles  is  showered  a 
refrigerated  fluid  such  as  salt  or  calcium  brine  which,  in  pass- 
ing down  over  the  baffles,  comes  in  direct  contact  with 
the  gas  passing  in  an  upward  direction  through  the  baffles. 
This  affords  a  most  efficient  cooling  contact  between  the  gas 
and  liquid  allowing  the  apparatus  to  be  very  compact. 

The  passing  of  the  gas  through  successive  sprays  of 
falling  cold  liquid  carries  down  by  the  scrubbing  action  the 
particles  of  gasoline  suspended  in  the  gas  in  a  finally  divided 
state. 

The  mixture  then  passes  through  a  separator  where  the 
gasoline  rises  to  the  top  and  flows  off  to  the  trap,  the  brine 
returning  from  the  bottom  of  the  separator  to  a  circulating 
pump  which  forces  it  through  the  brine  cooler  and  again 
to  the  top  of  the  scrubber.  The  moisture  in  the  gas  is 
absorbed  by  the  brine  resulting  in  a  gradual  dilution  of  the 
brine.  A  portion  of  this  brine  solution  is  drawn  off  inter- 
mittently to  a  tank  where  it  is  concentrated  by  the  application 
of  heat  in  a  convenient  manner  such  as  the  steam  coil,  the 
concentrated  solution  being  then  returned  to  the  circulating 
system.  The  withdrawal  of  about  one-third  of  the  brine 
in  the  system  about  once  a  week  will  dispose  of  the  moisture 
absorbed  from  the  gas  in  that  time. 

The  remainder  of  the  apparatus  consists  of  a  standard 
ammonia  refrigerating  plant  of  the  type  used  in  small  ice 
plants  and  cold  storage  houses.     The  compressor  can  be 
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driven  by  any  convenient  power  and  will  require  about 
twenty-five  horse  power  for  each  one  million  cubic  feet  of 
gas  handled  in  twenty  four  hours. 

A  test  plant  consisting  of  a  miniature  model  of  this 
plant  has  been  operated  on  the  residue  of  gas  from  a  number 
of  plants  during  the  past  year.  This  plant  is  the  size  to 
handle  about  three  hundred  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour. 
These  tests  have  shown  that  in  the  Osage  district  in  Okla- 
homa, about  eight-tenths  of  a  gallon  of  stable  gasoline 
can  be  obtained  from  the  residue  gas  of  a  compression  plant 
operating  at  250  pounds  pressure  during  summer  condi- 
tions, and  about  three-tenths  of  a  gallon  at  an  atmospheric 
temperature  of  forty-five  degrees. 

When  this  gasoline  is  placed  in  a  vapor  tension  tube, 
unblended  at  the  low  temperature,  when  drawn  from  the 
plant  it  has  a  vapor  tension  ranging  on  different  tests  from 
seventeen  pounds  to  twenty  six  pounds  at  one  hundred 
degrees.  When  blended  to  seventy  degrees  B.  and  placed 
in  the  tube  at  about  sixty  degrees  the  vapor  tension  ranges 
from  seven  to  nine  pounds  at  one  hundred  degrees. 

In  raising  the  temperature  of  the  raw  products  from 
twenty  degrees  to  eighty  degrees  the  ev'aporation  loss  has 
been  consistent  on  the  different  tests.  It  is  about  thirty -five 
(35%)  per  cent.  The  distillation  test  of  the  weathered  raw 
product  shows  a  boiling  point  of  about  eighty-five  degrees 
and  an  end  point  ranging  from  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
degrees  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  degrees. 

Two  plants  are  now  operating  on  residue  gas  under 
this  process,  the  results  comparing  closely  with  the  infor- 
mation obtained  by  the  test  plant.  The  moderate  temper- 
atures used  in  tliis  ])rocess  do  not  ])resent  any  special  diffi- 
culties in  operation  and  the  a])paratus  used  is  of  a  standard 
tyj)e  that  has  been  thoroughly  developed  by  years  of  use  in 
refrigerating  installations. 
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A  modification  of  this  system  has  been  applied  to  treat- 
ment of  natural  gas  containing  about  three  pints  per  thous- 
and cubic  feet  of  gas,  by  an  absorption  test.  This  operation 
has  been  carried  out  at  as  low  a  pressure  as  thirty-eight 
pounds  resulting  in  a  very  complete  recovery.  This  work 
was  done  on  an  experimental  plant  of  about  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  cubic  feet  per  twenty  four  hours  capacity. 
The  company  which  carried  on  this  experimental  work  is 
one  of  the  Oklahoma  gas  companies  preparatory  to  the 
installation  of  a  plant  of  this  type  to  handle  twenty  million 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day. 

The  type  and  operation  of  these  plants  are  covered  by 
United  States  patent. 

The  compression  plant  at  which  the  refrigeration  plant 
was  installed,  see  Fig.  85,  was  compressing  800,000  cu.  ft.  of 
gas  per  day  and  showed  a  production  of  2150  gallons  of  gaso- 
line daily.  The  refrigeration  plant  increased  the  production 
645  gallons  per  day.  Prior  to  its  installation  a  portable  test- 
ing outfit  was  tried  on  the  residue  gas  compressing  it  from  20 
to  265  lb.  and  showed  no  gasoline. 

The  gasoline  made  in  the  compression  plant  was  76  deg. 
B.  and  that  made  by  the  refrigeration  plant  was  83  deg.  B. 
after  weathering,  this  being  the  gravity  of  the  645  gallons 
mentioned  above  which  was  gauged  in  the  storage  tank  under 
6  lb.  pressure. 

OPERATION  OF  PLANT 

Compression   Method   Applied   to    Mixed    Casinghead 

Gas — Casinghead  gas  varies  in  gasoline  content  from 
nothing  up  to  as  high  as  13  gallons  per  1000  cubic  feet.  It 
is  commonly  known  to  vary  in  different  wells  in  the  same 
field.  The  result  of  applying  the  compression  method  to 
casinghead  gas  taken  from  different  wells,  where  the  gasoline 
content  per  1000  cu.  ft.  varies  from  two  to  four  or  more 
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gallons,  is  found  to  be  quite  unsatisfactory.  The  produc- 
tion does  not  average  up  in  gallons  as  would  naturally  be 
expected,  but  falls  considerably  below  it. 

The  only  course  to  pursue  is  to  compress  the  different 
flows  separately,  i.  e.,  all  two  gallon  gas  should  be  treated 
by  one  compression  and  all  four  gallon  gas  by  another.  In 
some  cases  the  variation  is  not  so  great  but  should  two 
flows  of  gas  vary  more  than  one  gallon  per  1000  cu.  ft.  of 
gas  the  most  profitable  plan  to  carry  out  is  to  treat  them 
separately  at  the  compression  plant. 

Condensing  Pressures — While  the  higher  the  pressure 
of  the  casinghead  gas  the  greater  the  amount  of  the  gasoline 
obtained  through  proper  cooling  agents,  it  is  not  profitable 
to  subject  the  casinghead  gas  to  a  greater  pressure  than 
three  hundred  pounds.  Many  gasoline  plants  operate  at 
pressures  that  do  not  exceed  100  lbs.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  gasoline  obtained  at  high  pressure  is  of  such  high 
gravity  that  after  it  is  condensed  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep 
the  condensate  in  the  liquid  form.  A  large  percentage  of 
the  higher  gravity  gasoline  after  entering  the  accumulator 
tanks  re-evaporates  and  passes  off  in  the  residue  gas  which 
accotmts  for  the  residue  gas  being  richer  than  most  natural 
gas  in  heating  value. 

Compression  and  Liquefaction  of  the  Constituents  of 
Casinghead  Gas  in  Plant  Operation — The  condensation  of 
gasoline  from  natural  gas  is  essentially  a  physical  process. 
If  any  chemical  reactions  take  place,  they  are  slight,  and 
inappreciable.  G.  A.  Burrell  tested  residual  gases  from  10 
different  plant  operations  to  determine  whether  carbon 
monoxide  or  olefin  hydrocarbons  were  produced.  These 
gases  with  others  are  found  when  the  higher  paraffins  are 
decomposed  at  high  temperatures  and  pressures  in  the 
presence  of  air  in  small  quantities.  Neither  carbon  mon- 
oxide nor  olefin  hydrocarbons  were  found. 
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Percentage  of  Vapor  Condensed  by  Compression  and 
Cooling  (from  Bulletin  88,  Bureau  of  Mines) — *'The  change 
in  the  raw  gas  that  takes  place  in  the  compressors  and 
coolers  of  a  plant  consists  in  the  conversion  of  certain  vapors 
and  gases  into  liquid  condition,  and  the  solution  of  gases  in 
these  liquids.  To  give  exact  figures  for  the  proportions  of 
gas  and  vapor  that  disappear  is  impossible.  An  approxi- 
mation, however,  can  be  reached.  One  gallon  of  liquid  pen- 
tane  when  converted  into  gas,  produces  about  31  cubic  feet 
of  gas  at  0  deg.  cent,  and  760  mm.  pressure.  One  gallon  of 
propane  in  the  liquid  condition  produces  about  45  cubic 
feet  of  gas.  One  gallon  of  butane  produces  37  cubic  feet  of 
gas.  Butane  and  pentane  are  probably  the  two  paraffins 
that  are  removed  in  greatest  quantity. 

Aside  from  such  liquefaction  a  certain  amount  of  gas  is 
absorbed  by  the  liquid,  as  stated  above.  It  is  small  as  com- 
pared to  the  total  disappearance  of  gas.  The  authors  esti- 
mate that  at  some  plants  about  35  cubic  feet  of  gas  disappears 
for  each  gallon  of  condensate  produced  from  1,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas.  If  4  gallons  of  condensate  per  1 ,000  cubic  feet 
of  gas  is  obtained,  then  140  cubic  feet,  or  about  14  per  cent 
of  the  gas  treated,  has  disappeared.  At  some  plants,  how- 
ever, as  much  as  50  per  cent  of  gas  disappears,  and  at  others 
the  quantity  of  residual  gas  is  almost  insignificant." 

Results  of  Analysis  of  Gases  from  Dififerent  Stages  of 
Plant  Operation — (George  A.  Burrell.) — "Table  following 
shows  the  results  of  laboratory  tests  of  various  gases  de- 
rived from  the  different  stages  of  plant  operation.  The 
percentage  of  air  was  calculated  from  the  oxygen  content  as 
determined  by  analysis. 

Regarding  the  results  shown  in  table  on  page  31(),  the 
chemical  analysis,  the  .specific  gravity  determination,  and 
the  claroline  oil  absorption  show  the  gas  re])resentcd  to  he 
a  rich  one.  It  will  be  seen  that  little  difference  existed 
between  the  composition  of  the  crude  gas  and  the  sawvv;  <^cc^ 
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afttT  it  had  been  compressed  to  a  pressure  of  50  pounds  per 
square  inch.  Only  after  the  compression  to  a  pressure  of 
250  pounds  per  square  inch  and  cooling,  did  the  compodtiaa 
of  the  gas  mixture  change  appreciably. 

Under  existing  methods  of  plant  operation,  condensate 
is  extracted  from  natural  gas  that  ranges  in  specific  gravity 
from  as  low  as  0.8  to  as  high  as  1.05  (air=  1),  and  the  solu- 
bilities of  the  gas  in  clarolineoil  ranges  from  36.9  (air  free) 
to  85.7  per  cent,  according  to  the  well  fromwfiichit  comes. 

The  autliors  hesitate  to  recommend  the  installation  of  a 
plant  to  handle  natural  gas  that  shows  results  as  poor  as  the 
minimum  values  given  in  the  table.  Such  gas  might  pro- 
duce gasoline  in  paying  quantities  and  might  not.  Probably 
the  safest  extremes  would  be  a  specific  gravity  of  0.85 
(air=  1),  and  a  claroline  oil  absorption  of  35  per  cent.  The 
natiu^al  gas  supplied  to  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  with  which  the 
authors  are  most  familiar,  contains  little  of  the  liquid 
hydrocarbons,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.64  (air=l),  and 
has  a  claroline  oil  absorption  of  about  16  per  cent,  II  is  a 
dry  gas  and  is  unsuitable  for  gasoline  production  by  the 
compression   method." 

Transporting  Gasoline  from  Plant  to  Loading  Rack- 
After  the  gasoline  is  blended  it  is  stored  in  tanks  built  at  a 
reasonable  distance  from  the  plant  as  a  matter  of  safety. 
A  pipe  line  is  used  to  transport  the  gasoline  from  the  storage 
tanks  to  the  tank  car  at  the  loading  rack.  A  specially 
designed  pump  is  used  to  force  the  gasoline  through  the  pipe 
line.  Residue  gas  under  high  pressure  is  quite  commonly 
used  to  run  the  pump.  As  these  lines  need  not  be  large 
in  size,  galvanized  pipe  is  most  commonly  used.  The  line 
should  be  buried  to  protect  it  from  the  heat  of  the  sim. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  large  number  of  loading 
racks,  formerly  used  for  loading  oil  at  the  nearby  shipping 
points  to  some  of  the  large  oil  pools,  that  have  been  changed 
and  arc  now  used  for  loading  ^asti\m 


Compression  Test  Plant — By  installiiig  a  small  com- 
pressor and  condensing  coils,  together  with  separate  small 
sized  lines  leading  to  the  various  main  gathering  lines  coming 
into  a  plant  and  making  practical  tests  on  samples  of  gas  taken 
from  these  various  gathering  lines,  the  lines  that  are  supplying 
gas,  of  high  or  low  gasoline  content  can  be  determined. 

Casinghead   gas    is   usually    found   to   vary   in  gasohne 
content  in  different  sections  of  the  fields,  leases  or  groups 
wells.     With  this  apparatus  one  is  able  to  make  practi( 
tests  on  gas  from  all  the  various  lines  leading  into  the  plai 
Should  one  Hne  show  two  gallons  of  gasoline  per  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  gas  and  another  line  show  four  gallons  per  thous- 
and cubic  feet  under  working  conditions,  it  would  be 
sential   to  compress   the   two  gases   separately   as  practice 
has  proven  that  by  mixing  the  two  gallon  gas  with  the  four 
gallon  gas  an  average  quantity  of  gasoline  in  proportion 
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to  the  volume  of  gas  treated  will  not  be  extracted  or  con- 
deDsed,  whereas  by  treating  them  separately,  i,  e.,  separate 
compressor  and  coils,  the  yield  of  gasoline  from  the  two  gas 
wells  trealt-d  will  be  greater. 

Carbon  Black — It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  residue 
gas  coming  from  a  gasoline  plant  is  very  high  in  hydrocar- 
bons. The  opportunity  of  making  carbon  black  from  this 
gas  should  prove  to  be  a  profitable  proposition. 

There  are  many  plants  from  which  the  residue  gas  is 
allowed  to  go  to  waste  into  the  atmosphere  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  market  nearby,  tn  cases  of  this  kind  die 
installation  of  a  carbon  black  plant  in  conjunction  with  the 
gasoline  plant  ought  to  be  a  profitable  proposition.  On 
account  of  the  residue  gas  or  any  gasoline  gas  being  so 
extremely  heavy  it  would  be  advisable  to  place  the  carbon 
making  plant  at  a  safe  distance. 

It  requires  about  1,000  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  to  make 
one  pound  of  carbon  black.  This  gas  referred  to  is  a  gas  of 
about  .68  gravity.  No  doubt  it  would  require  less  than 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  the  average  residue  gas  to  make  one 
pound  of  carbon  black. 

Plants  of  this  character  require  very  little  labor  and  can 
be  run  under  the  supervision  of  the  regular  plant  foreman 
thus  carrying  little  or  no  overhead  expense. 

Carbon  black  is  mainly  used  in  printers'  ink,  and  is 
therefore  a  very  necessary  article.  Every  book  or  news- 
paper we  read  carries  evidence  of  its  usefulness. 

During  the  European  war  a  new  use  was  found  for 
carbon  black.  Before  the  war  tire  makers  imported  from 
Germany,  oxide  of  zinc,  wluch  was  used  in  the  outer  rubber 
covering  of  the  tire  to  protect  the  rubber.  It  gave  the 
tire  a  white  color.  When  the  importation  of  oxide  of  zinc 
was  cut  off,  the  tire  makers  on  experiment  found  that 
carbon  black  was  far  superior  for  tires  hence  the  black  faced 
tire  now  so  commonly  used.  ^^^^^^^-l 
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Blending 

EVAPORATION  LOSSES  IN  BLENDING— NEW 
BLENDING  METHOD— BLENDING  WITH  FUEL 
OIL— STRAIGHT    RUN  GASOLINE  BLEND 

Blending — ^The  gravity  of  gasoline  may  be  reduced  by 
mixing  with  it  a  quantity  of  lower  gravity  gasoline  or  naph- 
tha. For  instance,  50  lb.  of  86  deg.  gravity  gasoline  mixed 
with  50  lb.  of  56  deg.  gravity  gasoline  will  give  100  lb. 
of  approximately  71  deg.  gravity  gasoline.  This  does  not, 
however,  result  in  a  stable  mixture  if  left  unconfined,  as  the 
lighter  gravity  gasoline  will  gradually  evaporate. 

METHOD   OF  FIGURING  MIXTURES    OF    CERTAIN 
GRAVITIES    TO    GIVE    ANOTHER    GRAVITY* 

Example:    60  Gravity  Gasoline. 
42.5  Water  White. 

What  proportions  required  to  make  a  58  gravity  of  the 
mixture. 

60 15.5 

^  42.5 2. 


17.5 

1.  Take  58   from  60.  and  set  answer  opposite  42.5. 

2.  Take  42.5  "     58.    "     "        "  "       60. 

Add  these  two  figures  together  and  divide  the  answer  in- 
to the  top  figure  opposite  highest  gravity.  This  gives  per- 
centage of  highest  gravity  fluid  and  the  difference  in  percent- 
age of  100  is  the  percentage  of  the  lowest  gravity  fluid  re- 
quired. Prove  same  by  multiplying  the  gravities  by  the 
j)ercentages  and  adding  both  together. 

*  There  is  a  slight  approximation  in  this  method. 
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-g        60  15.5 

^^        42.5  2.0 

15.5-^  17.5=  88.571  per  cent  of  60  B. 
2.0^17.5=   11.429  per  cent  of  42.5  B. 

100.000 

88.571X60    =53.15 
11.429X42.5=  4.86 

58.00  B. 
Evaporation  Losses  in  Blending — (George  A.  Burrell)— 
"The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  some  blending 
tests  made  by  the  author.  The  condensate,  as  it  was  drawn 
from  the  storage  tank,  was  allowed  to  stand  in  graduated 
vessels,  and  the  loss  sustained  by  evaporation  over  different 
periods  of  time  was  noted.  The  containers  were  graduated 
glass  cylinders  having  a  capacity  of  1,000  cc.  Their  inside 
diameter  was  2?  8  inches  and  they  were  13  inches  high. 
vSome  of  the  same  condensate,  as  it  was  drawn  from  the 
storage  tanks,  was  also  mixed  with  naphtha  and  allowed  to 
stand  and  the  loss  noted." 

Table  91 
EVAPORATION  LOSSES  OF   DIFFERENT   MIXTURES 
OF  CASINGHEAD  GAS  CONDENSATES  AND 
REFINERY  NAPHTHAS 
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Table  91— Continued. 
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a  In  conducting  this  test  the  mixture  was  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  tests  1  and  2.  It  was  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another 
eight  times,  thus  exposing  more  liquid  surface  to  the  atmosphere  and  causing 
more  rapid  evaporation  than  would  have  occurred  if  it  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  same  vessel  all  the  time  without  disturbance. 
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NEW   BLENDING  METHOD* 

"Casinghead  manufacturers  of  the  more  forward  looking 
type  have  realized  for  some  time  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  from  the  market  for 
kerosene-casinghead  blend  precipitated  a  situation  that 
necessitates  a  radical  readjustment  of  the  fundamentals  upon 
which  this  industry  has  been  functioning.  They  now  see 
the  shortsightedness  of  basing  their  business  upon  what 
proved  to  be  only  the  temporary  requirements  of  one  pur- 
chaser, even  as  dominating  a  factor  as  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Indiana. 

By  careful  study  of  the  situation  and  many  experiments, 
several  of  these  leading  casinghead  manufacturers  have  de- 
cided that  the  solution  lies  in  a  close  linking  up  of  the  re- 
finery with  the  casinghead  plant,  a  refinery  operated  with 
the  chief  aim  of  providing  suitable  blending  material,  and 
the  blending  of  the  casinghead  gasoline  with  a  straight-run 
gasoline. 

Research  and  experiments  have  demonstrated  to  these 
companies  that  the  casinghead-straight  run  gasoline  blend 
is  far  superior  to  the  casinghead-kerosene  blend,  which  has 
proven  unsatisfactory  to  the  consumer  and  to  the  casing- 
head-naphtha  blend  which  for  some  years  has  been  marketed 
through  the  jobber  with  success,  as  a  motor  fuel.  This  blend 
it  is  now  impossible  to  make  in  quantity  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  naphtha,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  refiner,  urged  by 
the  demand  for  gasoline  is  making  a  deeper  gasoline  cut  in  his 
crude. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  casinghead  industry  it  was  dis- 
covered that  casinghead  gasoline  in  the  raw  state  was  not 
serviceable  as  motor  fuel  and  several  of  the  pioneer  manu- 
facturers developed  the  idea  of  blending  their  product  with 

*  By  J.  B.  Gambrell.  Jr. 
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facilities  for  establishing  one.  The  manufacturer,  with  no 
marketing  organization  whatever,  cast  about  for  an  outlet 
for  his  product.  In  several  instances  it  was  undertaken  to 
market  the  raw  product  in  California,  but  the  great  outage 
and  excessive  freight  rates  prevented  it  from  becoming  a 
commercial  success. 


30    40 

rercffa^f  Diiii/hd  Over 

Fit.  9i— STRAIGHT  RUN   BLEND 

Such  manufacturers  as  were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
it,  blended  their  product  with  naphtha,  but  the  demand  for 
this  product  shortly  made  it  extremely  scarce  and  corres- 
pondingly high  priced.  Others  undertook  to  market  the 
kerosene  blend  to  the  jobbers  as  a  straight  motor  fuel,  but 
this  bleed  failed  to  successfully  compete  with  straight  run 
gasoline  and  resulted  in  more  or  less  complaint  from  the  con- 
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Among  the  larger  producers  of  casingliead  gasoline  in 
the  Mid-Continent  field  is  the  Tidal  Gasoline  Company, 
subsidiary  of  the  Tidal  Oil  Company,  which  in  luni  is  the 
producing  subsidiary  of  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Company.  The 
Tidal,  had  to  a  very  great  extent,  disposed  of  its  product  in 
the  form  of  heavy  blends  through  the  channel  mentioned 
above  and  was,  therefore,  in  the  same  position  as  the  major- 
ity of  the  casinghead  manufacturers.  A  sur\'cy  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  consumer,  the  characteristics  of  casing- 
head  gasoline,  and  the  available  blending  material,  convinced 
the  management  that  a  drastic  readjustment  of  the  funda- 
mentals under  which  the  industry  had  been  functioning  was 
necessary  under  the  new  conditions. 

The  results  of  this  survey  by  the  management  of  the 
Tidal  Gasoline  Company  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  casinghead  industry  could  not  depend  for 
their  outlet  upon  the  market  created  by  a  few  large  refining 
companies. 

2.  That  marketing  of  the  raw  product  as  such  to  jobbers 
and  distributors  with  the  idea  of  the  latter  blending  it  was 
obviously  impractical,  as  the  average  jobber  had  neither 
adequate  facilities  nor  experience  for  properly  blending  this 
product.  The  element  of  danger  in  handling  raw  casinghead 
indiscriminately  also  constituted  a  serious  drawback  to  this 
method  of  distribution. 

3.  That  fuel  oil  blend  was  out  of  the  question  as  not 
being  a  finished  product  but  merely  a  means  of  transpor- 
tation. 

4.  That  experience  in  marketing  the  product  as  a  kero- 
sene blend  had  proven  more  or  lc?is  unsatisfactory  to  the  con- 
sumer and  could  not  be  relied  upon  for  building  up  a  satis- 
factory and  permanent  trade  relationship. 

5.  That  the  ordinary  naphtha  blend,  although  more  sat- 
isfactor>'  than  kerosene  blend  and  fairly  usable  as  a  motor 
fuel,   still   had   some   disadvantages  when   compared  im/JM 
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straight  run  gasoline.  The  difference  in  distillation  charac- 
terists  between  the  ordinary  naphtha  and  casinghead  gasoline 
was  too  great  to  make  as  homogeneous  a  product  as  straight 
run  gasoline,  and  homogeneity  is  an  essential  characteristic 
of  the  ideal  motor  fuel.  This  lack  of  homogeneity  aggra- 
vated by  the  necessity  of  adding  large  proportions  of  casing- 
head  to  a  comparatively  heavy  gravity  naphtha  also  increased 
losses  in  transportation  and  in  the  storage  tanks  of  the  job- 
bers and  retailers. 

Straight  Run  Gasoline  Blend — With  the  foregoing  in 
mind,  it  became  apparent  that  some  other  method  must  be 
devised  for  the  successful  utilization  of  raw  casinghead.  It 
was  decided,  therefore,  that  instead  of  blending  the  casing- 
head gasoline  with  some  refinery  by-product  it  should  be 
added  to  straight  run  gasoline  in  the  proper  proportion  to 
preserve  the  essential  distillation  requirements  of  an  ideal 
motor  fuel. 

The  accompanying  charts  are  representative  examples 
of  the  hundreds  of  distillation  tests  made  in  working  out  the 
problem.  Each  ciu^e  is  the  plotted  result  of  an  actual  dis- 
tillation test  made  by  practical  men  of  the  Tidal  Gasoline 
organization  for  the  National  Petroleum  News. 

Fig.  93,  "Kerosene  Blend."  This  shows  the  ciu^es 
for  the  kerosene  and  the  raw  casinghead,  as  well  as  the  blend- 
ed product.  In  this  and  the  following  charts,  the  curve  for 
the  raw  casinghead  has  been  expanded  to  cover  the  full  100 
per  cent  for  purposes  of  better  comparison.  The  distillation 
of  the  raw  casinghead  actually  showed  a  loss  of  24  per  cent, 
which  is  not  unusual. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  temperature  equivalent  to  the 
end  point  of  the  casinghead  is  reached  on  the  curve  of  the 
blended  material  considerably  before  the  initial  boiling  point 
of  the  kerosene.  The  result  of  such  extreme  divergence  be- 
tween the  products  is  characteristically  shown  in  the  curve 
of  the  blend.    The  first  part  of  the  curve  indicates  that  the 
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casinghead  practically  all  evtqxmted  at  its  own  nonnal  txnl- 
ing  point  and  only  after  a  v«iy  abrupt  rise  in  tenqxiatore 
does  any  appreciable  percentage  of  tlie  kerosene  boil  aS. 
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centage  of  the  product.  This,  coupled  with  complaints 
from,  and  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  user,  due  to  un- 
satisfactory vaporization  in  the  carburetor  and  losses  by 
evaporation,  leaving  a  heavy  residue  in  the  feed  tank,  makes 
it  impractical  to  consider  this  a  satisfactory  and  consistent 
fuel  for  passenger  cars. 
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Fig.  97— COM  PARS  JON  OF  STRAIGHT  RUN   BLEND   WITH 
60-68    STRAIGHT    RUN    GASOLINE. 

Fig.  94,  "Naphtha  Blend."  The  curv^e  of  this 
blended  product  shows  a  great  improvement  over  that  of  the 
kerosene  and  results  in  a  reasonablv  satisfactorv  motor  fuel. 
In  comparison  with  an  ideal  curve,  however,  this  still  leaves 
something  to  be  desired.  The  proportion  of  intermediates, 
that  is  to  say  the  percentage  boiling  between  200  tempera- 
ture and  350,  is  somewhat  smaller  than  is  desirable.     This,  of 
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course,  is  quite  to  be  expected,  inasmuch  as  naphtha  is  really 
a  refinery  by-product  of  the  manufacture  of  straight  run  gas- 
oline and  kerosene.  A  greater  drawback  to  the  general  use 
of  naphtha  as  a  blending  material,  however,  is  the  lack  of 
dependable  supply.  With  the  comparatively  higher  end 
points  at  which  straight  run  gasoline  is  being  manufactured, 
the  available  naphtha  content  of  crude  oil  has  been  cut  to 
such  a  degree  that  there  is  not  nearly  enough  to  be  had  for 
the  large  quantitv  of  casinghead  gasoline  being  recovered 
today.  It  is  very  apparent  tliat  the  constantly  increasing 
output  of  casinghead  and  the  constantly  decreasing  produc- 
tion of  naphtha  will  make  this  source  of  blending  material  less 
dependable  from  year  to  year. 

Fig.  95,  ■■Straight  Run  Blend."  The  blending 
material  used  in  this  case  was  a  specially  distilled  straight 
run  gasoline  of  .'S.'i  degrees  gravity,  obtained  from  the  Tidal 
Gasoline  Refinery  No.  2.  The  average  boiling  points  arc 
somewhat  higher  than  the  general  run  of  56-58  gasoline  being 
marketed  by  the  Independent  refiners  of  the  Mid -Continent 
field.  This  was  blended  to  60-til  gravity  in  the  proportions 
of  approximately  75  per  cent  of  blending  material  and  25 
per  cent  of  casinghead.  The  resulting  distillation  curve 
shows  what  is  believed  to  be  an  ideal  motor  fuel.  The  initial 
is  low  enough  for  all  practical  purposes  for  any  season  of  the 
year  and  in  any  climate.  The  percentage  of  intermediates 
is  such  as  to  insure  uniformity  of  carburetion,  an  essential  to 
a  smooth  rimning  motor,  while  the  liigher  fractions  are  suffi- 
cient to  insure  maximum  power  without  an  accompanying 
deposit  of  carbon.  The  homogeneous  blending  of  the  light 
fractions  of  the  gasoline  blending  material  with  the  casing- 
head prevents  luidiie  losses  by  evaporation,  excessive  vapor 
tension,  and  precludes  the  possibility  of  separation  between 
fractions.  The  available  supply  of  such  a  blending  material 
is  limited  only  by  the  crude  in  the  field  and  the  refining 
capacity  of  the  territory. 
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Fig.  96,  * 'Comparison  of  Kerpsene  and  Naphtha 
Blends  with  'Straight  Run  Blend.'  "  This  chart  shows 
graphically  the  differences  in  the  characteristics  of  the  curves 
of  the  various  blends  described  in  the  previous  three  charts. 

Fig.  97,  "Comparison  of  'Straight  Run  Blend'  with 
Straight  Run  56-58  Gasoline."  The  two  curves  on  this  chart 
show  a  comparison  of  the  straight  run  blend  (Fig.  95) 
with  56-58  gasoline,  the  latter  representing  the  bulk  of  the 
gasoline  output  of  the  Mid-Continent  refineries.  As  shown 
by  these  two  curves,  the  better  quality  for  practically  all 
conditions  of  the  blended  gasoline  over  the  56-58  straight 
run  is  quite  apparent.  The  lower  initial  boiling  point,  the 
greater  percentage  of  intermediates  and  the  lesser  propor- 
tions of  high-boiling  point  hydro-carbons  in  the  blended 
product  indicate  its  superiority  over  the  56-58  gasoline. 
Incidentally  the  addition  of  casinghead  gasoline  to  a  straight 
run  gasoline  results  in  the  intermingling  of  fimctions  of  each 
of  the  two  products  which  are  very  closely  related  in  their 
general  characteristics,  a  considerable  part  of  the  distillation 
curve  of  each  overlapping  the  other.  This  results  in  a  more 
homogeneous  motor  fuel  than  is  possible  by  blending  the 
casinghead  with  naphtha  or  any  other  heavier  fraction  of 
crude  oil. 

The  Tidal  Gasoline  Company  realized  that  with  its  large 
output,  it  would  be  impossible  to  attain  this  ideal  and  to  con- 
tinuously market  a  uniform  product  unless  the  manufacturer 
of  the  blending  material  were  under  its  control.  If  this 
blending  material  were  secured  from  other  refinery  organiza- 
tions which  did  not  have  in  mind  the  problems  confronting 
the  casinghead  manufacturer  and  to  whom  the  output  of  this 
blending  material  would  be  but  incidental  to  their  main 
operations,  the  quality  of  the  production  turned  out  by  the 
refiner  would  be  affected  by  the  exigencies  of  his  particular 
case  rather  than  the  requirements  of  the  casinghead  manu- 
facturer.    This  would  make  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  en- 
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tirely  impossible,  to  continuously  market  a.  uniform  product 
which  would  insure  satisfaction  to  the  consumer  and  the 
distributor  and  thereby  make  for  satisfactory  and  permanenl 
trade  relationships,  as  well  as  insure  a  steady  and  dependable 
outlet. 

Linking  Up  Refining  Industry — With  all  these  points  in 
mind,  the  Tidal  Gasoline  Company  decided  that  the  only 
practical  solution  was  the  building  and  operating  of  its  own 
refineries.  In  the  carrying  out  of  this  policy,  this  company 
has  leased  and  is  now  operating  a  refinery  at  West  Tulsa 
which  furnishes  part  of  its  straight  run  blending  materiil 
requirements.  Exhaustive  research  work  and  practical  tests 
are  being  carried  on  with  the  straight  run  blending  gasoline 
being  obtained  by  this  combination  and  the  knowledge  and 
experience  so  developed  is  being  utilized  in  the  finishing  of  a 
3,000  barrel  refinery  which  is  under  construction  and  will  be 
ready  for  operation  in  the  near  future  at  Drumright,  Okla- 
homa. This  new  refinery  is  located  on  the  same  site  as  their 
large  casinghead  gasoline  plant  and  will  be  operated  as  an 
adjunct  to  it. 

This  change,  which  has  been  brought  about  in  the  cas- 
inghead industry  within  the  last  year,  is  made  particularly 
significant  by  the  fact  that  the  Tidewater  Oil  Company,  with 
its  well  known  conservative  policies,  and  which  up  to  this 
time  has  confined  its  refining  operations  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, is  the  first,  tlirough  its  subsidiary,  the  Tidal  Gasoline 
Company,  to  undertake  the  operation  of  refineries  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  providing  a  satisfactory-  blending  material  for  its 
casinghead  production.  This  action  by  the  Tidewater  organ- 
ization presages  a  new  era  in  the  development  of  the  casing- 
head industry,  which,  up  to  this  time,  due  to  its  rapid  growth. 
has  been  in  a  more  or  less  formative  or  undeveloped  stage. 

It  is  believed  that  this  move  is  the  forerunner  of  whal 
my  be  termed  the  "combination"  or  "consolidation"  period 

giU  result  in  the  ultimate  stabilization  of  the  indusi 
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PART  THIRTEEN 

Absorption  Pi^ant* 

OIL  ABSORPTION  PROCESS— GASOLINE  EX- 
TRACTION AND  HEATING  VALUE  OF  GAS- 
CHARCOAL  ABSORPTION  PROCESS. 

The  absorption  process  for  the  extraction  of  gasoline 
from  "lean"  natural  gas  has  assumed  commercial  importance 
as  the  demand  for  gasoline  has  increased.  When  one  con- 
siders the  tremendous  demand  today  it  hardly  seems  pos- 
sible that  only  about  thirty  years  ago  a  patent  was  issued  in 
this  country  (See  U.  S.  Patent  No.  342,564  to  Benton,  issued 
May  25th,  1886),  whose  primary  object  was  to  avoid  the 
production  of  benzine  from  crude  oil  and  to  increase  the  yield 
of  illuminating  oil. 

The  first  patent  of  note,  which  embodies  all  the  essen- 
tials of  nattu'al  gas  absorption  process  was  the  British  Patent 
No.  3137  to  William  Young,  of  Clippens,  issued  in  1874. 
This  patent,  which  covers  the  extraction  of  gasoline  from  gas 
derived  from  the  distillation  of  shale,  did  not  come  into  use 
in  this  country  until  the  development  of  the  automobile 
industry  so  increased  the  demand  for  gasoline  as  to  lead  to 
the  development  of  this  process  in  an  absorption  plant  at 
Hastings,  W.  Va. 

In  all  the  essential  features  the  absorption  of  gasoline 
from  "lean"  nattu'al  gas  is  identical  with  the  extraction  of 
benzol,  toluol  and  other  allied  products  from  gas  made  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  coal,  with  the  extraction  of 
gasoline  from  gas  resulting  from  the  distillation  of  shale, 
and  extraction  of  gasoline  from  gas  evolved  in  the  cracking 
distillation  of  heavy  oil. 

*The  Author  is  especially  indebted  to  P.  M.  Biddison  and  H.  T.  Boyd  for 
the  daU. 
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l^iukr  similar  nmditions  of  tenqwratun-  and.  if  arm 
sary.  pn«surc  to  attain  this  temperature,  the  gas  t^sultiiq 
from  tbr  decomposition  or  destnicttve  distiSatian  of  vts^ 
table  matter,  roal.  oil  or  shale,  resulting  in  the  f(nn>tiai  cf 
so  called  natural  gas,  coal  gas,  oil  gas,  or  sfaale  gas,  sfaon 
almost  identical  perrent^es  of  the  main  hydrocartwn  «n- 
stittients. 

Hence,  any  patent,  such  as  Youngs,  applietfile  to  the 
absorption  of  a  hydrocarbon  mixture  (gasirfioe)  from  iak 
gas  is  applicable  to  the  absorption  of  bydrocaifamis  boa 
coal  gus,  natural  gas  or  oil  gas.  The  fact  that  the  abanp- 
tkin  of  gasoline  from  natural  gas  is  ordinarily  carried  out 
under  the  relatively  high  pressure  necessary  to  affect  tnns- 
porlatioti,  while  the  absorption  of  aromatic  and  paraffin 
hydriK-urbons  fn>ni  coal  gas,  or  gasoline  from  shale  gas  is 
ordinarily  carried  out  under  rtlatively  low  pressure,  does 
not  iiitUoutc  that  in  the  case  nf  natural  gas  tliere  exists » 
certain  i-ritical  pressure  abti\'e  or  below  which  the  extractioD 
caiiiint  lie  carried  (lut  iiimmercially.  The  fact  that  there  an 
today  ci)iiinier(.'ial  gasoline  absorption  plants  operating  in 
this  couiitr>'  at  relatively  low  pressures,  below  301b.,  proxies 
that  siicli  a  critical  ptiint  docs  not  exist. 

The  pressure  on  the  natural  gas  is  due  to  either  natural 
rock  pressure  or  artificial  pressure  to  affect  transportatiiHi- 
Since  natural  gas  follows  closcl\'  Henry's  law,  which  states 
that  the  volume  of  gas  which  a  given  menstrum  will  ab- 
sorb is  directly  proportional  to  the  pressure,  it  naturally 
follows  that  wherever  possible,  the  absorption  is  carried 
out  under  pressure,  since  as  a  result  of  Henry's  law,  under 
high  pressure  a  smaller  volume  of  the  absorbing 
secures  the  same  yield  as  a  larger  volume  at  low 
thus  materially  reducing  the  size  of  the  plant  required  to 
handle  the  same  volume  of  gas. 

The  application  of  the  principle  of  absorption  to  natural 
■S  was  delayed,  not  to  the  fact  that  the  principle  was  not 
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known,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  gasoline  did  not 
assume  proportions  warranting  the  expense  of  absorption  in- 
stallations until  the  advent  of  the  automobile  industry  about 
1900  and  the  consequent  tremendous  increase  in  the  de- 
mand and  rise  in  price  of  gasoline. 

In  the  absorption  process,  whether  applied  to  coal  gas, 
shale  gas,  natural  gas,  or  oil  gas,  the  typical  counter  current 
method  is  followed  out,  that  is,  the  gas  leaving  the  absorbers 
meets  pure  solvent  while  the  rich  gas  entering  the  absorbers 
meets  enriched  solvent.  The  absorbing  menstrum  is  in 
most  cases  a  petroleum  distillate  of  about  35  deg.  Baume  or 
a  coal  tar  distillate  such  as  creosote. 

After  the  liquid  has  been  removed  from  the  gas,  the  en- 
riched oil  is  sent  to  a  steam  still  where  a  separation  is  af- 
fected. The  process  is  continuous  in  that  the  absorbing 
menstrum  is  used  over  and  over  again.  This  absorption 
process  has  been  in  use  for  many  years.  As  is  natural, 
many  different  types  of  absorbers,  steam  stills,  and  different 
conditions  of  temperature  were  and  are  employed. 

There  might  also'  be  mentioned  a  process  in  vogue  for  a 
number  of  years  past  and  practiced  at  some  refineries,  of 
subjecting  uncondensed  gas  or  petroleum  vapors  to  absorp- 
tion in  naphtha,  whereby  the  claim  is  made  that  the  gasoline 
yield  is  increased  considerably.  At  the  present  time  atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  the  use  of  the  absorption  product  itself  as 
the  absorption  menstrum,  employing  it  at  low  temj)eratiires. 
Although  claims  are  made  that  the  yield  is  thereby  increased, 
sufficient  data  is  not  at  hand  to  determine  the  comnierciiil 
application  of  the  process. 

Numerous  tests  have  been  conducted  on  an  experiniciilal 
plant  designed  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Hrilish  Patent 
issued  to  Young  in  1874.  The  results  attained  were  very 
gratifying.  A  yield  on  a  so-called  "dry"  natural  gas  of 
1.2  pints  per  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas  was  obtained  of 
water  white  commercial  gasoline  having  a  gravity  oC  -^il^vAvV 
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75  deg.  Baume.  The  plant  operated  100  per  cent  efficient 
against  a  large  absorption  plant,  with  a  capacity  50,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day,  operating  on  the  same  gas. 

The  first  large  absorption  plant  in  this  country  for 
extracting  gasoline  from  natural  gas  by  the  absorption  method 
was  built  at  Hastings,  W.  Va.,  after  extensive  experiments 
by  G.  M.  Saybolt,  of  the  operating  company.  The  plant 
began  operation  in  1913.  The  process  consists  in  causing 
the  natural  gas  to  bubble  up  through  a  petroleum  distillate 
of  about  35  deg.  Baume  gravity  at  high  pressure.  The 
enriched  oil  is  then  sent  to  a  steam  still  to  separate  the  gaso- 
line and  after  separation  the  absorbing  menstrum  is  used 
over  and  over  again.  The  gas  is  passed  through  the  ab- 
sorbing oil  at  the  high  pressure  used  to  affect  transporta- 
tion. The  hot  oil  from  the  stills  is  cooled  in  a  double  pipe 
cooler  or  heat  exchanger  by  the  cold  oil  enroute  to  the  still 
from  the  absorber  and  is  further  cooled,  before  reaching  the 
absorbers,  by  passing  through  pipe  coolers  on  which  running 
water  falls.  The  general  process  is  identical  with  the  process 
of  absorbing  light  oil  from  coke  oven  gas  and  the  process 
covered  by  British  patent  to  Young,  No.  3137,  issued  in 
1874,  covering  the  extraction  of  gasoline  from  shale  gas.* 
A  patent  covering  the  application  of  the  absorption  process 
as  applied  to  natural  gas,  when  operating  at  pressures  in 
excess  of  30  pounds,  was  granted  to  Geo.  M.  vSaybolt,  in  191 1. 
This  is  U.  S.  Patent  No.  989,927.  vSince  copies  are  readily 
obtainable  from  the  Patent  oflice  it  is  not  reprinted  here. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ABSORPTION  PROCESS 

Figure  99,  Page  375,  shows  the  scheme  of  the  absorp- 
tion process  as  generally  applied  to  the  extraction  of  gaso- 
line from  natural  gas.  The  arrangement  and  type  of  ap- 
paratus is  of  course  subject  to  many  variations. 

Natural  gas  from  the  transmission  line  at  a  pressure 
which  may  vary  from  atmospheric  i)rc'ssiire  to  several  hun- 

*  See  Bulletin  120 — Bureau  of  Mines. 
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dred  pounds,  enters  the  absorber  A,  through  the  pipe  B, 
This  absorber  consists  of  a  vertical  cylindrical  shell  partially 
filled  with  broken  stone,  brick,  building  tile  or  any  other 
material  that  will  make  a  porous  filling  and  expose  a  large 
amount  of  surface.  This  filling  rests  upon  the  grating  C. 
Gas  entering  through  the  pipe  B,  passes  upward  through  tbf 
absorber  and  leaves  the  absorber  through  pipe  D,  through 
which  it  is  delivered  to  the  market.  Oil  enters  the  absorber 
tlnxHigh  the  pipe  E.  and  passes  downward  through  the 
porous  fiUiug.  absorbing  gasoline  as  it  trickles  down  throiigli 
the  filling.  The  oil  is  kept  continuously  drawn  o(T  from  the 
bottom  of  the  absorber  by  the  trap  F,  which  automatically 
dumps  oil  containing  gasoline  into  the  vent  tank  G.  Thus 
the  oil  level  in  the  absorber  A,  never  reaches  a  level  more 
than  a  few  inches  higher  than  the  oil  outlet  pipe  H.  and 
never,  except  in  case  of  the  trap  F  failing  to  work,  reaches 
the  level  of  the  pipe  B.  so  that  in  this  absorber  gas  dees  not 
bubble  up  through  a  pool  of  oil. 

In  the  vent  tank  G,  the  pressure  is  maintained  at  from 
2  lb.  to  5  lb.,  the  safety  valve  allowing  gas  to  escape  to  the 
atmosphere  should  .5  lb.  pressure  be  exceeded,  and  the  check 
pressure  regulator,  through  which  the  vapors  given  off  in 
this  tank  normally  escape,  maintaining  continuously  a  pres- 
sure in  excess  of  2  lb.  in  this  tank.  Due  to  the  reduction 
of  pressure  on  the  oil  upon  being  released  from  the  absorber 
into  the  vent  tank,  some  of  the  lighter  constituents  which 
had  been  absorbed  by  the  oil  vaporize.  These  vapors  pass 
out  through  the  vapor  line  I.  to  the  compressor  J,  where 
they  are  compressed  either  in  one  or  two  stages,  cooled  in 
the  cooler  K,  and  delivered  to  the  accumulator  tank  L. 

In  the  condenser  K,  some  of  the  heavier  constituents 
arc  hquefied  due  to  the  increase  in  pressure  and  reduction  of 
temperatin^e.  'i'hese  liquids  separate  in  the  accumulator 
lank  I.,  and  are  delivered  through  the  trap  M.  to  the  running 
tank  N,  while  tlie  uncondensed  gas  leaves  the  acgumulg 
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tank  through  the  pipe  O,  and  is  delivered  into  the  transpor- 
tation line  through  pipe  D,  along  with  the  other  treated 
gases. 

The  oil  from  vent  tank  G  is  continuously  pumped  by 
means  of  the  oil  pump  P-1  through  the  exchanger  Q,  where 
it  is  heated  to  some  extent  by  hot  oil  coming  from  the  still, 
to  the  upper  portion  of  the  stone  tower  R  which  sets  above 
the  still.  This  stone  tower  is  filled  with  some  porous  sub- 
stance in  the  same  manner  as  the  absorber.  The  cbEtrged 
oil  entering  at  the  upper  portion  trickles  down  over  the  parous 
filling  and  enters  tlie  still  through  the  pipe  S-I.  In  the  stiD 
S  are  steam  pipes,  which  are  perforated,  allotving  either  Ugh 
pressure  live  steam  or  exhaust  steam  to  be  sprayed  into  the 
body  of  oil  in  this  still.  The  heat  contained  in  this  steam 
heats  the  oil  in  the  still  to  a  point  sufficient  to  vaporize  the 
gasoline  contained  in  the  oil.  These  vapors  enter  the  stone 
tower  through  the  vapor  lines  S-2  and  ascend  through  the 
downflowing  oil,  leaving  the  stone  tower  through  the  vapor 
pipe  S-3,  entering  the  condenser  T,  where  they  are  cooled 
to  a  temperature  of  about  180  deg.  fahr.,  which  results 
in  the  condensation  of  some  water  which  is  drawn  off  by 
the  automatic  siphon  U,  and  of  some  absorbent  oil  wfaidi 
is  returned  to  the  still  through  the  pipe  U-2.  The  balance 
of  the  vapors  leave  the  separating  pot  through  the  vapor 
line  U-3  and  enter  the  main  condenser  V,  where  they  are 
cooled  as  low  as  possible  with  the  available  supply  of  cooUng 
water.  This  cooling  results  in  the  condensation  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  vapors  and  these  vapors  and  condensed  gasoline 
leave  the  condenser  through  the  pipe  V-1,  entering  the  sep- 
arator V-2  where  water  is  drawn  off  by  the  automatic 
siphon  V-3,  the  gasoline  passing  through  the  look  box  V4, 
where  it  may  be  inspected,  into  the  running  tank  N.  The 
^vapors  which  are  not  condensed  in  the  condenser  V  pass  off 
1  the  separator  \'-o.  through  tlie  check  pressure  regu- 
r  W,  which  mantains  a  pressure  of 
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on  the  separator  V-2,  thence  to  the  compressor  J,  where 
they  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  vapors  off  the 
vent  tank  G. 

The  oil  from  the  still  S  is  drawn  off  through  the  pipe  S-4 
through  the  exchanger  Q,  imparting  a  portion  of  its  heat  to 
the  charged  oil  going  to  the  still  from  pump  P-1,  thence  to 
the  pump  P-2,  which  delivers  this  denuded  oil  through  the 
oil  cooler  X  at  a  pressure  sufficient  to  force  it  through  the 
line  E  into  the  top  of  the  absorber  A,  where  it  may  again 
absorb  gasoline  from  the  gas  to  be  treated,  thus  making  a 
continuous  circulation  of  the  oil. 

The  steam  which  is  condensed  in  the  still  S  is  drawn  off 
through  the  automatic  siphon  S-5.  Provision  is  made  for 
the  pumping  into  the  system,  either  into  the  line  E,  or  the 
still  S,  of  whatever  absorbent  oil  is  required  from  time  to 
time  to  make  up  the  loss  of  absorbent  oil. 

The  oil  which  is  usually  used  in  this  system  is  that  com- 
monly known  as  Mineral  Seal  Oil. 

Locating  Plant — The  location  of  an  absorption  plant 
will  usually  be  determined  by: 
Existing  pipe  lines. 
Pressure  available. 
Water  supply, 
Shipping  facilities. 

Existing  Pipe  Lines — These  will  determine  the  facilities 
for  concentrating  the  gas  for  treatment  at  one  or  more 
locations.  One  large  installation  is  much  more  economical 
and  efficient  than  a  number  of  small  ones  of  equal  capacity. 

Pressure — ^^fhe  gasoline  content  of  a  gas  may  be  com- 
pletely extracted  by  the  absorption  process  at  any  pressure 
above  atmospheric,  but  the  cost  of  the  absorption  installa- 
tion will  be  greater  at  low  pressure  than  at  high  pressures 
and  the  cost  of  operating  will  be  higher  at  low  pressures  than 
at  high  pressures.  Therefore,  on  a  gas  transportation  sys- 
tem, where  the  pressures  are  fixed  by  the  requirements  of 
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transportation,  it  will  be  found  desirable,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  first  cost  and  cost  of  operating,  to  locate  the 
absorption  plant  at  the  high  pressure  end  of  the  line.  The 
effect  of  pressure  on  the  cost  of  installation  may  be  calcu- 
lated from  the  data  given  on  the  effect  of  pressure  on  ab- 
sorber capacity,  oil  rate,  still  capacity  and  steam  required. 
For  an  absorption  plant  operating  on  casingliead  gas  the 
pressure  selected  stiould  be  that  at  which  the  residue  gas 
may  be  returned  to  the  lease  for  consumption  or  otherwise 
disposed  of, 

Efifects  of  Pressure  on  Absorptioc— It  has  been  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  that  Henry's  Law  of  Absorption  of 
Gases  by  Liquids  applies  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  pressure 
upon  the  absorption  of  gasoline  from  natural  gas.  That  is. 
the  amount  of  oil  required  to  absorb  the  complete  gasoline 
content  of  a  given  gas  varies  inversely  with  the  pressure,  or 
the  allowable  saturation  (ratio  of  gasoline  absorbed  to  oi! 
used)  varies  directly  with  the  pressure.  In  Part  7  are 
given  the  saturation  ratios  allowable  for  use  with  the  sii^ 
coil  testing  absorber.  Table  92  shows  the  oil  rate  adapt- 
able to  large  scale  vertical  absorbers. 

For  gases  richer  than  I.O  gallon  per  tiiousand  feet  the 
oil  rates  given  are  higher  and  the  saturation  rates  lower  than 
would  ordinarily  occm-  in  plant  practice  on  this  rich  gas, 
where  high  efficiency  of  gas  drying  is  not  so  essential  to 
profitable  operation.  The  figures  given  will  produce  high 
efficiencv  of  extraction. 

Water  Supply — An  ample  and  reliable  water  supply  is 
essential.  It  is  highly  desirable  to  have  this  supply  of  a 
low  temperature  since  low  oil  temperatures  aid  materially 
in  reducing  the  oil  circulation  required.  If  recooling  of  the 
water  is  necessary  the  best  type  of  water  cooling  apparatus 
^ould  be  selected  to  the  end  that  the  oil  may  be  cooled  to 
S  low  a  temperature  as  is  possible  by  means  of  such  recooled 
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Cold  water  for  the  condenser  boxes  is  usually  of  not 
SQ  great  importance,  except  in  a  low  pressure  plant.  Gaso- 
line which  is  not  condensed  in  the  main  condenser  can  be 
obtained  by  compression  of  the  tail  gases  and  even  in  low 
pressure  installations,  using  comparatively  warm  water  on 
the  condenser  boxes,  this  can  be  done,  if  the  tail  gases  arc 
compressed  to  a  high  enough  pressure. 

Shipping  Facilities — It  is  of  course  desirable  to  locate 
near  a  railroad,  but  if  considerations  of  the  other  elements 
of  location  preclude  this,  the  product  may  be  conveniently 
transported  by  pipe  line  for  considerable  distances  and  with 
small  losses.  Pipe  lines  for  such  purposes  should  be  laid 
with  exceptional  care  to  insure  tightness.  They  should  be 
buried  deep  to  prevent  heat  absorption  by  the  gasoline  and 
consequent  evaporization  which  causes  most  of  the  losses 
in  piping  gasoline.  Shellac  is  recommended  for  joints.  No 
difficulty  need  be  experienced  in  pumping  such  gasoline  if  a 
pump  be  selected  with  low  velocities  through  the  parts  and 
if  the  pump  be  located  so  there  is  always  pressure  on  the 
intake.  Gasoline  from  both  compression  and  absorption 
plants  is  in  many  cases  transported  by  pipe  line  for  distances 
of  from  one  to  fifteen  miles  without  great  losses. 

Design — ^The  proportions  of  apparatus  for  an  absorp- 
tion plant  are  fixed  by: 

(1)  The  amount  of  gas  to  be  treated, 

(2)  The  pressure  at  which  the  gas  is  to  be  treated, 

(3)  The  gasoline  content  of  the  gas, 

(4)  The  temperature  of  the  absorbing  oil. 
Absorbers — Items   1   and  2  determine  the  size  of  ab- 
sorbers required. 

There  are  two  types  in  general  use  -horizontal  and 
vertical.     They  are  illustrated  by  figures  101  and  102. 

The  authors  much  prefer  the  vertical  absorber,  it  hav- 
ing been  found  by  experiment  that  for  the  same  amount  of 
oil  circulated  per  thous»"'^  '^ubic  feet  of  ^as,  the  v<^ttk'A\ 
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counter  current  type  of  absorber  will  show  more  complete 
extraction  of  the  gasoline  content.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  lean  gas  from  the  gathering  lines  or  pumps  entering 
the  top  of  the  absorber,  comes  in  contact  with  fresh  oil 
whose  absorbing  power  has  not  yet  been  impaired  by  the 
absorption  of  gasoline. 

The  two  types  may  be  advantageously  combined,  es- 
pecially for  rich  gas,  the  gas  passing  first  through  a  horizontal 
absorber  and  then  through  a  vertical  absorber,  while  the 
circulation  of  the  oil  is  first  through  the  vertical  absorber 
and  then  into  the  horizontal  absorber. 

For  a  very  high  efiiciency  of  extraction  without  using 
an  excessive  oil  circulation  this  will  be  found  desirable  and 
is  practiced  in  some  plants.  The  same  results  may  be 
secured  by  using  two  vertical  absorbers  in  series. 

The  capacity  of  an  absorber  depends  upon  the  rate  of 
gas  flow  at  which  the  gas  tends  to  carry  oil  with  it  in  sus- 
pension or  in  a  mist.  The  vertical  type  is  usually  filled  with 
crushed  hard  limestone  of  sizes  from  2}/^  in.  to  5  in.  or  with 
hollow  4x5x6  building  block.  Their  height  should  be  not 
less  than  35  feet  and  an  added  ten  or  fifteen  feet  will  secure 
higher  efficiency  of  extraction. 

Other  t)q)es  of  filling  may  be  used,  such  as  thread  pro- 
tectors, sheet  steel  cuttings,  wood  lattice  work,  etc. 

The  capacity*  of  the  vertical  absorbers  is  based  upon  the 
flow  of  approximately  100  feet  per  minute  through  the  voids 
or  60  feet  per  minute  through  the  open  column. 

For  the  horizontal  type  of  absorber  the  capacity  of  the 
absorber  may  be  found  from  the  following  equation : 

Q  =  LXdXPX1.43. 

When  L  =  Length  of  absorber  in  inches. 

d  =  Diameter  of  absorber  in  inches. 

P  =  Absolute  pressure  (gauge  pressure  p\\x?>  \\.\^. 

*  ReviMcd  by  m  utbor. 
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From  tliese  formulae,  tables  of  capacity  have  been  com- 
puted and  are  shown  on  pages  387  to  390,  Tables  93 
to  96. 

When  a  horizontal  absorber  and  a  vertical  absorber  are 
used  in  scries,  the  gas  entering  the  horizontal  absorbers  first, 
twice  tile  capacities  of  horizontal  absorbers  given  in  Table 
9;t,  may  be  used,  but  the  capacities  given  in  Table  96 
for  vertical  absorbers  must  not  be  exceeded. 

Oil  Traps^To  continually  draw  off  the  saturated  oil 
from  the  absorbers  while  preventing  the  escape  of  gas,  traps 
of  similar  construction  to  steam  traps  are  used.  These 
may  be  either  of  the  float  type  with  continuous  discharges 
or  the  bucket  type  with  intermittent  discharge,  but  either 
must  be  designed  for  the  pressure  under  which  the  absorber 
will  operate  and  for  the  class  of  oil  used  as  the  absorbent. 
Since  "Mineral  Seal"  oil  is  lighter  than  water,  about  .82 
specific  gravity,  the  leverage  available  to  operate  the  valve 
mechanism  is  not  the  same  as  when  the  trap  is  used  on  water 
and  different  ratios  of  valve  area  to  float  or  bucket  area  are 
required  from  those  applyilig  to  water.  The  C.  E.  Squires 
Co.,  Ohio  Blower  Co.  (Swartoiit).  American  Steam  Gauge 
and  Valve  Co.,  and  Strong  Cariisle  and  Hammond  Co. 
have  supplied  traps  especially  designed  for  this  class  of 
work.  I'igs-  105  and  107  illustrate  traps  of  the  bucket  type 
adapted  to  this  work.  Table  97  gives  the  capacities  of 
Strong  traps  on  Mineral  Seat  Oil. 

Other  manufacturers  will  furnish  similar  data  on  traps 
for  this  purpose  upon  request.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that 
all  traps  of  the  same  pipe  connection  sizes  will  have  the 
same  capacity. 

The  capacity  of  traps  to  be  used  can  be  determined  from 
the  amount  of  oil  to  be  circulated  which  is  discussed  under 
"Effects  of  Pressure"  on  page  380.  It  is  advisable  to  have 
one  trap  for  each  absorber. 
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Table  97 
CAPACITY  OF  "STRONG"  OIL  TRAPS 

Mineral  Seal  Oil 


Size  of  trap 

No.  2-0 

No.  3-0 

No.  4-0 

No.  5-0 

No.  6-0 

Inlet  pipe  size 

1  in. 

IH  in. 

VA  in. 

2  in. 

23i  in. 

Outlet  pipe  size. . . 

1  in. 

min. 

l}i  in. 

2  in. 

2 A  in. 

Gals,  per  hour  at  1 
lb.  pressure 

140 

300 

720 

940 

1200 

Do  50  Lb.  do 

1140 

2120 

4760 

6440 

8440 

Do  80  Lb.  do 

1400 

2680 

6000 

8160 

10680 

Do  110  Lb.  do 

1760 

3140 

7080 

9640 

12600 

Do  150  Lb.  do 

2080 

3760 

8320 

11600 

15040 

Do  300  Lb.  do 

2640 

4710 

10620 

14460 

18900 

Vent  Tank — This  consists  of  a  tank  either  horizontal  or 
vertical  into  which  the  saturated  oil  is  delivered  by  the  traps. 
From  this  tank  the  saturated  oil  is  pumped  through  the  ex- 
changers into  the  still.  Its  function  is  to  provide  a  place 
where  the  oil  traveling  at  a  low  velocity  may  separate  from 
the  more  volatile  constituents  which  it  has  absorbed  in  the 
absorber,  some  of  which  are  permanently  gaseous  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  and  low  pressures.  These  are  released 
from  the  oil  by  the  reduction  of  the  pressure  on  the  oil  as  it 
passes  through  the  oil  trap  and  are  separated  from  the  oil 
in  the  vent  tank.  Connections  are  shown  by  figure  1(H). 
The  use  of  such  a  tank  is  not  essential.  The  gases  given  off 
here  may  be  carried  through  the  exchangers  to  the  still  and 
will  then  come  off  with  the  tail  gases  from  the  condenser 
when  they  may  be  handled  in  the  same  manner  as  though 
they  were  taken  off  at  the  vent  tank.  The  use  of  a  vent 
tank,  however,  is  very  convenient  in  absorbing  the  pulsa- 
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tions  due  to  intermittent  trap  discharge,  irregula 
high  pressure  pumps,  etc.,  and  is  to  be  rcfonimendec 
low  pressure  plants,  however,  operating  at  pressure  berf 
pounds,  unless  an  excessive  amount  of  absorbin 
culated,  there  is  practically  no  release  of  gases  by  sudii 
tank.  This  tank  usually  has  a  capacity  up  to  tlie  operatidf. 
oil  level  of  about  two  times  the  hourly  rate  o(  oil  circuIaticBi 
Where  it  is  feasible  to  do  so  it  simplifies  the  design  lod 
aids  smoothness  of  operation  to  have  this  tank  located  al 
such  an  elevation  that  tJic  oil  will  flow  by  gravity  from  ^ 
vent  tank  through  the  exchangers  to  the  still.  This  eltnii- 
nates  the  low  pressure  pumps. 

Oil  Pumps— The  capacity  of  the  oil  pumps  is  dependent 
upon  the  rate  of  oil  circulation.  Table  for  this  under  difr 
ferent  conditions  of  gasoline  and  content  pressure  are  givoi 
on  page  379,  Table  92.  For  high  pressure  work  outside 
packed  plunger  pumps  are  usually  preferable  tbougb  some 
manufacturers  make  an  inside  packed  plunger  type  that  is 
equaUy  satisfactory.     The  packed  piston  type  is  suitable 

low  pressure  work.     Valves  should  be  of  brass.     Puntp^ 
be  of  over  capacity  to  secure  long  life  and  rel 
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under  continuous  operation.  It  is  advisable  to  have  them 
in  duplicate  as  a  few  shut-downs  may  soon  pay  for  the  extra 
pump. 

Oil  Cooler — There  are  several  manufacturers  of  special 
apparatus  for  this  work  but  the  usual  practice  is  to  build 
an  oil  cooler  of  the  atmospheric  water  cooled  type  from  2  iii. 
pipe.  Fig.  Ill  illustrates  such  a  cooler.  The  oil  sliouU 
enter  the  bottom  pipe  and  leave  at  the  top,  the  water  flow- 
ing down  over  the  pipes.  This  condition  is  necessary  for 
efficient  use  of  the  water  and  to  secure  the  closest  possible 
approach  of  oil  temperatures  to  cold  water  temperature. 
Submerged  oil  coolers  are  undesirable  on  account  of  the  for- 
mation of  moss  and  scum  and  the  difficulty  of  properly 
cleaning  the  cooling  surface.  The  proportions  of  such  a 
cooler  should  be  such  that  the  velocity  of  the  oil  is  main- 
tained at  or  above  120  feet  per  minute,  this  gives  one  2  in. 
line  a  capacity  of  about  1000  gallons  per  hour  so  in  a  plant 
where  the  oil  circulation  is  6000  gallons  per  hour  there  would 
be  required  six  2  in.  lines  to  carry  the  oil.  The  rate  of  heat 
exchange  depends  more  upon  the  condition  of  the  pipe 
surface  than  any  other  factor.  For  purposes  of  design  it 
may  be  taken  at  20  B.  t.  u.'s  per  sq.  foot  per  degree  mean 
difference  between  water  and  oil  temperatures  and  the  cool- 
ing effect  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  water  may  be  neg- 
lected. 

Then  if  the  oil  be  cooled  to  within  5  degrees  of  the  wat^ 
temperature  and  the  water  is  to  be  allowed  to  be  heated  to 
within  15  degrees  of  the  hot  oil  temperature  the  mean 
temperature  difference  between  water  and  oil  is  9.12  degrees 
whatever  the  range  of  temperature.  {Hausbrand,  "Evapo- 
rating, Condensing  and  Cooling  Apparatus").  This  figure 
may  be  used  in  designing. 

Table  98  shows  the  number  of  lineal  feet  of  2  in- 
pipe  required  per  gallon  of  oil  to  cool  it  to  5  degrees  show 
the  water  temperature  with  the  water  being 
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degrees  below  the  inlet  oil  temperature,  based  on  a  heat 
transfer  rate  of  20  B.  t.  u.'s  per  hour  per  square  foot  per 
degree  mean  temperature  difference,  a  specific  heat  of  tlie 
oil  of  .5  and  a  weight  per  gallon  of  the  oil  of  7  pounds. 

Table  98 

OIL  COOLERS— MEAN  TEMPERATDRE  DIFFERENCE 

9.12  DEC.  FAHR. 

ide  pipe  surface 


I 


m 


If  water  be  abundant  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  allow 
the  water  to  heat  up  to  within  15  degrees  of  the  oil  tempera- 
ture as  in  the  above  table,  the  amount  of  cooling  surface 
may  be  somewhat  reduced.  If  the  water  is  aflowed  to  heat 
mMO  to  20  degrees  below  the  hot  oil  temperatures  the  mean 
nperature  difference  (for  cooling  the  oil  to  a  degrees  above 
■  temperature),  becomes  10.83  degrees,  and  wrfy  84 
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per  cent  of  the  above  cooling  surface  is  required, 
water  leaves  the  cooler  at  25  degrees  below  inlet  oil  temptft- 
tures  the  mean  temperature  difference  is  12.45  degrees  and 
only  75  per  cent  of  the  cooling  surface  given  in  the  table  is 
required. 

Example — A  plant  circulating  fiOOO  gallons  of  oil  p« 
hour  will  have  water  of  a  temperature  of  65  degrees.  It  ii 
desired  to  cool  the  oil  to  70  degrees  (5  degrees  above  wata 
temperature).  The  oil  will  enter  the  cooler  from  the  ex- 
changer at  105  deg. 

In  the  105  deg.  column,  Table  98,  run  down  to  70 
degrees  (Outlet  temperature  of  oil)  then  across  to  right  hand 
column,  1.08  feet  of  2  in.  pipe  is  required  per  gallon  or 
6480  feet  for  6000  gallons  per  hour. 

This  cooler  should  be  6  pipes  wide  (1000  gals,  per  pip^ 
and  not  less  than  18  pipes  high.  This  would  make  the  coofcr 
50  feet  long.  An  arrangement  commonly  used  is  shown  in 
Figure  111. 

Exchangers — These  serve  to  transfer  the  heat  from  the 
hot  oil  leaving  the  still  to  the  cold  saturated  oil  passing  to 
the  still.  They  may  consist  of:  Cyhndrical  shells  with 
tubes  through  which  the  oil  flows  in  one  directi^^^Mj^he 
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«il  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction  surrounds  the  tubes;  a 
double  pipe  arrangement  when  the  oil  flowing  in  one  direc- 
tion flows  in  the  inner  pipe  while  the  oil  flowing  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  flows  between  the  two  pipes;  a  system  of  con- 
centric pipes,  the  oil  flowing  in  opposite  direction  in  the 
spaces  between  pipes. 

These  are  illustrated  by  diagrams  in  Figs.  112  and  113. 

Other  types  of  special  apparatus  are  offered  by  various 
manufacturers.  The  tubular  exchanger  should  set  with  the 
tubes  vertical  or  the  oil  will  stratify  in  the  exchangers  and 
part  of  the  exchanger  surface  will  be  inactive. 

The  rate  of  heat  exchange  depends  somewhat  upon  the 
velocity  of  the  oil  and  may  vary  from  20  to  50  B.  t.  U.'s 
per  square  foot  per  degree  mean  temperature  difference. 

For  the  vertical  exchangers  with  2  in.  standard  pipe 
tubes  or  their  equivalent  a  rate  of  20  B.  t.  u.'s  per  square 
foot  per  degree  per  hour  may  be  safely  used  and  a  higher 
value  used  only  where  there  is  reliable  data  to  suppc»t  it 

Example : 

Assume — The  oil  leaves  the  still  at  210  deg.  fahr. 

The  oil  from  the  absorbers  is  at  60  deg.  fahr. 

The  oil  to  be  cooled  in  the  exchangers  to  within 

25  deg.  fahr.  of  the  temperature  of  the  oil 

coming  from  the  absorber  or  85  deg.  falu'. 

Then  if  the  heat  loss  by  radiation  in  the  exchangers  is 
10  per  cent  the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  cold  oil  will  be 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  drop  in  temperature  of  tlie  hot  oil, 
or  for  this  condition  the  cold  oil  will  be  hi-ated  to  172.5  deg. 
fain-. 

The  specific  heat  of  absorbent  oils  which  weighs  about 
7.0  pounds  per  gallon  used  is  usually  .50.  The  amount 
of  heat  to  be  extracted  from  each  gallon  of  oil  leaving  the 
still  is  3.5  B.  t.  u.'s  per  gallon  for  each  degree  that  the  oil 
is  to  be  cooled  in  the  exchangers.  Then  if  the  oil  coming 
from  the  absorbers  is  at  a  temperature 
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the  oil  leaving  the  still  is  to  be  cooled  to  85  deg.  fahr.  in  the 
exchangers,  a  drop  of  125  deg.  fahr.,  there  must  be  ex- 
changed in  the  exchangers  3.5  x  125,  or  437.5  B.  t.  u.'s  per 
gallon  of  oil.  If  the  rate  of  heat  exchange  per  degree  mean 
temperature  difference  per  hour  per  square  foot  is  30  B. 
t.  u.'s,  and  the  mean  temperature  difference  30.8,  then  the 
rate  of  heat  transfer  per  square  foot  is  30.8X30  =  924  B. 
t.  u.'s  per  square  foot  and  the  exchanger  surface  required 
for  each  gallon  of  oil  circulated  per  hour  is  437.5 -r  924  =  .473 
square  feet  of  exchanger  surface  per  gallon  of  oil  circulated 
per  hour. 

In  Table  99  are  shown  the  amounts  of  heat  to  be 
extracted  for  various  oil  temperatures  and  the  exchanger 
surface  required  per  gallon  of  oil  circulated  per  hour  to  ob- 
tain these  temperatures. 

It  may  be  noted  from  Table  99  that  the  tempera- 
tures of  the  saturated  oil  going  from  the  exchangers  to  the 
still  varies  but  little  (from  169.5  to  176.5)  with  the  difference 
in  temperatures  of  oil  coming  from  the  absorbers  (30  deg.  fahr. 
to  100  deg.  fahr.),  so  that  while  the  difference  in  temperature 
at  the  cold  end  of  the  exchangers  has  been  taken  as  constant 
at  25  deg.  fahr.  the  difference  in  temperature  at  the  hot  end 
varies  only  through  a  range  of  from  40.5  deg.  (210 — 169.5  = 
40.5)  to  33.5  deg.  (210—176.5  =  33.5).  The  mean  tempera- 
ture difference  for  these  extreme  conditions  is  32.2  degrees 
and  29  degrees  (See  Hausbrand  "Evaporating  Condensing 
and  Cooling  Apparatus). 

Where  gas  has  little  value  and  fuel  consumption  is  not 
an  important  consideration  a  less  efficient  exchanger  may 
be  used,  allowing  the  oil  from  the  still  to  be  cooled  down  to 
within  only  say  40  degrees  of  the  temperature  of  the  oil 
coming  from  the  absorbers. 

Table     100    gives   the   relative   temperatures   and   ex- 
changer surface  for  such  conditions.    The  atuouivl  oi  ^'«.- 
changer  surface  is  only  about  60  per  cent  oi  l\\a\.  leoc^vte.^ 
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■STEAM  STILL  AND  TOWER 


to  cool  the  oil  from  the  still  down  to  within  25  degrees  of  the 
saturated  oil  temperatures  as  in  table  99. 

The  saving  of  exchanger  installation  here  is  made  at 
the  expense  of  the  boiler  installation  and  fuel  consumptkKi 
and  additional  cooling  vjatei  supply. 
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Still — Tlic  type  of  stilt  usually  used  is  the  steam  still 
used  in  refinery  work  for  running  kerosene  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  flash  point.  It  is  illustrated  by  figure  115. 
Many  variations  can  be  rnade  in  the  arrangement  of  baffles, 
arrangement  of  steam  spray  pipes,  type  of  filling  in  towers, 
etc.  The  towers  may  be  of  the  cap  and  bell  waslier  type 
such  as  is  used  in  alcohol  and  benzol  distillation,  but  this  ts 
a  refinement  that  is  usually  not  warranted  by  the  expense, 
the  tower  usually  being  filled  with  crushed  hard  limestone, 
2}/^  in.  to  5  in.,  hollow  tile,  sheet  iron  shearings  or  some  such 
material  that  will  provide  large  contact  surface  and  lai^e 
passage  area. 

The  size  of  the  still  is  dependent  upon  the  atnotmt  of  oil 
circulated.  The  lengtli  of  the  shell  is  usually  not  so  great 
as  in  petroleum  refining  practice. 

The  capax:4ty  in  gallons  of  oil  per  hour  is  about  D  x  L 
X  40,  where  D  is  the  diameter,  and  L  the  length,  both  in 
feet.  Usual  proportions  are  about  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

Table  101— STEAM  STILLS 


Still 

Capacity 
Oilp 

in  Gallons 
rHuur 

Si*e  ot  Tower 

4  h 

00  in. 

X  15 

2400 

o    3000 

20  ii 

5  ft 

00  in. 

x20 

4000 

«    4333 

24  tr 

.  X  SO  f). 

6  ft 

00  in. 

x20 

4B00 

o    5400 

30  it 

-  i25  fl. 

8  ft 

00  in. 

X  25 

8000 

o  10606 

42  i 

10  ft 

00  in. 

v30 

12000 

0  16000 

50i 

.  X  30  ft. 

12  ft 

00  in. 

X  35 

16800 

o  22400 

60i 

.  X  30  El. 

The  still  may  be  bricked  in  as  in  usual  refinery  prac- 
tice or  merely  set  on  steel  or  masonry  piers  or  cradles  and 
insulated  all  over  with  l}.-^  in.  of  good  heat  insulating  ma- 
terial. The  latter  is  the  most  economical  and  fills  all  re- 
quirements. The  tower  may  be  set  upon  a  masonry  or 
structural  steel  support  and  insulated  in  same  mantis  as 
the  still. 
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Fig.  117— CONDENSER   WORM 

The  steam  piping  inside  the  still  consists  of  2  in.  pipe 
perforated  on  the  upper  side  with  J/^in.  to  /lo  in.  diameter 
holes  to  admit  the  steam  into  the  body  of  the  oil.  It  is 
usually  advisable  to  have  two  sets  of  steam  spray  pipes,  one 
for  high  pressure  steam  and  one  for  exhaust  steam.  The 
two  may  be  externally  connected,  with  check  valves  in  the 
connections  so  that  exhaust  steam  may  enter  the  high  pres- 
sure spray  pipes  but  high  pressure  steam  cannot  enter  the 
exhaust  steam  pipes.  The  water  level  in  the  still  must  be 
kept  below  the  steam  pipes  at  all  times  and  the  steam  must 
spray  upward  to  avoid  emulsifying  the  oil.  The  lineal  feet 
of  two  inch  exhaust  steam  spray  pipe  should  be  about  ^  x 
length  of  still  x  diameter  of  still,  both  dimensions  being  in 
feet.  About  half  this  amount  of  high  pressure  steam  piping 
is  required.  The  perforations  can  be  made  in  three  rows — 
the  holes  in  each  row  being  spaced  about  one  inch  apart. 

The  baffles  are  arranged  so  that  the  oil  passes  alternately 
over  and  under  the  baffles.  For  an  eight  foot  still,  one  set 
should  reach  from  center  line  of  still  to  about  4  in.  above 
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bottom  of  still.  The  other  set  should  reach  from  about 
one  foot  above  center  line  of  still  to  about  eighteen  inches 
above  bottom  of  still. 

Condensers ^The  first  condenser  through  which  the 
vapors  from  the  tower  pass  is  used  to  condense  the  heavy 
oil  carried  over  tlirough  the  tower.  This  heavy  oil  is  re- 
turned to  the  still  through  the  run  back  line.  It  may  be 
piped  up  as  one  continuous  worm  or  may  be  piped  up  with 
two  or  more  lines  in  parallel,  but  care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  any  pockets. 

The  size  of  the  vapor  pipe  from  the  tower  to  this  ccm- 
denser  and  the  areas  through  the  first  or  auxiliary  condenser 
should  not  be  less  than  the  values  found  from  the  followii^ 
equation  which  gives  twice  the  area  allowed  by  I.  I.  Red- 
wood. 

,j    Gallons  per  day 


Where  d  =  diameter  of  vapor  pipe  and  G  —  gallons  of  gaso- 
line per  day.     On  this  basis  vapor  pipes  have  the  following 

capacities: 

Table  102— VAPOR  LINES 

Vapor  pijie  si/t  Gal.  of  Gasoline  per  day 
2  in  .  750 

21^  in..  1175 

3m 1692 

4  in 3000       . 

*in 8770 


wing 

I 


Thus  an  auxihary  condenser  worm  for  a  plant  of  12,000 
gallons  per  day  capacity  might  be  made  a  single  8  in.  wonn 
or  two  6  in.  worms,  or  four  4  in.  worms. 

The  amount  of  condensing  surface  in  this  condenser 
should  be  half  that  of  the  main  condensers. 

The  vapor  and  condensate  from  the  first  or  auxiliary 

condenser  should  pass  through  a  separating  chamber  to 
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separate  the  heav-y  oils  and  the  water  that  have  been  con- 
densed in  the  auxiliary  condenser.  A  sketch  of  a  satisfac- 
tory separating  box  and  siphon  column  for  this  purpose  are 
shown  in  figure  99. 

The  vapors  from  the  separating  box  are  led  to  the  main 
condenser  through  pipes  of  the  same  area  as  the  vapor  pipe 
connecting  the  stone  tower  to  the  still.  For  about  one-third 
the  length  of  the  worm  this  area  should  be  maintained,  the 
middle  third  should  have  about  two-thirds  this  area  and  the 
last  third  about  one-third  of  this  area.  (See  I.  I.  Redwood, 
Mineral  Oils  and  their  By-Products). 

The  main  condenser  should  have  not  less  than  2  sq. 
ft.  of  condensing  surface  for  each  gallon  of  condensate  per 
hour  when  the  cooling  water  is  to  be  allowed  to  rise  to  90 
degrees,  and  if  the  cooling  water  is  allowed  to  rise  to  125  de- 
grees, 5  sq.  ft.  should  be  allowed  for  each  gallon  of  condens- 
ate per  hour  with  proportionate  allowance  for  intermediate 
temperatures. 

The  main  condenser  may,  if  desired,  be  composed  of 
several  worms  in  parallel  as  in  the  auxiliary  condenser. 

To  conserve  water  the  auxiliary  condenser  may  be 
cooled  by  the  waste  water  from  the  main  condenser.  In 
both  ca.ses  the  cooling  water  supply  should  enter  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box  and  overflow  at  the  top  and  provisions  for 
drawingoff  the  sediment  that  will  accumulateshouldbemade. 

Temperature  Control  of  Auxiliary  Condenser — The 
temperature  of  the  outlet  of  the  auxiliary  condenser  should 
be  controlled  within  close  limits. 

Too  high  a  temperature  at  this  point  results  in  the 
carrying  over  into  the  main  condenser  of  some  of  the  ab- 
sorbent oil.  Too  low  a  temperature  results  in  the  return 
to  the  still  of  gasoline  which  will  not  only  result  in  increased 
steam  consumption  but  will  allow  the  denuded  oil  leaving 
the  still  to  contain  an  appreciable  percentage  ot  ^a^TOt 
wbii^  will  impair  its  absorbing  power. 
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The  temperature  at  this  point  is  readily  controlled  by  a 
thermostatic  valve,  operated  by  temperature  changes  at  the 
outlet  of  this  condenser  and  controlling  the  rate  of  flow  of 
the  incoming  cooling  water.  To  make  such  a  valve  sensi- 
tive the  volume  of  water  contained  in  the  tank  should  be  as 
small  as  possible  which  requires  that  the  tank  be  as  small 
as  practicable  to  contain  the  required  cooling  surface.  A 
by-pass  may  be  installed  around  the  thermostatic  valve  and 
only  a  portion  of  the  water  going  to  the  auxiliary  condenser 
passed  through  this  valve. 

Oil  Meters  and  Gas  Meters — Proper  operation  and 
efficient  extraction  of  gasoline  can  only  be  obtained  when 
the  proper  amount  of  oil  is  circulated  in  proportion  to  the 
gas  passed. 

To  maintain  the  proper  ratio  at  all  times  it  is  necessary 
to  measure  the  oil  and  gas.  For  this  purpose  any  of  the 
standard  instruments  are  adaptable.  Orifice  outfits  with 
recording  gauges  are  particularly  convenient  for  such  work. 
The  data  on  such  outfits  for  purposes  of  design  can  be  se- 
cured from  the  manufacturers  of  such  apparatus. 

Tail  Gas  Compressor — This  machine  recompresses  the 
gases  given  off  by  the  vent  tank  and  the  uncondensed  vapors 
from  the  still. 

If  it  is  desired  to  secure  the  gasoline  vapors  from  these 
gases  by  straight  compression  and  cooling,  the  gases  should 
be  compressed  to  about  200  pounds  or  higher,  but  if  these 
gases  are  to  be  treated  again  by  absorption,  either  with 
mineral  seal  or  naphtha  they  need  only  be  compressed 
to  the  pressure  at  which  the  final  residue  gas  ipay  be  dis- 
posed of. 

In  a  high  pressure  installation  it  is  usually  desirable 
to  return  this  residue  into  the  transmission  line  so  that  the 
reduction  in  heating  value  of  the  gas  may  be  kept  at  a 
minimum,  these  gases  being  of  a  very  VvigYv  \veaX.m^  v^m^. 
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The  required  capacity  of  such  a  compressor  is  dependent 
upon  the  nature  of  the  gas  and  the  pressure  at  which  it  is 
treated.  A  rough  approximation  of  the  capacity  required 
may  be  obtained  from  the  following  equation: 

Capacity  of  Compressor  cu.  ft.  per  minute  free  gas  = 
.06Xgal.  of  gasoline  per  day,  total  yield. 

Water  Requirements— Water  is  required  for  boiler  feed, 
oil  cooling,  main  condensers  and  gas  cooler  on  tail  gas  com- 
pressor. 

The  condensation  from  the  still  makes  an  excellent 
feed  water  if  properly  settled  and  skimmed  to  separate  the 
oil  before  going  to  the  boiler.  The  deficiency  of  this  supply 
may  be  made  up  from  the  overflow  from  the  auxiliary  con- 
denser. Hot  water  for  boiler  feed  being  thus  available  no 
feed  water  heater  is  needed  in  the  boiler  room. 

The  water  for  the  auxiliary  condenser  may  be  taken 
from  the  overflow  from  main  condensers.  A  supply  must 
be  provided  then  for  oil  cooler,  main  condenser  and  gas 
cooler  on  tail  gas  compressor. 

The  water  requirements  for  the  main  condenser  are 
dependent  upon  the  amount  of  gasoline  to  be  produced. 
Taking  the  latent  heat  of  gasoline  at  100  B.  t.  u.'s  and  its 
specific  heat  at  about  .58  and  its  weight  at  5.S  pounds  per 
gallon  and  figuring  on  cooling  it  to  approximately  the  tem- 
perature of  the  inlet  cooling  water  supply  the  amount  of 
water  required  for  this  purpose  per  gallon  of  gasoline  is 
shown  in  Table  104  which  was  computed  as  per  the 
lowing  example. 

Example ; 

The  temperatures  of  the  vapors  entering  the 
condenser  will  for  most  installations  be  not  under  180  deg. 
fahr.  or  over  190  deg.  fahr.  For  water  calculations  assume 
the  higher  figure. 

Assume  a  water  temperature  of  65  deg.  fahr.  at  the  inlet 

to  condenser  and  allow  the  water  to  rise  in  temperature  Ut 

1^^  4\\ 
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120  degrees.      Then  each  pound  of  water  will  absorb  120 — 

65  =  55  B.  t.  u.'s  per  pound,  or  458  B.  t.  u.'s  per  gallon. 

Each  gallon  of  gasoline  will  release  (100X5.5)+  (190- 

65) X. 58X5.5  =  948.75    B.    t.    u.'s    per    gallon.    This   will 

948  75 
then  require       J^     =  2.07    gal.    of   water    per    gallon    of 


458 


gasoline. 


If  the  condensing  water  be  allowed  to  rise  in  tempera- 
ture only  to  90  degrees  then  each  gallon  of  water  will  absorb 
(90-65)  X 8.33  =  208.25  B.  t.  u.'s,  and  the  cooling  water  re- 

948.75 
quired  will  be '■ —   =  4.55  gal.   of   water  per  gallon    of 

208.25 
gasoline. 

Table  104 

CONDENSING  WATER  MAIN  CONDENSER 


Cooling  Water 
Temperatures 

Gallons   of  Water  required 
per  gallon  of  gasoline  condensed 

Inlet 

Outlet 

50 

90 
100 
110 

3772 
2.97 
2.47 

60 

90 
100 
110 

4.82 
3.61 
2.89 

70 

90 
100 
110 

7.02 
4.66 
3.50 

80 

100 
110 
115 

6.76 
4.50 
3.86 

90 

105 
115 

8.70 
5.20 

100 

115 
125 

8.70 
5.20 
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Table  106 
WATER  REOOTRED  FOR  OIL  COOLER 


Temperature  of 
Cooling  Water 

Temperature  of 
Oil 

Gallons  of  Water  per  GalloB 

of  Oil  circulated 

Inlet 

Outlcl 

lulel 

Outlet 

55 

65 

80 

85 
100 

60 

1  310 

844 

65 

75 
90 

95 
110 

70 

1  3W 
-844 

75 

85 
100 

105 
120 

80 

1,310 
844 

85 

95 

no 

115 
130 

90 

1  310 
844 

95 

105 

125 

140 

100 

I  310 

844 

To  e^are  for  the  condensation  of  steam  in  the  main  CM- 
denscr  and  allow  a  safe  margin  in  Ilie  supply,  these  figures 
arc  increased  by  25  per  cent  in  the  table. 

The  amount  of  water  required  for  the  oil  cooler  is  shown 
in  Table  105.  The  following  example  shows  the  method 
of  calculating  these  quantities. 

Example : 

Assume  the  exchanger  has  cooled  the  oil  from  the  still 
to  a  temperature  of  l()0  degrees,  that  the  temperature  of  the 
cooling  water  available  is  55  degrees  fahr.  aiid  that  the  oil 
is  to  be  cooled  to  witliin  5  degrees  the  cooling  water,  or  (50 
degrees,  and  that  the  cooling  water  is  to  be  allowed  to  rise 
in  temperature  to  within  20  degrees  of  the  oil  temperature, 
or  80  degrees.  The  specific  heat  of  the  oil  is  about  .50  and 
its  weight  about  7  pounds  per  gallon.  The  heat  to  be  ex- 
tracted per  gallon  is  then  3.;»  B.  t.  u.'s  per  degree  of  cooling 
or  140  B.  t.  u.'s  per  gallon  for  cooling  100  deg.  fahr.  to 
60  deg,  fahr.     The  water  in  being  raised  from  35  deg.  fabr. 
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to  80  deg.  fahr.  will  absorb  8.33 X (80-55)  =  208.25  B.  t.  u.'; 
per  gallon.  Then  neglecting  tlie  effect  of  heat  absorptiot 
due  to  water  evaporation  by  the  atmosphere,  for  each  galloi 


gallons  of  water  to  cool  the  same. 
cent  is  allowed  in  Table  105. 


An  additional  25  per 


Boiler  Capacity — The  steam  requirements  for  an  ab- 
sorption plant  are  dependent  upon  the  gasoline  production, 
the  rate  of  oil  circulation  and  the  temperature  of  the  oil 
entering  the  still.  Heat  enough  must  be  supplied  to  the 
oil  to  raise  it  from  the  temperature  at  which  it  enters  the 
still  to  the  temperature  at  which  it  leaves  the  still  and  this 
417 
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heat  is  derived  from  the  condensation  of  steam  in  the  S^ 
An  additional  amount  of  steam  must  pass  through  the  town 
to  the  auxihary  condenser  to  carry  over  the  gasoline. 

Assume  tliat  the  saturated  oil  Icaxnng  the  excliangen 
and  entering  the  stone  tower  is  at  a  temperature  of  160 
deg.  fahr.  It  is  to  be  heated  in  the  still  to  the  tempea- 
ture  at  which  the  steam  condenses,  about  215  deg.  fahr., 
(about  one  pound  pressure  in  the  still)  a  rise  of  55  degrees 
requiring  55  x  .50x7  =  192.5  B.  t.  u.'s  per  gallon  of  oil.  tU 
steam  used  is  almost  entirely  exhaust  steam  from  pumps 
and  compressors  about  the  plant  and  wilt  enter  the  still  at 
about  3  poimds  pressure,  saturated,  corresponding  to  i 
temperatiu-e  of  about  219.4  deg.  fahr,  and  a  heat  content 
above  32  deg.  fahr.  of  1153.1  B,  t.  u.'s  per  pouud.  It  leave 
the  still  as  water  at  about  210  deg.  fahr.  witli  a  heat  content 
above  32  deg.  fahr.  of  178  B.  t.  u.'s  per  pound,  a  difTerenct 
of  975  B.  t.  u.'s  per  pound.     Thus  there  is  required  for  the 

192.5 

1  ■ 

975 

raise  the  temperature  of  the  oil.  Actual  measurement  of  the 
water  condensed  in  an  8  in.  x  25  in.  still  under  these  tem- 
perature conditions  with  4000  gallons  of  oil  per  hour  circu- 
lation, the  oil  containing  1.72  per  cent  of  gasoline  showed 
950  pounds  of  water  condensed  per  hoiu^  or  .2175  pounds  per 
gallon  of  oil  which  at  55  degrees  temperature  rise  is  .00395 
pounds  of  steam  per  gallon  of  oil  per  degree  of  temperature 
rise.  At  the  same  time  the  condensation  from  the  auxiliary 
condenser  was  18(50  pounds  of  water  per  hour,  this  being  the 
anioimt  of  free  steam  passing  up  through  the  stone  tower 
to  carry  over  the  gasoline.  The  gasoline  production  was 
f>S.7  gallons  per  hour  so  the  steam  condensed  in  the  aux- 
iliary condensers  was  27.1  pounds  of  steam  per  gallon  of 
gasoline  and  .405  jjounds  of  steam  per  gallon  of  oil  asd 
.27  pounds  of  steam  per  gallon  for  each  per  cent  (rf 
saturation. 
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LThe  steam  consumption  may  Uien  be  expressed  by  aa 
uation  as  follows: 
Pounds  of  steam  per  hour  =  gallons  of  oil  in  circulation 
[per  hour  x    [(Temperature  rise  of  oil  x  .00395)  + (per    cent 
^saturation  x  .27)]. 

This  steam  is  usually  generated  at  high  pressure  for 
[operating  pumps,  ete.  It  this  steam  be  generated  at  125 
pounds  gauge  from  feed  water  at  200  degrees,  each  pound  of 
water  evaporated  is  equivalent  to  1.0555  pounds  evaporated 
■from  and  at  212  deg.  fahr.  and  since  34ly  pounds  evaporated 
from  and  at  212  deg.  fahr.  is  one  boiler  horse  power  each 
pound  of  steam  requires  1. 0555 -^  34. 5  =  .030595  boiler  horse 
power;  and  the  boiler  horse  power  required  for  this  feed  water 
temperature  is  .030595  x  gal.  of  oil  circulated  per  hour  x 
[(Temperature  rise  of  oil  x  .00395)  + (per  cent  saturation 
K  .27)]  or  boiler  hp.  =  gallons  of  oil  eireiUated  per  hour  z 
[(Temperature  rise  of  oil  x  .000121)+ (per  cent,  saturation 
X  .008261] 

The  boiler  horse  power  required  for  various  conditions 
of  feed  water  temperatures  and  for  various  temperatures  of 
cAl  inlet  to  still  and  saturation  per  ccntages  is  shown  in  Tables 
100  to  110. 
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Table  106    BOILER  HORSE  POWER  REQIHRED  FOI 
ABSORPTION   PLANTS   PER   GALLON   OF  AB- 
SORBENT on,  CIRCDLATED  PER  HODR 

Oil  Inl!!T  to  Stili..  180  DUn.  Iaiih.     i35  dec.  Risei 


Percent 

Feud  Walcr  Temperatures,  cIcKte 

es  faht. 

Saturation  of 

Absorbent  Oil 

80 

160 

200 

0  5 

.00934 

00901 

00869 

00636 

I     ^0 

-01395 

01346 

01298 

■    1-5 

,01857 

01792 

01727 

■    2.0 

,02318 

.02237 

02156 

02075 

■ 

,02780 

02682 

02586 

.03241 

03127 

3.5 

,03702 

.03572 

03444 

,03314 

4-0 

.04164 

.04018 

03873 

4  5 

,04625 

O4403 

04302 

OtlW 

5,0 

05067 

.04908 

04732 

04553 

5-5 

.05548 

.05353 

05161 

6.0 

06009 

05798 

05590 

0537S 

6,5 

.06471 

06244 

06019 

05792 

7  0 

06932 

06689 

06448 

06205 

Table  107— BOILER  HORSE  POWER  REQUIRED  FOR    , 
ABSORPTION   PLANTS   PER   GALLON    OF   AB- 
SORBENT OIL  CIRCULATED  PER  HOUR 

Oil  lN[.iiT  TO  Stjll,  170  dg(;.  fahr,  (45  dec.  Rise) 


Percent 

Feed  U 

ater  Temper 

Absorbent  Oil 

80 

120 

160 

200 

0  5 

.01069 

.01030 

.00995 

-00957 

I  0 

01630 

.01477 

01424 

l.S 

01992 

01922 

2  0 

.02453 

02367 

02282 

.02196 

2,5 

.02915 

-02812 

02712 

3  0 

,03376 

.03258 

03141 

.03022 

3.5 

,03837 

.03703 

03570 

03435 

4  0 

.04299 

.04148 

04000 

4.5 

.04760 

.04593 

.04229 

04261 

5  0 

.05222 

,05038 

.04849 

04674 

5.5 

05683 

05484 

6  0 

.06144 

.05929 

05708 

05500 

6.S 

.06606 

.06474 

06137 

.07067 

06819 

.06566 

06a» 
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Lble  108— BOILER  HORSE  POWER  REQUIRED  FOR 
ABSORPTION  PLANTS  PER  GALLON  OF  AB- 
SORBENT OIL  CIRCULATED  PER  HOUR 

Oil  Inlet  to  Still,  160  dbg.  fahr.  (55  dbg.  Risb) 


Percent 
iaturation  of 

Feed  Water  Temperatures,  degrees  fahr. 

bsorbent  Oil 

80 

120 

160 

200 

0.5 

.01204 

.01162 

.01120 

.01078 

1.0 

.01665 

.01607 

.01549 

.01491 

1.5 

.02127 

.02052 

.01979 

.01904 

2.0 

.02588 

.02497 

.02408 

.02317 

2.5 

.03050 

.02943 

.02837 

.02730 

3.0 

.03511 

.03388 

.03267 

.03143 

3  5 

.03972 

.03833 

.03696 

.03556 

4.0 

.04434 

.04278 

.04125 

.03969 

4.5 

.04895 

.04723 

.04554 

.04382 

5  0 

.05357 

.05169 

.04984 

.04795 

5.5 

.05818 

.05514 

.05413 

.05208 

6  0 

.06279 

.06059 

.05842 

.05621 

6.5 

.06741 

.06504 

.06272 

.06034 

7.0 

.07202 

.06949 

.06701 

.06447 

lble  109— BOILER  HORSE  POWER  REQUIRED  FOR 
ABSORPTION  PLANTS  PER  GALLON  OF  ABSOR- 
BENT OIL  CIRCULATED  PER  HOUR 

Oil,  Inlet  to  Still,  150  dec.  pahr.  (65  dbg.  Rise) 


Percent 
iaturation  of 

Feed  Water  Temperatures,  degrees  fahr. 

absorbent  Oil 

80 

120 

160 

200 

0.5 

.01339 

.01292 

.01246 

.01199 

1.0 

.01800 

.01737 

.01675 

.01612 

1.5 

.02262 

.02182 

.02104 

.02025 

2.0 

.02723 

.02628 

.02534 

.02438 

2.5 

.03185 

.03073 

.02963 

.02851 

3.0 

.03646 

.03518 

.03392 

.03264 

3.5 

.04107 

.03963 

.03821 

.03677 

4.0 

.04569 

.04408 

.04251 

.04090 

4.5 

.05030 

.04854 

.04680 

.04503 

5.0 

.05492 

.05299 

.05109 

.04916 

5.5 

.05953 

.05744 

05539 

.05329 

6.0 

.06414 

.06189 

.05968 

.05742 

6.5 

.06876 

.06634 

.06392 

.06155 

7.0 

.07337 

.07080 

.06827 

.06569 
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Table  110 -BOILER  HORSE  POWER  REQUIRED  FOR 
ABSORPTION   PLANTS   PER   GALLON   OF  AB- 
SORBENT Oa  CIRCULATED  PER  HOUR 

Oil  Inlet  ro  Stcll,  UO  deg    Kakk    (75  dec   Rise) 


Saluralion  of 

reed  W 

dler  Temper 

lures,  degre 

cs  fahr. 

Absorbent  Oil 

80 

120 

160 

200 

.01473 

,01423 

01371 

^m_ 

.01935 

.01868 

01801 

.01732 

^^ 

-02397 

02313 

02230 

02145 

^H 

.03858 

.02758 

02558 

^H 

,03319 

.03203 

03088 

02971 

^^ 

-03781 

.03648 

03518 

P                      3.5 

.04094 

03947 

4.0 

,04704 

.04539 

.04376 

OKIO 

1                        4.5 

.05165 

04984 

.04806 

5.0 

,05626 

.05429 

05235 

,05036 

5.5 

.06088 

.05874 

05664 

,05143 

6-0 

.06549 

06094 

B.5 

.070]] 

.06765 

.06523 

,06?7S 

7.0 

07472 

.07210 

06952 

06^8 

SPECIFICATIONS    FOR    ABSORBENT    Oas    TO    BE 

USED    IN    EXTRACTING    GASOLINE 

FROM  NATURAL  GAS 

The  following  shows  specifications  for  three  absorbent 
oils  used  in  extracting  gasoline  from  natural  gas.  They  are 
typical  of  the  "mineral  seal  oil"  now  used  almost  entirt^ 
tliroughout  the  country  in  gasoline  absorption  work. 


Oil  No.  1 


Absorbent  Oil 

GravHy=40,7  deg.  B 

I.  B.  P,=BOO(Jeg.  fahr 

F.  B,  P.  =666  deg.  fahr 

Fire  Test=3I2,8  deg.  fahr.  .    . 
Saybolt  Vise.  ^5/100  deg.  fahr. 


OU  No.  S 


OU  No.S 


Usually  no  specification  is  made  as  to  color  on  absorp- 
tion oils. 
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The  following  is  a  representative  distillation  of  "mineral 
seal  oir*  used  in  absorbing  gasoline  from  natural  gas. 

Over 273  deg.  cent. 


5  per  cent 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 
65 
70 
75 
80 
85 
91 


.295 

.300 

.302 

.305 

.306 

.308.5 

308.5 

311 

312.5 

.316 

.319.5 

.322 

.325 

.329 

.331 

336.5 

.347 

.360 


Residue      8.2  per  cent. 

Loss 75  per  cent. 

A  *'^old  test"  determination,  using  the  Franklin  method 
of  the  Atlantic  Refining  Company,  showed  30  deg.  fahr. 
Using  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  method  the  cold  test  was 
17  deg.  fahr. 

Distillation  Absorption  Gasoline — With  Natural  Gas 
Gasoline  the  authors  advise  that  in  bringing  the  initial 
charge  up  to  the  boiling  point,  about  5  minutes  be  taken 
and  the  total  time  of  distillation  be  about  45  minutes  to 
avoid  high  distillation  losses  with  these  volatile  grades. 

The  following  curves.  Figures  122  and  123,  run  as  noted 
show  representative  distillations  of  still  product  and  high- 
test  gasoline  or  compression  product  obtained  from  a  "dry" 
Natural  Gas  yielding  150  gallons  per  million  feet. 
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ABSORPTION  GASOLINE 
distillation  of  Still  Gasoline  Obtained  by  Condensers  from 

Steam  StiU.    See  Fig.  122. 

Baume  Gravity— 80.0  at  60  deg.  fahr. 

Specific  Gravity— 0.6667  at  60  deg.  fahr. 

Color— Water  White. 

Odor— O.  K. 

Acid — None. 

Unsaturated  Hydrocarbons — Less  than  7  per  cent. 

Distillation  100  cc. — ^Engler  Standard 

Over   74.8  deg.  fahr. 

10  per  cent 97.5  " 


20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
92 


(I 


<« 


114.3 
.127.6 
141.0 
155.1 
171.1 
189.5 
218.1 
276.6 
302.0 


Residue      1.4  per  cent. 

Loss 6.6  per  cent. 

ABSORPTION  GASOLINE 
Distillation   of   High  Test   Gasoline 

Obtained  by  compression  of  tail  gases  and  vent  tank 
ases  in  absorption  plant.     See  Fig.  123. 

Baume  Gravity — 99  deg.  at  60  deg.  fahr. 

Specific  Gravity— 0.6114  at  60  deg.  fahr. 

Color— Water  White. 

Odor— O.  K. 

Acid — None. 

Unsaturated  Hydrocarbons — Less  than  7  per  cent. 

Distillation  100  cc. — Engler  Standard 

Over      54  deg.  fahr. 

10  per  cent  

20 

30        "         

40 

50        "         

60 

65        "         

68        "        dry 

Residue       

Loss 


68  " 

78  " 

87  " 

98  " 

112  " 

134  " 

160  " 

190  " 

0.8  per  cent. 

31.2 
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Saturation  of  Absorbent  Oil,  To  and  From  Absotben— 
In  order. to  determine  the  efficiency  of  the  plant  under  iirdi- 
nary  operating  conditions,  the  following  tests  should  bt 
made  frequently  by  the  works  chemist,   . 

Test  to  Determine  Saturation  of  the  Absorbent  ''/i 
to  and  from  the  Absorbers. 

800  cc.  of  the  oil  to  be  tested,  either  enriched  oil  from 
the  absorbers  or  denuded  oil  from  the  stills  is  placed  in  dis- 
tillation flask  set  up  as  shown.     See  Fig.  124.       . 

Flask  1000  cc— Copper.  ' 

Exit  tube  10  in.  long,  ^4  io-  iron  tubing. 

Thermometer  bulb  2}-^  in.  below  outlet  of  exit  tube. 

3-bulb  condensing  tube,  capacity  about  90  cc.  (orth 
tube  and  bulb). 


ICE 
WATER 


n.  /«— O/SriLLATION  FLASK  WITH  ICH  WKTilCOHT,™*!!. 
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Condenser  jacket  made  from  1  gallon  tin  can  from  which 
bottom  was  removed. 

Condensate  received  in  10  cc.  cylinder  placed  in  beaker 
containing  ice  water  mixture. 

10  cc.  cylinder  graduated  in  tenths — treading  error  .01 
cc.  to  .02  cc. 

10  cc.  cylinder  caHbrated  with  mercury  by  weighing. 

Corks  in  flask  and  exit  tubes  coated  with  paste  of  li- 
tharge and  glycerine. 

Distillation  stopped  at  350  deg.  fahr. 

Top  of  receiving  cylinder  surrounded  with  cloth  mois- 
tened with  water. 

The  oil  is  heated  until  the  thermometer  reaches  350 

deg.  fahr.  when  distillation  is  stopped.     From  the  number 

of    cc.  of  distillate  and  the  sample  used,    the  saturation  per 

cent   is  determined.     For  instance,  if  800  cc.  of  enriched  oil 

gave  a  distillate  of   4  cc,  the  saturation  per  cent   becomes 

4 
—  X 100  =  0.5  per  cent. 

800 

From  the  results  of  the  two  tests,  the  following  is  shown ; 
First,  whether  the  saturation  of  the  enriched  oil  is  so  high 
that  some  gasoline  is  not  extracted  from  the  gas.  Second, 
if  the  denuded  oil  from  the  stills  shows  any  appreciable 
volume  of  distillate  to  350  deg.  fahr.  it  is  evidence  that  the 
stills  are  not  doing  their  work  efficiently. 

The  difference  between  the  two  tests  gives  the  increase 
in  saturation  due  to  gasoline  absorption  and  the  yield  com- 
puted from  this  increase  of  saturation  should  check  closely 
with  actual  plant  production. 

The  following  test  on  enriched  oil  from  the  absorbers, 
and  data  on  actual  gasoline  production  are  of  interest. 
Oil  from  absorbers,     3.3  per  cent  saturation. 
Oil  to  absorbers,         0.4  per  cent  " 

2.9  per  cent  available  saturation. 
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At  the  time  of  test,  8500  gal.  of  oil  per  hour  were  being 
circulated.     0.029x8500  =  246  gal.  gasoline  per  hour. 

Actual  yield  of  gasoline  by  tank  gauge  was  240  gallons 
for  the  hour. 

This  test  is  not  to  be  taken  as  typical  of  efficient  plant 
operation.  At  the  time  this  test  was  made,  the  stills  were 
not  removing  the  gasoline  completely.  The  oil  to  the  ab- 
sorbers should  show  only  a  trace  of  distillate  to  350  deg 
falu-.  instead  of  that  actually  shown.  0.4  per  cent. 

Tests  on  Inlet  and  Outlet  Gas — Frequent  tests  should 
be  made  with  the  portable  single  coil  absorber  on  both  inlel 
and  outlet  gas.  The  outlet  gas  from  an  efficient  absorption 
plant  should  nnt  show  an  appreciable  content  of  salable 
gasoline,  though  it  may  show  a  considerable  content  of  very 
volatile  and  unsalable  liquid.  If  the  content  of  salable  liquid 
is  high,  investigate  the  relative  temperatures,  oil  rates  and 
pressures  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  extraction. 

Test  of  Absorbent  Oil  for  Emulsification^ — -Improper 
control  of  the  steam  still  may  allow  water  to  become  emul- 
sified with  the  oil.  This  not  only  gives  the  oil  itself  a  lower 
absorbing  power  but  misleads  the  operator  as  to  the  amouiil 
of  oil  he  is  circulating.  The  water  content  can  be  deter- 
mined by  a  small  hand  power  centrifuge  and  the  water  con- 
tent of  the  oil  kept  down  by  proper  regulation  of  water 
level  in  the  still  and  proper  setting  of  steam  spray  pipes. 

Vapor  Tension—The  reader  is  referred  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Explosives,  30  Vesey  Street,  Ne» 
York  City,  N.  V'.,  for  the  regulations  governing  shipments 
of  gasolines  and  instructions  for  taking  vapor  tension  tests- 
A  brief  summary  of  these  regulations  and  instructions  will 
be  found  in  part  14. 
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EFFECT  OF  GASOLINE  EXTRACTION  ON  THE 
HEATING  VALUE  OF  A  GAS 

The  following  formula  expresses  very  closely  the  loss 
in  heating  value  of  a  gas  due  to  the  extraction  of  a  given 
volume  of  gasoline: 

Let  G  =  Gallons  of  gasoline  extracted  per  million  feet  of 
gas. 
Hi  =  Heating  value  of  gas  before  treating. 
H2  =  Heating  value  of  gas  after  a  given  volume  of 
gasoline  has  been  extracted. 


Hi- 

H2  = 


(GX21,650X5.42\ 
1,000,000    / 

1       /GX35     \ 
V  1,000,000/ 


and 

Loss  in  heating  value  =  Hi — H2 

Hi- 
=  Hi—  - 


"—'-     — 1     — * 

(GX21,650X5.42\ 
1,000,000    / 


1 


(35XG    \ 
1,000,000/ 


The  formula  is  based  on  a  B.  t.  u.  per  pound  of  85  degree 
gasoline  of  21,650,  a  weight  per  gallon  of  85  degree  Baume 
gasoline  of  5.42  pounds  and  the  fact  that  1  gallon  of  85  de- 
gree gasoline  if  vaporized,  would  have  a  volume  of  about  35 
cubic  feet.  No  actual  determination  of  the  calorific  value 
of  this  gasoline  has  been  made  by  the  authors.  The  figure 
is  based  on  a  formula*  found  to  express  the  relation  be- 
tween gravity  and  calorific  power  (in  British  thermal  units 
per  pound)  of  American  petroleum  oils. 

B.  t.  u.  =  18,650+40  (Baume  degrees— 10). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  this  formula  holds  against 
very   careful   calorimetric   determinations.     On   one   plant 

*  Sherman  and  Kropff— J.     Am.  Chem.  Soc.  30  (1908).  162G. 
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modification  of  the  Orsat  gas  mati 
minations  compared  witli  the  forniM 

Original  Heating  Value  lOGo  B. 

Loss  in  heating  value  as  detei 
B.  t.  u. 

Loss  in  heating  value  as  determi 
B.  t.  u. 

Loss  in  heating  value  as  calculi 
B.  t.  I 

EFFECTS  OF  EXTRACTING  GASO 

NATURAL  GAS  BY  THE  ABSOB 

ON  THE  DOMESTIC  CONSUBi 

An  antipatliy  has  always  existed 
gas  consumers  toward  tliose  who  w 
supply,  and  especially  is  this  aatip; 
ing  a  gas  shortage,  these  consumers 
had  been  done  or  left  imdone  delibera 
i;as  comtj! 
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acute  by  decreasing  the  volume  in  extracting  gasoline  from 
the  gas  in  the  field.  If  it  were  possible  to  extract  any  great 
quantity  of  gasoline  per  thousand  cubic  feet  from  lean 
natural  gas,  some  appreciable  diminution  in  volume  and 
heat  units  might  result.  We  hear  all  kinds  of  assertions 
from  thoughtless  consumers  where  the  impression  seems  to 
exist  that  lean  natural  gas  will  yield  four  or  even  more  gallons 
of  gasoline  per  thousand  cubic  feet,  which  is  a  statement 
that  has  no  foundation  in  fact  and  cannot  be  corroborated. 
We  are  all  too  prone  to  make  our  accusation  ahead  of  our 
investigation,  and  when  the  gas  shortage  is  passed  and 
city  authorities  and  public  service  commissions  have  had 
time  to  investigate,  it  is  found  that  the  stories  are  largely 
exaggerated  and  filled  with  untruths. 

Anything  the  newspapers  can  print  on  the  subject  of  a 
corporation  robbing  the  public  appears  in  large  type  on  the 
front  page,  while  the  final  results  of  a  fair  investigating 
committee  is  seldom  given  space  in  any  part  of  the  paper, 
even  in  fine  print.  This  is  not  always  because  the  news- 
papers are  anxious  to  print  news  of  this  character,  but  be- 
cause the  citizens  seem  more  anxious  to  read  it. 

Primarily  it  should  be  said  that  gasoline  has  been  taken 
from  the  gas  for  years  and  long  before  any  regular  process 
of  extraction  was  perfected  and  used.  Prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  absorption  process  the  gasoline  was  collected  in 
drips  along  the  pipe  Ime  and,  due  to  the  low  price  of  gasoline, 
was  generally  blown  into  the  air  or  on  the  ground  and  wasted. 

This  was,  of  course,  before  the  automobile  came  into 
general  use  and  so  materially  increased  the  demand  for 
gasoline.  If  a  gas  company  had  had  the  equipment  for 
extracting  gasoline  and  the  market  for  disposing  of  it  at  this 
period,  they  would  have  greatly  added  to  their  income  by 
the  sale  of  this  "drip"  gasoline  for  that  was  iVv^  iv^tw^  \\. 
went  by  at  that  time. 
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All  natural  gas  did  ntit  carry  gasoline  then  nor  does  il 
today.  Most  gas  wells  do.  It  is  true  that  as  gas  wells  gel 
older  the  quantity  of  gasoline  in  lean  natural  gas  ir 
Yet  seldom  will  one  find  "lean"  natural  gas  carrying  ovo 
two  or  three  pints  per  1000  cu.  ft,  of  gas. 

Neither  the  absorption  process  nor  the  compres^on 
method  will  take  all  the  gasoline  vapors  from  lean  natural 
gas  or  casinghead  gas.  The  producing  of  several  gallons  d 
gasoline  from  1000  cu.  ft.  of  casinghead  gas  received  a  great 
deal  of  newspaper  publicity,  partially  as  it  was  a  new  busi- 
ness and  partially  on  account  of  it  being  a  conservation  at 
our  natural  resources.  Gas  consumers  ha\'e  confused  this 
process  with  the  absorption  process  as  applied  to  lean 
natural  gas. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  casinghead  gas  from 
an  oil  well,  the  pressure  of  which  seldom  exceeds  20  lb.. 
which  is  rich  in  gasoline  and  the  natural  gas,  which  oftoi 
will  show  a  rock  pressure  of  900  lb.  and  carry  from  1-10  of 
a  pint  to  possibly  two  pints  of  gasohne  per  1000  cu.  ft.  of 
gas.  Casinghead  gas  has  been  known  to  carry  as  high  as 
13  gallons  per  1000  cu,  ft.  of  gas. 

This  gas  is  composed  of  gasoline  vapors  and  natural 
gas  and  comes  from  an  oil  well  at  a  low  pressure.  If  it 
could  be  compressed  to  a  high  pressure  sufficient  to  caujt 
it  to  flow  any  distance  in  a  pipe  line  that  gasoline  vapor  would 
condense  on  the  inside  of  the  pipe  line  wherever  it  came  in 
contact  with  a  cold  section  of  pipe,  it  would  not  require 
many  miles  of  line  to  cause  a  large  percentage  of  the  gasoline 
vapors  to  condense  and  form  free  gasoline  which  would 
collect  in  the  low  places  in  the  pipe  line  or  In  the  drips. 

What  is  true  of  casinghead  gas  is  Ukewise  true  of  "lean" 
natural  gas  only  to  a  lesser  degree  due  to  the  natural  pressure 
of  natural  gas  and  the  fact  that  it  usually  carries  but  a  small 
amount  of  gasoline. 
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Natural  gas  is  seldom  found  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city 
using  it  and  must  be  piped  miles  from  the  field  to  the  do- 
mestic consimier.  It  necessarily  follows  the  most  direct 
line  from  the  field  to  the  city,  over  hills,  through  rivers  and 
creeks  and  often  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  in  crossing 
gulleys.  All  of  the  foregoing  creates  ideal  conditions  to  cool 
the  gas,  especially  in  winter,  and  condense  the  gasoline  vapor 
from  it. 

If  the  gas  field  were  located  many  miles  from  the  point 
of  consumption,  and  the  gas  were  not  treated  by  the  absorp- 
tion process,  the  consimier  might  receive  approximately 
one  per  cent  more  gas  than  though  that  process  was  applied. 
The  pipe  line  company  would  experience  many  troubles  with 
regulators,  meters  and  field  Hues  fiUing  with  gasoline  at  the 
low  points,  unless  dripped,  for  if  untreated,  natural  gas 
carrying  any  gasoline  at  all,  will  condense  wherever  the  gas 
comes  in  contact  wfth  a  cold  spot  in  the  pipe  hne,  just  like 
the  condensation  of  moisture  in  the  air  gathers  upon  the 
outside  of  a  glass  of  ice  water. 

The  actual  effect  on  the  domestic  consumer  in  either 
lessening  the  quantity  or  in  reducing  the  quality  of  the  gas 
used  by  extracting  gasoline  from  lean  natural  gas  in  the 
field  is  very  small.  The  loss  in  volume  when  the  field  is 
located  many  miles  from  the  city  is  less  than  1  per  cent  in 
quantity  and  quality. 

Loss  of  Heat  Units  in  Gas  due  to  removal  of  Gasoline* — 
The  popular  belief  in  the  more  than  2,100  towns  and  cities  of 
the  coimtry  where  natural  gas  is  used  that  the  gas  is  being 
robbed  of  some  of  its  heat  value  by  the  gas  companies  at  the 
time  when  most  needed  through  taking  the  gasoline  from 
the  gas,  has  been  rudely  upset  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  in  a  series  of  investigations  just 
completed,  which  show  that  the  more  than  2,000,000  nat- 
ural gas  consumers  lose  practically  no  heating  value  through 

*Prom  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines. 
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the  process.  In  fact,  taking  all  of  the  factors  involved  in 
this  problem  that  have  proved  so  troublesome  and  so  nus- 
leading,  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  claims  that  tlie  taking  of 
the  gasoline  from  the  natural  gas  is  a  benefit  to  the  consumers 
and  to  the  whole  country,  rather  than  a  detriment. 

It  seems  that  whenever  the  weather  becomes  severe  in 
a  place  where  natural  gas  is  used  and  the  gas  pressure  be 
comes  low,  someone  is  always  ready  to  suggest  that  then 
are  gasohne- making  plants  along  ttie  natural  gas  main  line: 
that  make  it  a  business  to  take  out  what  little  gasohne  re- 
mains in  the  pipes,  thus  impoverishing  the  gas.  It  is  shoim 
that  the  gasoline  itself  is  rich  in  heating  values  and  taking 
it  away,  therefore,  robs  the  gas.  During  periods  of  la* 
pressure  in  winter  when  there  is  a  shortage  of  gas,  many 
good  citizens  have  felt  that  they  have  been  doing  a  ser\'in 
in  behalf  of  the  people  in  making  complaints  through  tlw 
courts  or  legislative  bodies  against  this  "robbing  of  the  gas," 
and  because  consumers  have  not  received  competeot 
scientific  advice  from  disinterested  sources,  there  have  grown 
up  needless  misunderstandings  and  a  waste  of  effort  on  negli- 
gible factors  concerning  the  gas  supply. 

In  an  endeavor  to  settle  the  question  for  all  time  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  natural -gas -using  public  and  the  good 
of  the  entire  countrj',  the  Bureau  of  Mines  went  thorough!) 
into  the  subject,  with  the  result  that  the  following  conclu- 
sions have  been  drawn  by  Dr.  Van  H.  Manning,  Directw 
of  the  Bureau. 

In  general,  the  decrease  in  heating  value  of  natural  g» 
from  the  removal  of  gasoline  is  greatly  overestimated.  One 
gallon  of  gasoline  In  the  natural  gas  burned  by  the  domestic 
consumer  of  gas  is  worth  to  him  about  \^i  cents  in  heat 
value,  while  this  same  gallon  of  gasoline  to  the  automobile 
owner  is  worth  25  lo  30  cents.  Taking  the  gasoline  out  of 
the  gas,  one  gallon  will  equal  35  cubic  feet  of  gas,  but  this  is 
not  taken  from  the  consumer,  because  his  gas  is  measured  al 
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his  home  m^ter  and  he  obtains  1,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  irre- 
spective of  whether  the  gasoHne  is  removed  or  not. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  even  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  removal  of  the  gasoline  from  the  natural  gas  is  a 
positive  benefit  to  the  consumer.  Without  these  gasoline 
plants,  great  difficulty  has  been  found  by  the  gas  companies 
in  the  condensation  of  the  gasoline  and  water  in  the  pipe 
lines,  the  gasoHne  and  water  disintegrating  the  rubber  gas- 
kets in  the  couplings,  resulting  in  a  large  leakage  of  gas  and 
the  consequent  lowering  of  the  pressure.  Therefore  the 
taking  of  the  gasoline  is  a  safeguard  to  the  consumer  that  he 
will  not  be  without  gas  at  serious  times  by  reason  of  leakage. 
The  installation  of  these  plants  eliminates  most  of  the  line 
trouble  and  gives  better  service  to  the  public. 

Furthermore,  several  hundred  million  gallons  of  gaso- 
line of  the  highest  fuel  value  and  adaptability  are  added  to 
the  country's  supply,  which  the  Bureau  avers  would  be  prac- 
tically wasted  if  not  taken  from  the  pipes. 

There  is  still  another  reason,  as  the  Bureau  sees  it,  for 
extracting  this  gasoline  from  the  natural  gas.     All  gasoline 
obtained  in  this  manner  has  what  is  known  as  a  low  boiling 
point;  that  is,  it  vaporizes  easily,  and  this  makes  it  valuable 
in  starting  automobiles,  especially  in  cold  weather.     So  val- 
uable is  this  gasoline  for  this  purpose,  that  refiners  use  all  this 
supply  in  blending  with  straight-run  gasoline  with  a  higher 
boiling  point,  in  order  to  produce  a  gasoline  that  the  auto- 
mobile can  use  without  difficulty.     The  importance  of  this 
is  seen  in  the  belief  that  if  the  refiners  were  deprived  of  this 
gasoline  from  natural  gas  for  blending  purposes,  the  auto- 
J.J    mobiles  of  the  country  would  have  more  difficulty  in  using 
-  j    the  gasoline  now  on  the  market.     It  is  even  possible  that  the 
^j   absence  of  this  high  quality  gasoline  might  precipitate  a 
t  J  crisis  in  the  gasoline  market." 
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»  GASOLINE  BY  THE  CHARCOAL  ABSORPTION 
PROCESS* 

"Two  methods  of  extracting  gasoline  from  natural  gas 
— compression  and  oil  absorption — are  now  used  extenavely. 
while  refrigeration  is  used  to  a  limited  extent.  The  charcoal 
process,  a  recent  development,  operating  on  entirely  new  and 
scientific  principles,  compares  most  favorably  with  either  of 
these  methods.  It  produces  higher  yields  and  a  better  grarfe 
of  gasohne.  It  does  not  require  hea\'y  initial  installation 
costs  and  can  be  operated  more  cheaply.  The  apparatus  has 
longer  life  and  is  not  subjected  to  inefficiency  due  to  wear, 
Its  adaptability  to  field  conditions  is  enhanced  by  the  fart 
that  it  operates  on  either  lean  or  rich  gas  at  either  high  or 
low  pressures. 

This  year  there  will  be  practically  300.000,000  gallons  rf 
gasoline  produced  from  natural  gas.  Where  the  salable 
vapors  in  the  gas  are  over  a  gallon  per  thousand  cubic  feet, 
it  is  possible  to  recover  a  considerable  proportion  by  directly 
compressing  and  cooling  the  entire  volume  of  gas.  What 
the  salable  vapors  in  the  gas  are  not  so  plentiful,  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  resort  to  the  oil  absorption  process,  which  is 
simply  a  method  whereby  the  desirable  vapors  are  concen- 
trated by  partial  fractionation  so  that  pressure  and  cooling 
may  be  effectively  applied  as  in  the  original  compression 
process.  The  gas  is  made  to  bubble  or  flow  through  absorb- 
ers where  the  gas  comes  in  contact  with  a  high-boiling  mineml 
oil  or  naphtha  whicli  absorbs  the  heavier  fractions  in  excess  of 
the  lighter  ones.  The  oil  or  naphtha  is  then  subjected  to 
steam  or  direct  heat  to  vaporize  again  the  absorbed  fractions 
so  that  they  may  later  be  condensed  by  cooling  and  com- 
pression. 

Disadvantages  of  the  Compression  and  Absorption  Pro- 
cesses— There  are  several  features  of  the  present  processes 
which  are  considered  obnoxious  by  practical  operators. 

urreU,  G.  G.  Ohertell  mnd  C.  L.  Vonn.    
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Both  the  oil  absorption  and  compression  systems  require 
considerable  pressure.  The  oil  absorption  may  be  used  at 
low  pressures,  but  it  is  not  considered  good  practice  because 
of  the  low  saturations  which  must  be  adhered  to.  These 
high  pressures  are  not  only  expensive  to  produce  but  mean 
large  outlays  for  repairs  and  renewal  of  machinery.  They 
also  increase  the  danger  of  explosions. 

Quite  a  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  marketing  the 
product  because  of  the  large  amount  of  so-called  **wild" 
vapors  which  it  contains.  These  vapors  are  the  lower  boiling 
fractions  which  have  been  absorbed  and  condensed  in  the 
higher  boiling  fractions  by  the  compression,  cooling  and  sol- 
vent action  of  the  liquid.  It  has  been  apparent  to  many 
men  for  some  time  that  a  method  whereby  a  sharp  fraction- 
ation could  be  obtained  would  eliminate  much  of  this  trouble. 
Methods  of  hot  blending  and  steam  treatment  have  been 
used  with  varying  success  as  a  substitute  for  the  original  frac- 
tionation, but  all  admit  that  there  is  still  much  room  for 
improvement. 

The  present  oil  plants  are  far  from  simple  either  in  num- 
ber of  units  or  operation.  Constant  supervision  is  neces- 
sary if  the  oil  plant  is  to  be  operated  at  as  high  a  degree  of 
efficiency  as  75  per  cent  of  gasoline  extraction. 

From  the  standpoint  of  pressures  used,  of  quality  of 
product,  of  efficiency  of  extraction,  of  simplicity  of  apparatus 
^.  and  operation,  and  of  cost,  a  new  process,  one  working  on  an 
^     entirely  new  principle,  has  been  demanded. 

Charcoal  Absorption  Process — ^The  charcoal  absorption 

I-    process  consists  of  bringing  the  natural  gas  into  intimate 

?'    contact  with  activated  charcoal,  in  the  capillaries  of  which 

the  vapors  are  condensed  and  the  dried  gas  allowed  to  return 

wr.    to  the  distribution  lines.     When  a  predetermined  saturation 

jj  of  absorbed  vapors  has  been  attained  in  the  charcoal,  the  gas 

!   is  allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  a  fresh  supply  of  carbon. 

1   The  vapors  retained  in  the  first  mass  of  charcoal  are  then 
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evacuated  by  distilling  off  with  superheated  steam,  condensed 
in  water-cooled  condensers,  blended  and  stored  preparator\- 
to  marketing.  Fig.  12.t  is  a  flow  sheet  diagram  of  the  plant. 
Activated  Charcoal — The  charcoal  best  suited  for  the 
successful  operation  of  the  process  is  made  from  coconut 
shells  by  the  steam  activation  process  developed  during  and 
since  the  war.  Charcoals  made  by  other  metliods  do  not 
possess  sufficient  absorptivity  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  recoven- 
and  therefore  are  of  no  use  in  this  process.  Even  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  the  better  grades  of  charcoal,  those  testing  from 
fifty  to  sixty  minutes  by  the  accelerated  cblorpicrin  test,*  bad 
not  been  produced  in  quantity. 

Any  charcoal  suitable  for  absorption  of  vapors  from  gas 
must  be  capable  of  readily  condensing  and  retaining  large 
quantities  of  liquid  in  capillary  equilibrium  with  its  vapor 
and  at  the  same  time  ofTer  a  minimum  resistance  against 
recovery.  It  has  been  found  when  applied  to  gasoline  pro- 
duction, if  coconut  charcoal  is  activated  up  to  forty,  fifty  « 
sixty  minutes  for  the  absorption  service  time,  that  the  reten- 
livity  factor  tends  to  decrease  above  fifty  minutes.  The 
curves  given  in  Fig.  126-2  A  were  obtained  with  our  stand- 
ard laboratory  testing  outfit,  the  glycerine  distillation  meth- 
od being  used  in  obtaining  the  data.  It  will  be  noted  that 
there  is  not  a  great  amount  of  difTerence  in  the  maximums  of 
the  curves.  The  big  difference  is  in  their  decrease  in  efficiency 
due  to  oversaturation.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  retentiviiy 
fimction.  Fig.  126-2  B  shows  the  same  cur\'es  corrected  for 
gravity.  The  twenty -minute  materia!  shows  a  large  lack  of 
retentivity,  probably  due  to  the  shallow  capillaries.  The 
fifty-minute  material  shows  up  best  here,  due  no  doubt  to 
the  capillaries  being  of  the  correct  size  to  permit  of  selectioD 
a  term  which  we  shall  discuss  later.  Fifty  to  sijcty -minute 
charcoal  will  absorb  trnvn  \y  to  \^  ^^t  cent  of  its  own  weight 
and  retain  the  saVaWe  vav^^s  \crt  \a'Lw  i;«^ciwt^>j . 
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One  very  essential  feature  that  the  charcoal  must  possess 
is  what  we  term  selective  absorption.  Natural  gas  consists 
of  the  gases  and  vapors  of  the  paraffine  hydrocarbon  series, 
the  higher  members  of  which  have  an  appreciable  vapor  pres- 
sure at  the  temperature  of  the  gas.  When  the  gas  is  first 
brought  into  contact  with  the  charcoal  the  lighter,  high- 
volatile  vapors,  such  as  ethane,  propane,  butane,  etc.,  are 
absorbed  in  the  capillaries,  but  as  the  saturation  increases  a 
selection  or  equilibrium  adjustment  takes  place  with  the 
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result  that  these  high  vapor  prtssure  and  undesirable  fractions 
pass  out  with  the  gas.  The  heavier  fractions  are  thus  isolated 
and  can  then  be  condensed  after  steam  distillatioD  without 
the  use  of  high  pressures.  Regulation  of  the  vapor  tensioD 
of  the  filial  product  is  thus  obtained  by  preventing  llie  ab- 
sorption of  the  higher  boiling  fractions. 

The  size  of  the  granules  of  charcoal  should  be  from  8  lo 
14  mesh.  Smaller  mesh  material  has  slightly  greater  ab- 
sorbing qualities,  but  the  resistance  to  the  gas  passage  rapidly 
increases  as  the  size  of  the  granules  decreases.  Gas  flowing 
through  a  column  of  charcoal  5  ft.  in  depth  at  the  rate  of  W 
cu.  ft.  per  hour  per  sq.  in.  of  base  surface  and  flowing  against 
atmospheric  pressure  will  show  a  retardation  of  from  1  lo  2  | 
lb.  due  to  the  charcoal  resistance. 


Absorption — ^WTien  natural  gas  first  comes  into  contact 
with  charcoal  considerable  heat  is  developed,  which  is  tbe 
latent  heat  of  vaporization  from  the  condensing  vapors, 
^ter  a  few  minutes  the  temperature  stops  rising,  which  indi- 
s  th'at  selection  is  taking  place  and  the  heat  of  condensa- 
1  is  being  used  to  le-volatiUzc  the  highes 
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liqtiids,  which  must  be  eliminated  from  the  final  product. 
Many  investigators  have  ignored  this  phenomenon,  and  have 
stopped  when  no  more  heat  evolution  was  noticeable,  think- 
ing that  the  absorption  was  complete.  With  gas  rich  in 
vapors  we  have  observed  a  temperature  increase  of  60  deg. 
cent,  in  the  charcoal  due  to  the  latent  heat  in  condensation. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  entire  body  of  charcoal  increased 
60  deg.  simultaneously.  The  heated  volume  travels  in  a 
zone  in  the  direction  in  which  the  gas  flows.  When  using  a 
tube  of  charcoal  ]/i  inch  in  diameter  and  1  ft.  in  depth  and 
passing  rich  gas  at  the  rate  of  10  ft.  per  hr.,  the  heated  zone 
is  about  2  inches  in  depth. 

Table  111— HEAT  REQUIREMENTS* 

Weight  of  gallon  gasoline,  lb 5.5 

Saturation  of  13  per  cent  by  weight  required,  lb.  of  charcoal         42 . 3 

Specific  heat  of  charcoal 0.3 

Specific  heat  of  gasoline 0.58 

Latent  heat  of  gasoline,  B.t.u.  per  lb 100 

Average  b.p.  of  gasoline,  deg.  fahr 210 

Highest  temperature  of  distillation,  deg  fahr 400 

Temp)erature  of  charcoal  by  saturated  steam,  deg.  fahr 230 

Superheat  (400—230),  deg.  fahr 170 

Superheat  required  for  charcoal  (42.3  X  0.3  x  170) 2,157 

Heat  to  raise  charcoal  60  to  230  deg.  fahr 170 

Heat  required  to  raise  charcoal  60  to  230  (42.3  X  0.3  X  170)  2,157 

Distillation  of  60  per  cent  made  without  superheat. 
Heat  required  for  gasoline  distillation  (60  to  230  plus  latent 

heat)  (5.5  X  150  x  0.58)  +  (5.5  X  100),  B.t.u 1,030 

Superheat  required  for  40  per  cent  of  gasoline  distilled. ...  411 

Heat  required  for  first  60  per  cent  distilled,  B.t.u 618 

Total  heat  required  to  raise  to  temperature  of  superheat, 

B.t.u 2,775 

Total  amount  superheat  required,  B.t.u 2,568 

Theoretical  amount  of  heat  required,  B.t.u 5,343 

Specific  heat  superheated  steam  15  lb.  400  deg.  fahr 0.5 

Superheat  available  per  lb.  of  steam 0.5  X  (400—230),  B.t.u  85 

2568  ^  85,  lb.  of  water 30.21 

Boiler  feed  water,  deg.  fahr 200 

Boiler  heat  required,  (200  to  400  deg.  fahr.),  B.t.u.  per  lb.  1,089 
Total  amount  boiler  heat  required  (30.21   x  1089),  B.t.u.  32,900* 

Boiler  hp.  per  gal.  gasoline  per  day 0.045 

•  When  the  work  first  started  steam  consumption  v»as  tnucVv  >:\\?,VitT  \>ci«LT^  \>a\s 
theoretical  &gure.      Today,  as  a  result  of  various  economics  atteclcA  vX.  Vs  n^t's  ^iX^-aft 
19  tbe  theoretical 
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The  temperature  of  the  charcoal  at  the  beginning  of  j 
the  gas  passage  is  not  very  important  when  using  gas  of  low  ' 
gasoline  content.  It  quickly  gains  the  temperature  of  the 
incoming  gas.  A  loss  of  about  li  per  cent  in  final  recovery 
was  experienced  when  tests  were  run  with  the  initial  temper- 
ature of  the  charcoal  300  deg.  cent.  However,  the  temperature 
of  the  inflowing  gas  is  more  important.  Fig.  127  shows  that 
the  curve  of  recoverable  cfBciency  is  practically  a  straight 
line  function  of  the  temperature,  other  things  being  constant. 
This  curve  reaches  its  zenith  at  300  deg.  cent.  Above  that 
there  is  no  recovery  at  all. 


The  rate  at  which  absorption  takes  place  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  richness  of  the  gas  mixture.  For  gas  yielding  400 
gallons  of  gasoline  per  million  cubic  feet,  a  rate  of  40  cu,  ft. 
per  sq.  in.  of  base  surface  in  a  5  ft.  column  of  charcoal  is  nol 
too  high  a  rate.  Above  this  rale  the  back  pressure  due  to 
the  resistance  of  the  charcoal  itself  begins  to  enter  as  a  factor 
against  higher  rates.  Fig,  1 28  presents  graphically  a  series  ol 
experiments  on  rates  under  these  conditions. 

The  volume  of  gas  to  be  passed  is  determined  by  the 

nature  of  the  product  desired  by  the  operator.     If  he  desires 

a  very  volatile  product,  a  low  saturation  of  the  charcoal  must 

be  had  so  as  not  to  allow  selection  to  eliminate  too  much 

butane,  etc.     If  a  staple  low  volatile  product  is  desired,  more 

s  passed  and  the  selection  is  carried  as  far  as  desired. 

This  determines  the  nature  of  the  product  and  will  be  dis- 

I  cussed  later.     The  volume  to  be  passed  to  secure  the  maxi- 

I  mum  yields  for  the  different  grades  of  charcoal  may  easily 

e  calculated  by  the  curves  ^ven  in  Fig.  1 
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Distillation — ^After  absorption  has  been  completed,  it  is 
necessary  to  expel  the  condensed  vapors  from  the  charcoal. 
This  is  done  by  blowing  superheated  steam  directly  through 
the  charcoal.  The  superheat  should  be  as  high  as  local 
conditions  will  allow.  There  will  be  a  decrease  in  fuel  used 
per  gallon  of  gasoline  recovered,  as  the  temperature  of  the 
superheated  steam  is  increased  up  to  the  point  where  the 
radiation  factor  of  the  carrying  lines  and  the  efficiency  factor 
of  the  heater  itself  become  so  large  as  to  interfere.  Local 
conditions  affect  this  to  a  great  extent.  It  will  be  found, 
however,  that  under  ordinary  conditions  250*  deg.  cent,  may 
be  maintained  with  good  results. 

The  amount  of  steam  required  depends  upon  the  per- 
centage of  the  available  heat  that  is  utilized.  The  charcoal 
must  be  heated  to  200  deg.  cent,  to  dispel  the  heavier  fractions 
of  gasoline.  This  temperature  also  insures  an  active  absor- 
bent. The  work  done  is  mainly  derived  from  the  superheat. 
The  accompanying  calculations  show  that  theoretically  there 
are  about  5,343  B.t.u.  of  heat  required  to  produce  a  gallon 
of  gasoline  when  the  saturation  is  13  percent.  Table  111 
shows  the  heat  requirements. 

The  question  is  repeatedly  asked,  "Does  this  steam  dis- 
tillation injure  the  charcoal  for  the  other  absorptions?"  The 
steam  distillation  does  not  injure  the  absorptive  capacity. 
In  fact,  it  leaves  it  in  a  somewhat  better  condition  than  dry 
heating  would  conduce.  The  steam  drives  out  gases  and 
absorbed  vapors  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  than  will 
permit  condensation.  The  first  rush  of  cooling  gas  will  dis- 
place the  steam  and  the  first  condensation  will  be  of  the 
vapors  in  the  gas.  Fig.  129  (solid  lines)  shows  the  curves  for 
two  samples  of  charcoal,  one  of  which  was  being  used  for  the 
first  time  for  gasoline  absorption,  the  other  being  taken  from 
the  large  plant  after  serving  ninety-five  absorptions  and 
steam  distillations. 

*At  the  present  time,  (Aug.  1921),  a  temperature  of   185  deg.  cent.  (365  deg. 
fahr.)  is  used. 
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A  sample  of  charcoal  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  aii 
for  a  montii  was  divided  into  two  equal  portions.  One  portion 
was  heated  to  over  500  deg.  cent,  in  an  open  vessel  for  more 
than  two  hours,  and  the  otlier  was  treated  to  300  deg,  cent, 
with  superheated  steam.  The  portion  treated  withsuperheated 
steam  exhibits  an  absorption  curve  which  reaches  its  peak 
later  and  shows  more  retentivity  than  the  dry  heated  sample. 
Fig.  130  (dotted  lines)  shows  the  curves  for  this  experiment. 
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L  cooling  water  at  15  deg.  cent,  or  thereabout  very  efficient 
Mndensation  will  take  place  at  atmospheric  pressure. 
The  condensed  gasoline  and  water  flows  from  the  c 
3iser  into  a  separating  tank.     If  it  is  desired  to  blend  the 
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final  product  with  heavier  naphtha  to  reduce  its  vapor  pres- 
sure, that  may  also  be  done  at  this  point.  We  prefer  to 
blend  with  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  about  56  deg.B. naphtha. 
An  examination  of  the  gasoline  produced  has  brought  to 
light  the  fact  that  the  gravity  and  vapor  tension  of  this  gaso- 
line is  less  than  the  gravity  and  vapor  tension  of  that  made 
from  the  same  gas  by  either  compression  or  oil  absorption. 
Fig.  130  is  a  set  of  curves  illustrating  this  point.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this.  Conditions  under  which  the  con- 
densation is  made  affect  the  character  of  the  final  conden- 
sate. It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  charcoal  process 
gasoline  is  condensed  from  a  vapor-gas  system  under  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  This  is  in  direct  contract  to  the  methods 
of  condensation  used  in  the  compression  or  oil  absorption 
processes,  where  the  pressure  generally  ranges  between  90 
and  250  lb.  When  these  gasolines  are  placed  in  storage  or 
released  from  compression,  evaporation  begins  to  take  place 
immediately  and  desirable  fractions  of  the  gasoline  are  car- 
ried away  mechanically  with  the  escaping  undesirable  wild 
vapors. 
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The  method  by  which  the  condensation  is  carried  on  is 
also  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  character  of  the 
condensate.  The  charcoal  process  is  a  batch  process.  Con- 
secutive distillations  of  a  series  of  absorbers  are  made  rather 
than  continuous  distillations  of  a  single  still.  This  drives 
out  the  lighter  vapors  first  and  makes  possible  the  addition 
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of  the  blending  naphtha  to  the  fraction  that  actually  nesds 
blending.  If  there  are  any  very  volatile  vapors  left  in  the 
charcoal,  they  are  driven  out  first  by  the  lowest  temperature 
and  do  not  come  into  contact  with  the  salable  gasoline.  By 
the  oil  absorption  method,  which  is  a  continuous  process,  all 
fractions  are  driven  out  and  carried  to  the  compressors  to- 
gether. Here  iJie  salable  vapors  are  condensed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  very  volatile  vapors  under  pressure,  so  that  all 
the  salable  liquid  must  be  saturated  with  wild  vapors  at  the 
tempuraturt  and  pr(s^urc  used 
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A  third  explanation  for  the  better  quality  is  found  in 
the  method  of  absorption  itself.  We  have  ah-eady  mentioned 
selective  absorption,  which  gives  clear-cut  fractionation  con- 
trolled by  the  operator.  The  wild  vapors  are  practically  all 
re-evaporated  into  the  gas  within  the  absorber  itself,  thus 
preventing  their  presence  in  the  steam- distilled  vapors  and 

K"""'''""'''te  later  on. 
;rience  has  shown  that  the  product  from  charcoal 
>n  plants  has  3  lb.  less  vapor  tension  and  10  deg.  less 
lian  gasoline  made  by  an  oil  absorption  plant  oper- 
the  same  gas.  ^^^ 


Table  112— WEATHERING  TESTS 

1— FirsI  Pair.     Air  Temperiilurc  05  Dc;;,  fahr. 


Time 

Oil  absorption  ...        .   1,000  995 

Charcoal  absorption..     1.000       1,000 

11 — Second  Pair.     Air  Tempera 

Time  in  hours 0  1 

Oil  absorpiion  ..  1,000  994       at 

Charcoal  absorption.       1,000       1,000       9( 

in— Third  Pair.     Air  Temporal 


970   950   940   856 


345   935   933   890   830   828 
988   983   977   960   900   898 
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Referring  to  I'ig.  li-iD.we  see  the  results  of  applying  the 
standard  Bureau  of  Mines  distillation  test  to  the  gasoline 
produced  by  the  different  methods.  The  initial  boiling  point 
of  both  compression  and  oil  absorption  gasoline  is  from  5  to 
10  deg.  below  the  initial  boiling  point  of  the  charcoal  gasoline. 
The  final  boiling  points  and  the  residue  are  practically  the 
same.  The  curves  of  these  distillations  show  that  the  big 
gain  in  yield  is  in  the  recovery  of  that  product  boiling  between 
30  and  70  deg.  cent.,  or  within  the  range  of  the  ip»;i:it.auc=.  iwiCi 
About  73  per  cent  of  the  charcoaV  aVisovv^^^Q^  %«&- 
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oline  is  within  this  class.  Approximately  33  per  cent  of  the 
compression  and  38  per  cent  of  the  oil  absorption  are  coa- 
dcnsed  between  these  temperatures. 

The  same  series  of  tests  showed  that  93  per  cent  of  the 
charcoal  absorption  gasoline  is  recondensed  after  the  stand- 
ard Bureau  of  Mines  distillation  and  approximately  66  per 
cent  of  the  oil  absorption  and  63  per  cent  of  the  compression 
material  were  recovered.  None  of  these  samples  had  been 
blended  before  they  were  tested.  The  oil  absorption  sample 
had  been  made  under  a  final  pressure  of  90  lb. 

I'"ig,  131  is  a  curve  showing  the  application  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  distillation  test  to  three  different  fractions  of  char- 
coal absorption  gasoline.  This  brings  out  the  fact  that  the 
fractionation  was  very  sharp  and  even  the  first  cut  was  quite 
staple. 

The  weathering  losses  of  gasoline  made  by  the  charcoal 
process  are  very  light.  Table  112  shows  three  pairs  of  weath- 
ering tests,  comparing  samples  of  gasohne  taken  directly  from 
the  blender  of  a  charcoal  plant  and  gasoline  taken  from  the 
storage  tanks  of  an  oil  absorption  plant,  where  it  has  been 
allowed  to  weatlier  under  about  3  lb.  pressure  for  more  than 
two  weeks.  All  samples  were  blended  with  12J4  per  cent 
naphtha  56  deg.  B.  Each  pair  was  kept  under  the  same 
atmospheric  and  temperature  conditions. 

After  what  has  been  said  about  quality,  the  reader  may 
inter  that  the  yield  is  being  sacrificed.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
A  direct  comparison  between  an  oil  plant  and  a  charcoal 
plant  operating  on  very  lean  gas  showed  that  the  oil  plant 
averaged  around  125  gallons  per  milUon  cu.  ft.  of  gas  and 
had  a  weathering  loss  of  20  to  30  gallons  before  shipment. 
The  charcoal  plant  produced  an  average  of  203  gallons  of 
high  quaHty  gasoline  from  this  same  gas  on  the  same  days. 
The  reasons  for  this  wide  variation  between  the  two  plants 
are  numerous,  The  problem  of  bringing  every  particle  of 
gas  into  intimate  contact  vJrtb.  oi\  ca^aWve.  o'i  ^^xVna^the 
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commercial  vapors  has  always  been  difficult.  Many  kinds 
of  baffles  and  sprays  have  been  tried  with  varying  degrees  of 
success.  With  an  absorber  packed  with  from  8  to  14  mesh 
charcoal  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  proper  contact  for 
complete  extraction. 

The  absorption  of  the  vapors  by  a  solid  medium  is  gov- 
erened  by  conditions  entirely  different  from  those  governing 
the  absorption  by  a  liquid  which  depends  on  reduction  of 
molecular  area  of  the  dissolved  vapor.  It  is  the  capillaries 
of  the  charcoal  which  alter  the  vapor  tension  of  the  absorbed 
paraffine  and  make  the  absorption  possible.  The  degree  to 
which  the  capillaries  are  deepened  and  oxidized  free  from 
interfering  compounds  determines  the  absorptive  capacity  of 
any  particular  charcoal.  However,  difference  in  grades  of 
carbon  or  any  other  substance  which  might  be  used  for  the 
framework  of  these  capillaries  is  an  important  factor  which 
must  not  be  overl6bked  when  studying  the  conditions  gov- 
erning the  absorption  of  gasoline. 

The  absorption  process  is  actually  a  modification  of  the 
compression  process,  which  consists  of  concentrating  the  re- 
coverable vapors  before  applying  the  compression.  But  by 
the  compression  method  it  is  possible  to  condense  only  a 
certain  part  of  each  fraction  included  in  the  gas.  This  part 
is  determined  by  the  number  of  fractions  present,  by  the 
percentage  of  the  different  fractions  present  and  by  the 
temperature  and  pressure  employed.  It  is  only  a  specific 
application  of  the  partial  pressure  laws.  The  addition  of  air 
or  any  gas  not  condensible  at  the  working  pressures  means 
loss  in  efficiency. 

Plant — Suitable  apparatus  to  practice  the  charcoal  ab- 
sorption process  will  include  three  essential  units — viz.,  a 
power  unit  consisting  of  a  boiler  equipped  with  a  super- 
heater, an  absorber  unit  consisting  of  at  least  three  absorbers 
or  charcoal  containers,  and  a  condenser  unit  coTvs\^\!vcv'i^  <A 
coohng  coils  and  a  separation  and  blending  tatvVL?' 
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PART  FOURTEEN 

Gasoune 

PROPERTIES  AND  TESTING  LIQUID  HYDRO- 
CARBONS—TYPES OF  GASOLINE— PROPERTIES  OF 
GASOLINE— ANALYSIS  BY  DISTILLATION— BOIL- 
ING POINT— VAPOR  PRESSURE— GASOLINE  RULES 
—HEAT  VALUE  OF  OIL  AND  GASOLINE. 

Actual  standards  of  quality  of  gasoline  seem  to  vary 
with  advances  in  engine  design,  so  that  what  was  once  decid- 
edly poor  gasoline  can  now  be  successfully  used.  Probably 
the  limit  of  change  has  not  been  reached.  The  grades  of 
gasoline  now  on  the  market  do  not  necessarily  represent 
future  grades. 

Gasoline — ^This  name  has  been  appHed  broadly  to  the 
lighter  products  derived  from  petroleum,  ranging  in  gravity 
from  50  deg.  B.  to  the  high  gravity  products,  90  deg.  B. 
and  over,  which  are  extracted  from  the  still  gases  by  the 
compression  method. 

There  are  two  general  grades  of  gasoline:  the  normal 
gasoline  which  exists  naturally  in  petroleum;  and  the 
"cracked  gasoline",  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
hea\ier  products.  The  normal  gasoline  has  a  low  iodine 
absorption,  whereas  the  gasoUne  produced  by  the  cracking 
process  has  a  high  iodine  absorption. 

The  examination  of  gasoline  should  include  gravity  test, 
temperature  distillation,  the  determination  of  the  sulphur, 
and  the  iodine  absorption. 

Normal  gasoline  should   be  water-white  in  color,   of 
sweet  odor,  should  evaporate  without  leaving  any  stain  or 
appreciable  odor,  and  the  iodine  absorption  should  be  below 
5  per  cent.     Normal  gasoline  is  used,   or  latYvei  ^o\3\^\i^ 
used  in  all  dry-cleaning  establishments. 
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"Cracked"  gasoline,  as  the  name  implies,  is  likely  lo 
fluctuate  in  properties.  Speaking  generally,  and  of  its  appli- 
cation to  use  in  gas  engines,  it  should  show  a  low  initial  boil- 
ing point,  and  should  have  a  final  boiling  point  of  not  higher 
than  350  deg,  fahr.  As  long  as  tJiese  conditions  are  fuMlled, 
the  lowest  gravity  is  the  best  product. 

That  fraction  of  b.  p.  40  deg.  to  70  deg.  cent,  obtained 
in  the  refining  of  Pennsylvania  petroleum,  consists  largely 
of  pentane  and  bexane.  The  grades  of  gasoline  and  benzine 
made  from  Pennsylvania  petroleum  vary  in  gra^-ity  from 
5fi  deg.  B.  to  80  deg.  B.;  the  eight  grades  usually  marketed 
are  as  follows:  60,  62.  03,  64,  66.  68.  70  and  72  deg.  B. 

The  gasoline  used  for  automobile  purposes  varies  from 
60  deg.  to  74  deg.  B.  The  heavier  gravities  are  extensively 
used  for  mixing  paints  and  for  blending  with  condensed  gas 
gasoline;  the  lighter  grades  are  employed  in  tbe  manufacture 
of  rubber  cements  and  in  illumination.  Gasoline  from 
California  petroleum  usually  has  a  gravity  of  00  deg.  B. 

There  is  some  confusion  in  the  use  of  the  names  benzine. 
gasoline  and  naphtha,  but  the  best  practice  is  to  employ  the 
term  gasoline  for  any  mixture  of  light  hydrocarbons  intended 
for  use  in  any  kind  of  vaporizer,  i.  e.,  to  be  gasified  in  a  gas 
machine,  gasoline  torch,  gasoline  stove,  or  automobile  car- 
buretor. 

Benzine— That  fraction  of  b,  p.  70  deg.-120  deg.  cent. 
obtained  in  the  refining  of  petroleum.  Heptane  (C7H10)  is 
the  principal  constituent  of  the  benzine  from  Pennsylvania 
oil.  Totally  distinct  from  the  aromatic  hydrocarbon  ben- 
zene, CoHfi. 

Deodorized  benzine,  the  light  solvent  of  the  "V.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia,"  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.638 — 0.660  at 
25  deg.  (82  deg.— 89  deg.  B.)  and  a  b.  p.  of  45-60  deg.  cent. 
The  benzine  of  some  American  refiners — that  used  in  the 
oUclotli  and  varnish  industries — has  a  specific  gravity  of 
0.729  (62  deg.  ^,Ji0^thMs.G.^U-o:l«>. 
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Petroleum  Spirit — A  term  which  is  variously  used,  but 
is  sometimes  applied  to  a  petroleum  distillate  of  a  density 
of  0.71  to  0.74  and  a  boiling  point  of  90  deg.  to  140  deg.  cent. 
It  is  used  as  a  solvent. 

Some  refiners  have  employed  the  term  to  include 
naphthas  ranging  in  specific  gravity  from  0.679  to  0.745 
(76  deg.  to  58  deg.  B.) 

According  to  German  practice,  petroleum  spirit  used  as 
a  motor  fuel  should  contain  nothing,  or  at  the  very  most  5 
per  cent  boiling  above  100  deg.  cent. 

Rhigolene — The  most  volatile  liquid  fraction  obtained 
in  the  distillation  of  petroleum.  It  has  a  boiling  point  of 
18  deg.  cent,  and  consists  largely  of  pentane  (Kharirchkov, 
Nepht.  Dielo,  1899,  170);  its  specific  gravity  is  0.60. 

This  petroleum  ether  was  introduced  for  producing  local 
anesthesia  by  freezing  (Bigelow,  Chem.  News,  13 (1866), 244). 
In  * 'aether  anaestheticus  Konig"  four  parts  of  rhigolene  are 
mixed  with  one  part  of  absolute  ethyl  ether. 

The  term  rhigolene  has  also  been  applied  to  the  product 
described  under  cymogene;  specific  gravity,  0.625  to  0.636. 
Crude  naphtha  from  Pennsylvania  petroleum  yields  about  0.1 
per  cent  of  such  rhigolene. 

Kerosene — A  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  whose  average 
boiling  point  is  about  450  deg.  fahr.,  freed  on  the  one  hand 
from  gasoline  or  naphtha  and  on  the  other  hand  from  the 
heavy  hydrocarbons  that  belong  to  gas  oil  and  lubricating 
oil,  which  would  make  the  oil  act  badly  in  lamps.  Kerosene 
contains  nonane  (C9H20),  decane  (C10H22),  etc.,  and  is  used 
as  an  illuminating  oil.  The  following  are  the  rules  of  the 
New  York  Produce  Exchange  relating  to  kerosene:  "Refined 
petroleum  shall  be  standard  white  or  better,  with  a  burning 
test  of  110  deg.  fahr.  or  upward,  and  of  a  gravity  not  below 
44  deg.  B.,  ''United  States  Dispensatory"  standard. 

**The  burning  test  of  refined  petroleutiv  sVva\\\i^  ^^\.^t- 
mined  by  the  use  of  the  Saybolt  electric  \tvstr\xttvev\\-,  ^\^^ 
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shall  be  operated  in  arriving  at  a  result  as  follows:  In  110 
deg.  and  upward,  the  flashing-points,  after  the  first  flash 
(which  will  generally  occur  between  90  deg.  and  95  deg,). 
shall  be  taken  at  95  deg.,  100  deg.,  104  deg..  108  deg.,  110 
deg.,  112  deg..  and  115  deg.  In  120  deg.  and  upward,  after 
the  first  fla.sh,  at  110  deg..  105  deg.,  110  deg..  115  deg.,  118 
deg.,  120  deg..  122  deg.  and  125  deg.  In  130  deg.  and  up- 
ward, every  5  degrees  until  burning  point  is  reached." 

Two  well-known  kerosenes  from  Pennsylvsmia  petrol- 
eum possess  respectively  gravities  of  48.5  deg.  and  43  deg. 
and  fire  tests  of  150  deg.  fahr.  and  175  deg.  fahr. 

Generally  speaking,  the  burning  oils  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  are  of  the  following  grades;  Fire  lest, 
no  deg.  fahr.;  Abel  test,  70  deg.  fahr.  Fire  test,  120  deg- 
fahr.  Abel  test.  73  deg.  fahr.  Fire  test,  150  deg.  fahr. 
The  last  mentioned  is  nominally  "water- white,"  and  the 
others  range  in  color  from  "prime-white"  to  "standard- 
white"  (straw  color  to  pale  yellow), 

TYPES  OF  GASOLINE 

There  are  at  present  on  the  market  types  of  gasoline 
produced  by  several  general  methods.  These  may  be  class- 
ified as  follows: 

1.  "Straight"  refinery  gasoline. 

2.  Blended  casinghead  gasoline.  | 

3.  Cracked  and  blended  gasoline.  I 
"Straight"  Refinery  Gasoline— "Straight"  refinery  gas-    1 

olines  are  produced  by  methods  that  vary  somewhat  in  dif-  ' 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  but  in  general  are  similar. 
Crude  oil  is  distilled  in  a  fire  still  and  a  cut  made  when  the 
gravity  of  the  product  reaches  some  predetermined  mark. 
So-called  crude  naphtha,  or  benzine,  is  acid  refined  and  steam 
distilled.  Several  products  of  different  ranges  of  volatifity 
maj-  be  produced,  or  the  steam  distillation  may  simply  sep- 
arate the  product  from  the  less  volatile  bottoms,  which  go 
into  the  burning  oil  stock. 


"Straight"  refinery  gasoline.s  are  generally  characterized 
by  a  low  content  of  unsaturated  and  aromatic  hydrocarbons, 
and  by  a  distillation  range  free  from  marked  irregularities. 

Blended  Casinghead  Gasolines — "Straight"  casinghead 
gasoline  is  too  volatile  for  general  use,  and  before  being  mark- 
eted, is  generally  blended  with  enough  heav-y  naphtha  to 
produce  a  mixture  that  can  be  used  safely  and  is  moderately 
cheap.  In  general,  blended  casinghead  gasoline  is  charac- 
terized by  a  volatility  range  that  shows  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  constituents  of  low  and  of  high  boiling  points, 
but  a  lack  of  intermediate  products.  Frequently,  however, 
the  blending  is  done  in  a  manner  difficult  to  detect,  the  nat- 
ural gas  gasoline  being  used  in  moderately  small  proportion 
with"heavy"straight-rim  naphtha  in  order  to  make  a  product 
having  a  desirable  percentage  of  I'olatile  constituents. 

As  regards  its  chemical  properties,  blended  casinghead 
gasoline  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  "straight"  refinery 
products  of  the  same  distillation  range.  Characteristic  phy- 
sical properties  of  blended  gasolines  are  due  wholly  to  the 
details  of  blending. 

Cracked  or  Synthetic  Gasolines — Important  factors  in 
the  present  supply  of  gasoline  on  the  market  are  the  cracked 
or  synthetic  gasolines.  These  are  being  marketed  in  enor- 
mous quantities,  largely,  if  not  altogether,  in  the  form  of 
blends  with  "straight"  refinery  and  casinghead  gasoline. 

Cracked  gasolines  are  similar  to  "straight"  relinery 
products  in  most  physical  and  chemical  properties,  but  differ 
chemically  in  containing  varj'ing  percentages  of  unsaturated 
and  aromatic  hydrocarbons.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
these  constituents,  if  present  in  moderate  proportion,  do  not 
decrease  the  value  of  a  gasoline.  Also,  competent  authori- 
ties generally  concede  that  by  proper  engine  equipment  and 
adjustment  it  is  possible  to  use  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  in 
practically  unlimited  propt^rtion,  although  extensive  experi- 
d  proof  of  this  latter  point  does  not  seem  to  be  available 
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^B  PROPERTIES  OF  GASOLINE 

The  essentially  desirable  properties  of  gasoline  may  be 
summarized  briefly  as  follows: 

(1)  The  gasoline  should  not  contain  too  large  a  per- 
centage of  highly  volatile  products,  which  tend  to  cause 
large  evaporation  losses  and  excessive  danger  in  handling 
and  storage,  but  should  have  sufficient  volatile  constitueals 
to  permit  starting  an  engine  under  reasonably  unfavorable 
conditions  without  preheating. 

(2)  The  gasoline  should  not  contain  any  considerate 
percentages  of  heavy  or  nonvolatile  constituents,  which  afta 
atomization  into  the  engine  cylinders  can  not  be  completely 
vaporized  and  burned. 

(3)  The  gasoline  should  not  contain  a  material  which 
after  combustion  leaves  a  residue  that  collects  in  the  motor. 

(4)  The  gasoline  should  be  free  from  substances  that 
attack  metal,  either  before  or  after  combustion.  Unremoved 
acid  (used  in  refining)  falls  under  this  head. 

(5)  Neither  the  gasoUne  nor  its  products  nf  combustioa 
should  have  a  strong  or  markedly  disagreeable  odor,  because 
of  this  being  objectionable  to  users  of  automobiles. 

(6)  The  gasoline  should  be  free  from  noncombustible 
material,  such  as  water,  sediment,  acid,  etc. 

These  stated  requirements  are  simple  in  principle  and  are 
almost  axiomatic.  The  chief  problem  is  to  fix  limits,  defined 
by  actual  tests,  that  will  satisfy  the  desirable  conditions. 

Color — Color  is  of  some  importance,  because  it  serves 
as  an  index  of  other  qualities.  Properly  refined  gasolines 
are  water  white,  and  hence  it  seems  desirable  to  include  a 
color  requirement  in  specifications  for  gasoline.  It  does  not, 
however,  seem  necessary  to  employ  a  test  involving  any  sort 
of  a  tintometer,  as  the  rough-and-ready  method  of  looking 
through  the  bottom  of  a  4  ounce  sample  bottle  is  adequate- 
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Odor — Gasoline  should  be  free  from  rank  and  disagree- 
able odors,  as  these  cause  discomfort  of  users,  especially  if 
the  odor  has  a  tendency  to  cling  to  the  clothing.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  fix  any  definite  standard  for  odor  as 
to  cither  quality  or  strength.  The  older  requirements  de- 
manded the  sweet,  pleasant  odor  characteristic  of  high-test 
uncracked  distillates.  With  the  present  necessity  of  using 
cracked  gasoline  this  requirement  has  become  impossible 
and  the  requirement  of  odor  must  be  left  in  rather  indefinite 
form. 

Foreign  Matter — Gasoline  should  obviously  be  free  from 
water  and  other  foreign  matter.  Water  is  seldom  present 
in  gasoline  and  is  always  easy  to  detect,  as  the  two  liquids 
are  mutually  insoluble. 

Acidity — Obviously,  too,  gasoline  should  not  contain 
any  acid  from  the  refining  process.  This,  however,  seems  to 
be  a  failing  from  which  market  products  are  largely  free. 
Acidity  may  be  detected  by  shaking  a  sample  of  the  sus- 
pected gasoline  thoroughly  with  a  small  quantity  of  water 
and  testing  the  water  with  blue  litmus  paper. 

Heating  Value — No  data  is  at  hand  to  show  the  effects 
of  calorific  power  on  the  usefulness  of  a  gasoline.  However, 
the  actual  variations  in  calorific  power  for  different  kinds  of 
gasoline  seem  to  be  relatively  small,  and  as  the  mechanical 
energy  developed  in  the  engine  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  heat 
produced,  these  variations  may  be  regarded  as  negligible. 
Some  recent  experiments  have  shown  that  gasolines  of 
widely  differing  physical  properties  varied  only  by  a  maxi- 
mum of  2  per  cent  in  calorific  value  per  unit  weight. 

Unsaturated  Hydrocarbons — The  effect  of  unsaturated 
hydrocarbons  on  the  properties  of  gasoline  is  another  matter 
that  has  not  been  worked  out  completely.  As  already  stated, 
there  is  conclusive  evidence  showing  that  gasolines  contain- 
ing moderate  percentages  of  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  can 
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be  used  with  tntirc  satisfaction,  but  it  is  not  yet  definitdy 
established  that  the  presence  of  unlimited  proportions  of 
these  constituents  causes  no  disadvantage. 

In  view  of  present  market  conditions  it  does  not  srem 
desirable  to  emphasize  any  requirements  that  may  interftn 
with  the  development  of  cracking  processes,  as  this  nm 
seems  to  offer  the  greatest  possibility  of  conserving  the  coim- 
try's  petroleum  resources. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  preparing  to  publish  the  results 
of  a  study  of  the  comparative  advantages  of  ^'arious  analy- 
tical methods  of  determining  degrees  of  unsaturation.  This 
study  has  shown  that  the  acid-heat  test,  largely  used  1^ 
refiners,  is  little  better  than  quahtative,  and  determinatiao 
of  iodine  absorption  by  the  Hanus  method,  though  accunte 
and  fairly  rapid,  requires  some  little  skill  of  tnanipulatica 
on  the  part  of  the  operator.  If  experimental  details  arc 
properly  regulated,  the  measurement  of  the  percentage  ab- 
sorbed by  ordinary  sulphuric  acid  seems  on  the  whole  the 
most  desirable  method. 

Specific  Gravity — Specific  gravity  in  itself  is  of  voy 

slight  significance  in  determining  the  properties  of  gasolioC' 

It  may  serve  as  an  index  of  other  properties,  particularly 

volatility,  if  knowledge  is  at  hand  regarding  the  source  and 

method  of  production  of  a  gasoline.     The  determination  of 

gravity  has  been  and  probably  always  will  be  one  of  the  most 

useful  tests  that  the  refiner  employs,  but  it  is  of  but  little 

value  to  the  analyst  who  does  not  possess  sufficient  additional 

information  to  make  proper  interpretation  of  gravity  results. 

Methods  of  determining  gravity  are  too  well  known  to 

need  discussion.     The  tvpe  of  instrument  chosen    may  be 

hydrometer,  displacement  balance  (such  as  Westphal).  or 

a  suitable  pycnomcter,  according  to  the  quantity  of  gasoline 

I    to  be  tested.     Of  these  instruments  the  hydrometer  is  most 

I  convenient,  the  pycnomeler\cBs^.ccitwe(\\eTi.v.   "Vat 

}  of  the  detertnination  sho«id  be  -NWEvm  ft.\  \»  ^A  -ga 
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Gravity  is  generally  expressed  as  the  ratio  of  the  densities  of 
oil  and  water  at  the  temperature  of  60  deg.  fahr. 

Volatility — Volatility  is  the  basic  property  that  deter- 
mines the  grade  and  usefulness  of  a  gasoline.  Unfortunately 
its  influence  is  not  simple  enough  for  adequate  discussion  in 
a  few  words,  chiefly  because  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  various  characteristics  of  volatility  are  so  balanced 
that  no  one  characteristic  can  be  said  to  be  either  entirely 
desirable  or  entirely  imdesirable.  F'or  example,  the  presence 
of  considerable  percentages  of  low-boiling  constituents  in 
gasoHne  would  seem  desirable  in  that  they  permit  easy  start- 
ing of  a  cold  engine.  Against  this  advantage  are  the  high 
prices  of  such  gasoHnes  and  the  considerable  evaporation 
losses,  the  latter  tending  to  increase  the  danger  in  storage 
and  handhng. 

General  consideration  of  the  numerous  factors  involved 
has  led  to  the  following  conclusions  regarding  the  desirable 
characteristics  of  the  volatility  of  motor  gasoline. 

Gasoline  should  contain  a  moderate  but  not  excessive 
proportion  of  low-boiling  constituents,  enough  to  permit 
easy  starting  of  a  cold  engine,  but  not  enough  to  make 
evaporation  losses  excessive. 

Gasoline  should  have  a  total  volatility  range  wide 
enough  to  include  constituents  that  have  a  high,  but  not  too 
high,  boiling  point.  For  economic  reasons  affecting  both  the 
individual  user  and  the  country  as  a  whole,  this  volatility 
range  should  be  such  that  the  gasoline  contains  the  largest 
possible  percentage  of  the  original  crude  oil.  It  should  not, 
however,  be  wide  enough  to  exceed  the  limits  of  the  vaporiz- 
ing power  of  the  automobile  engine. 

These  two  factors  are  not  the  only  ones  involved  in  the 
problem  of  volatility  limits;  but  if  properly  attended  to 
they  generally  take  care  of  other  essential  features,  such  as 
"flexibility,"  freedom  from  carbon  deposition,  and  develop- 
ment of  maximum  power. 
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Discussing  the  essential  properties  of  gasoline  is  rela- 
tively easy  when  only  general  principles  receive  considera- 
tion. Also,  it  is  relatively  simple  to  outline  rational  speci- 
fications for  a  grade  of  gasoline  that  under  most  conditions 
will  satisfy  the  great  majority  of  users.  In  other  words,  it 
is  easy  to  describe  in  general  terms  the  desirable  limits  of 
volatility  and  reasonably  easy  to  give  figiu-es  that  come 
safely  within  the  limits.  To  define  the  real  limits  instead  d 
stating  figures  safely  within  them  is,  however,  a  totally 
different  problem,  one  involving  a  number  of  factors  that 
can  not  be  disregarded.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  upper  limit  of  volatility  is  fixed  by  average 
present-day  motor  construction. 

The  low  limit,  or  rather  the  percentage  of  constituents 
volatile  enough  to  insure  ready  starting  of  a  motor,  varie 
with  the  design  of  the  engine,  and  also  with  existing  tem- 
perature conditions.  It  is  obvious  that  to  "start"  satisfac- 
torily, gasoline  must  contain  more  low-boiling  constituents 
in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer,  and  more  in  cold  climates 
than  in  mild.  AU  of  these  considerations  emphasize  the 
impossibility  of  fixing  temperature  limits  that  will  in  all 
cases  economically  and  satisfactorily  define  the  product 
"gasoline."  In  general  usage  "gasoline"  is  thought  of  as 
something  that  will  start  an  automobile  engine  and  keep  it 
going  when  started.  The  "goodness"  of  the  gasoline  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  average  user  depends  largely  on  the 
ease  of  starting  and  only  in  a  minor  way  on  the  possible 
mileage  per  gallon  or  on  freedom  from  carbon  deposJtion. 

ANALYSIS  BY  DISTILLATION 

"Distillation  Methods— The  distillation  methods  now 

generally  used  in  the  Jalinratories  of  refiners  vary  in  some 

details,  but  are  mostly  modifications  of  the  Englcr-Ubbe- 

lMM|de  method.     This  method  has  various  basic  deficiencies 

^^^■fa  inadequate  for  the  analysis  of  crude  oil^ 
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shown  by  some  recent  experiments  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.* 
It  is  possible  that  a  modification  of  the  Hempel  method 
employed  by  the  bureau  for  this  work  and  also  for  a  recent 
studyt  of  the  properties  of  gasoline,  might  be  more  satisfac- 
tory for  general  testing  purposes.  However,  the  Engler- 
Ubbelohde  methods  are  so  widely  employed  that  they  seem 
as  little  likely  to  be  abandoned  as  the  Baume  gravity  scale. 
For  examining  gasoline  the  method  is  more  nearly  adequate 
than  for  examining  crude  oil,  because  all  that  is  necessary 
is  a  uniform  basis  of  comparison  for  different  gasolines. 

The  use  of  the  various  modifications  is  determined 
chiefly  by  the  amount  of  information  sought.  In  some 
laboratories  it  is  customary  to  determine  only  the  initial 
boiling  point  and  the  *end*  or  *dry  'point,  the  latter  being  the 
highest  temperature  registered  by  the  thermometer  at  the 
end  of  the  distillation.  The  initial  boiling  point  is  variously 
taken,  but  generally  the  temperature  is  read  when  the  first 
or  the  fifth  drop  falls  from  the  end  of  the  condenser. 

Sometimes  analyses  are  more  elaborate  and  the  temp- 
erature is  read  for  each  5  or  10  per  cent  distilled  and,  if  de- 
sired, the  gravities  of  the  various  fractions  are  determined. 

Laboratory  practice  differs  in  respect  to  the  size  of  the 
distilling  flask  and  the  quantity  of  gasoline  taken  as  an 
original  charge.  The  original  Engler  flask  was  designed  to 
hold  100  cc.  of  oil.  When  only  initial  boiling-point  and 
end-point  determinations  are  to  be  made  this  size  is  generally 
used.  However,  there  are  certain  disadvantages  from  the 
use  of  so  small  a  quantity.  When  percentage  cuts  are  to 
be  made  many  laboratories  use  larger  flasks  of  such  dimen- 
sions as  to  give  about  the  same  proportionate  degree  of  frac- 
tionation as  is  attained  by  the  original  100  cc.  flask.  Charges 
of  200  cc.  and  of  either  400  or  500  cc.  are  often  distilled, 

♦  Rittman.  W.  P.,  and  Dean.  E.  W..  The  Analytical  Distillation  o(  Pet\o\«:\\m. 
Bulletin  126,  Bureau  of  Mines,  1916.  pp.  1-75;  Jour.  Ind.  and  V.u%.  CVv^ivtv.,  no\ A\ 
1916.  pp.  lAft-lPft  76i-7e0. 

fRJttmaa.  W.  P.,  Jacobs,  W.  A.,  and  Dean.  R.  W..  work  cW^A. 
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the  latter  being  taken  when  the  specific  gravities  of  small 
fractions  are  to  be  measured  with  hydrometers. 

In  formulating  specifications  the  conditions  of  distilla- 
tion must  be  exactly  defined  in  order  to  permit  equitable 
settlemeiit  of  disputes.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  for 
the  distillation  of  gasoline  the  results  of  all  of  the  open-flask 
methods  agree  pretty  closely,  and  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
for  the  testing  laboratories  of  refineries  to  discard  present 
methods  unless  products  approach  permissible  limits  very 
closely. 

The  advantages  in  using  the  various  sizes  of  charges 
are  more  or  less  evenly  balanced.  The  use  of  400  or  500  cc. 
is  probably  most  convenient  when  it  is  desirable  to  measure 
the  gravities  of  fractions.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  in  the 
past  favored  200  cc.  for  its  own  experiments  because  the 
volume  of  the  distillates  permitted  gravity  measurements 
with  the  Westphal  balance,  which  has  been  employed  instead 
of  the  hydrometer. 

In  the  present  analytical  methods  for  gasoline  it  has 
not  seemed  necessary  either  to  separate  fractions  or  to 
measure  gravities.  Hence  one  of  the  chief  advantages  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  large  original  charges  vanished. 
There  remain  certain  mechanical  advantages,  particularly 
as  regards  minimization  of  experimental  error,  but  it  finally 
seemed  that  for  the  needs  of  the  present  work  the  100  cc. 
charge  is  most  desirable. 

The  sample  of  gasoline  to  be  examined  can  be  sliipj)ed 
in  the  convenient  4  ounce  sample  bottle,  which  is  in  common 
use  in  the  petroleum  industry.  In  addition,  an  experiment 
can  be  made  quickly,  and  the  results  are  accurate  enough  for 
general  purposes.  The  chief  advantage,  however,  is  that  the 
method  is  alreadv  so  standardized  that  it  is  not  an  innova- 
tion. 
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'I'ht  Atniriiaii  Society  for  Testing  Materials  has  had 
occasion  to  adopt  a  distillation  metliod  for  the  petroleum 
products  used  as  turpentine  substitutes,  and  this  method, 
witli  one  or  two  minor  modifications,  seems  highly  desirable 
for  use  with  gasoline.  The  apparatus  is  standard  aod  can 
be  readily  purchased;  the  details  of  manipulation  are  simple 
and  yield  satisfactorj-  results.  The  method  and  apparatus 
are  described  in  detail  on  a  later  page,  but  a  genera]  descrip- 
tion seems  desirable  here.  -The  method  involves  the  use  of 
a  thermometer  of  standard  dimensions,  a  standard  100  ct 
Knglcr  flask,  and  an  ice-cooled  metal  condenser  tube  set  at 
an  angle  of  75  deg.  from  the  perpendicular.  The  gasoline  j 
is  distilled  at  standard  rate  of  4  to  5  cc.  a  minute,  tempera-  | 
ture  readings  being  made  as  each  10  per  cent  has  distilled 
and  when  the  end  or  dry  point  is  reached.  The  latter  is  the 
highest  temperature  read  on  the  thermometer  after  the  flask 
boils  dry. 

It  has  been  customary  in  the  past  to  read  as  the 
initial  point,  the  temperature  at  which  the  first  drop  falls. 
This  point  is  difficult  to  measure  accurately,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  advantage  in  using  it  instead  of  the  more  con- 
venient 10  or  20  per  cent  mark.  It  seems  that  the  gasohne 
should  be  defined  by  four  points,  which  may  conveniently 
be  the  20  per  cent  mark,  the  50  per  cent  mark,  the  90  per 
cent  mark,  and  the  dry  point.  Some  controversy  has  arisen 
as  to  tlie  desirability  of  a  90  per  cent  temperature  instead  of 
the  95  per  cent  temperature.  The  former  has  the  advantage 
of  greater  ease  of  accurate  determination.  The  tatter  is 
preferred  by  some  chemists,  seemingly  on  general  principles, 
without  very  definitely  founded  evidence.  It  is  thought 
that  by  using  the  90  per  cent  temperature  and  the  dry  point 
all  needs  are  met,  and  experimental  difficulties  are  avoided. 

Satisfactory   figures   for  these  points  insure  the  foUi 
ing  desirable  qualities  ol  a  gasoWe:-. 
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(a)  Enough  moderately  low-boiling  constituents  to  per- 
mit easy  starting  of  a  motor; 

(b)  Not  enough  low-boiling  constituents  to  cause 
undue  tendency  toward  evaporation  losses; 

(c)  Fairly  uniform  boiling  range  and  not  too  great  a 
percentage  of  constituents  boiling  at  higher  temperatures; 

(d)  -Only  a  very  small  percentage  of  constituents  of 
vo'y  high  boiling  point.  In  other  words,  not  too  high  an 
end  point. 

Requirement  b,  which  is  satisfied  by  placing  the  lower 
limit  for  the  20  per  cent  mark,  is  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  gasoline  reasonably  safe  and  free  from  evapora- 
tion losses.  It  is  a  limit  that  is  not  likely  to  be  overstepped, 
on  accoimt  of  commercial  conditions."* 

Distillation  Apparatus  —  The  distillation  method  pre- 
scribed is  approximately  that  recommended  by  Subcom- 
mittee XI  of  Committee  Di  of  the  American  Society  of 
Testing  Materials.! 

The  two  noticeable  points  of  variation  are  the  method 
of  reading  temperatures  against  fixed  percentage  points  and 
the  use  of  a  thermometer  of  lower  range.  The  method  of 
the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  is  proposed  for 
the  analysis  of  turpentine  substitutes,  which  are  petroleum 
products  of  higher  boiUng  range  than  gasolines. 

The  apparatus  used  in  the  distillation  should  be  as  fol- 
lows (see  Fig.  134): 

Flask — ^The  flask  used  shall  be  the  standard  100  cc. 
Bugler  flask,  described  in  the  various  textbooks  on  petro- 
leum.   The  dimensions  are  as  follows: 


*  Tech.  Paper  166.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

t  Am.  Soc.  Teat.  Mat.  Year  Book  for  1916,  pp.  56&-&Qfd,  Patl  \.  ComtoAW^^ 
Reports,  1916,  vol.  16,  pp.  518-621. 
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Dimensions  of  Fuvsk 

Dimensions                                                                    Cm.  Inches 

Diameter  of  bulb 6.5  2.56 

Diameter  of  neck 1.6  0.63 

Length  of  neck 15.0  5.91 

Length  of  vapor  tube 10.0  3.94 

Diameter  of  vapor  tube 0.6  0.24 

Position  of  vapor  tube,  9  cm.  (3.55  inches)  above 
surface  of  oil  when  the  flask  contains  its  charge 
of  100  cc.  The  tube  is  approximately  in  the 
middle  of  the  neck. 

The  flask  shall  be  supported  on  a  ring  of  asbestos  having 
a  circular  opening  IJ^  inches  in  diameter;  this  means  that 
only  this  limited  portion  of  the  flask  is  to  be  heated.  The 
use  of  a  sand  bath  is  not  approved. 

Condenser — ^The  condenser  shall  consist  of  a  thin-walled 
tube  of  metal  (brass  or  copper),  J^  inch  internal  diameter 
and  22  inches  long.  It  shall  be  set  at  an  angle  of  75  deg. 
from  the  perpendicular  and  shall  be  surrounded  with  a  water 
jacket  of  the  trough  type.  The  lower  end  of  the  condenser 
shall  be  cut  off  at  an  acute  angle  and  shall  be  curved  down 
for  a  length  of  3  inches.  The  condenser  jacket  shall  be  15 
inches  long. 

Thermometer — ^The  accuracy  of  distillation  primarily 
depends  on  the  accuracy  of  the  thermometer  and  on  this 
accoimt  the  instrument  should  be  so  defined  that  the  results 
of  different  analysis  may  check.  The  thermometer  described 
in  the  report  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
is  not  adapted  for  use  with  gasoline,  its  range  being  im- 
necessarily  high  and  the  lower  temperatures  being  difficult 
to  read  because  of  interference  from  the  cork  in  the  neck  of 
the  distillation  flask. 

The  present  discussion  does  not  deal  with  the  details  of 
temperature  measurement  but  simply  indicates  rec\u\x^Ta'^Yv\.s 
that  shouJd  be  met  and  will  insure  that  t\ve  taa^xlvocvvjiTa  ^<c>%- 
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sible  variations  in  thermometer  readings  at  different  analy- 
tical laboratories  can  not  exceed  1  deg.  or  2  deg.  cent. 

Briefly,  the  thermometer  should  be  an  accurate  "nitro- 
gen-filled" instrument  with  a  short  bulb  (length  10  to  15 
mm.,  0.39  to  0.59  inch)  and  with  the  mark  for  35  deg.  cent. 
(95  deg.  fahr.)  at  a  distance  between  100  and  120  mm.  (3.94 
to  4.73  inches)  from  the  top  of  the  bulb.  The  thermometer 
should  be  scaled  for  total  immersion. 

The  above  requirements  insure  that  almost  always  the 
lowest  temperatures  registered  may  be  read  above  the  cork  <rf 
the  distillation  flask,  and  variations  Ijecause  of  the  so-called 
"stem  correction"  will  always  be  practically  the  same.  The 
stem  correction  should  not  be  applied,  but  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  results  of  distillations  are  expressed  in  terms  of 
thermometer  readings,  not  of  actual  temperatures.  The  use 
of  partial- immersion  thermometers  is  not  recommended  for 
distillations,  as  these  instruments  are  no  more  likely  to  agr« 
with  one  another  than  are  the  more  common  total- immersioa 
thermometers. 

The  following  specification  for  a  gasoline  dlstillatwil 
theimometer  is  offered  so  that  the  prospective  purchasa 
may  be  able  to  state  definitely  what  he  requires  and  by  so 
doing  obtain  a  satisfactory  instrument.  The  specification 
has  been  submitted  to  several  manufacturers  of  thermome- 
ters, who  state  that  it  insures  the  obtaining  of  a  satisfactoiy 
high-grade  instrument  without  imposing  on  the  maker  un- 
necessary and  troublesome  restrictions  that  increase  the  cost. 

Specifications  for  Gasoline  Distillation  Thermometer— 
The  thermometer  should  be  made  of  selected  enamel-backed 
tubing  having  a  diameter  between  5.5  and  7  mm.  The 
bulb  should  be  of  Jena  normal  or  Coming  normal  glass;  its 
diameter  shall  be  less  than  that  of  the  stem  and  its  length 
between  10  and  15  mm.  The  total  length  of  the  thermom- 
eter should  be  approximately  380  mm.  The  range  should 
cover  0  deg.  to  270  deg.  cent.,  with  the  length  of  thej^radoBled 
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portion  between  the  limits  of  210  and  250  ram,  The  point 
marking  a  temperature  of  35  deg.  cent,  should  be  not  less 
than  100  nor  more  than  120  mm.  from  the  top  of  the  bulb. 

The  scale  should  be  graduated  for  total  immersion.  The 
accuracy  must  be  within  about  0.5  deg.  cent.'  The  spa« 
above  the  meniscus  must  be  filled  with  an  inert  gas;  such  as 
nitrogen,  and  the  stem  and  bulb  must  be  thoroughly  a|cd 
and  annealed  before  being  graduated. 

All  material  and  workmanship  must  be  of  the  best 
The  scale  shall  be  marked  for  single-degree  intervals.  Eadi 
tenth  degree  shall  be  numbered  and  each  fifth  degree  dis- 
tinguished by  a  longer  mark. 

Method  of  Distillation— The  flask  connected  with  the 

condenser  shall  be  filled  with  a  100  cc.  charge  of  gasoliw 
which  shall  be  measured  from  a  100  cc.  graduated  cylinder. 
The  same  cylinder  may  be  used  without  drying  as  the  n- 
cei^ang  vessel  for  the  distillate.  Heat  shall  be  applied  to 
the  flask  in  regulated  degree,  care  being  taken  that  the  whole 
distillation  from  beginning  to  end  shall  proceed  at  a  rate  of 
not  less  than  4  nor  more  tlian  5  cc.  a  minute.  Readings 
of  the  thermometer  shall  be  made  as  each  10  per  cent  distiDS: 

The  dry  point  or  highest  temperature  reading  at  tht 
end  of  the  distillation  shall  also  be  recorded.     The  distilla 
tion  loss  shall  be  determined  by  adding  the  percentage  of 
residue  in  the  distiUing  flask,  after  cooling,  to  the  percentage 
of  total  distillates  held  in  the  receiver.     If  the  distillation 
loss  is  over  3  per  cent,  a  check  distillation  shall  be  made. 
as  excessive  loss  may  indicate  that  the  rate  of  distillation   ', 
at  the  beginning  was  loo  rapid.     In  case  the  magnitude  of 
the  loss  is  confirmed  this  fact  is  of  importance  in  indicating  i 
that  the  gasoline  contains  very  volatile  constituents,  par-  I, 
ticularJy  those  derived  lioTa  aiAe&  c^va^eaA  %,asoline.         I 
—       ~-  &^^ 
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The  condenser  trough  shall  be  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
cracked  ice  and  water  (not  dry  cracked  ice),  and  during  the 
distillation  sufficient  ice  shall  be  kept  in  the  trough  to  pre- 
vent the  temperature  of  the  cooling  water  exceeding  8  deg. 
cent.  (46  deg.  fahr.) 

If  distillations  are  made  at  high  altitudes  or  when  baro- 
metric pressures  are  low,  allowances  may  be  made  for  this 
factor.  In  general,  recording  the  barometric  pressure  read 
at  the  time  of  the  distillation  will  suffice  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that  whenever  there  is  possibility  of  dispute  over  the 
results  of  a  distillation  this  should  be  done. 

The  thermometer  bulb  should  be  covered  with  a  thin 
film  of  absorbent  cotton;  this  keeps  the  glass  always  wet 
with  the  condensate  from  the  vapor  and  thus  prevents  pos- 
sible fluctuations  in  the  temperature.  It  also  tends  to  pre- 
vent superheating  of  the  bulb  at  the  end  of  the  distillation 
and  thus  makes  possible  an  accurate  determination  of  the 
dry  point. 

The  whole  procedure  is  relatively  simple  but  involves 
certain  details  of  manipulation  of  more  or  less  importance. 
The  use  of  apparatus  at  least  approximately  as  described  is 
essential,  although  the  method  is  such  that  no  considerable 
discrepancies  will  result  if  the  apparatus  is  not  exactly 
standard.  The  chief  source  of  difficulty  is  the  rate  of  heat- 
ing. It  is  of  course  desirable  to  bring  the  initial  charge  up  to 
the  boiling  point  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  not  to  waste 
time,  but  unless  care  is  taken  the  distillation  will  start  too 
rapidly  and  there  will  be  losses  in  the  form  of  uncondensed 
vapor.  In  consequence  the  actual  percentages  will  be  higher 
than  those  read  and  the  temperatures  may  likewise  be 
noticeably  high.  If,  however,  the  distillation  loss  is  not 
permitted  to  exceed  the  stated  amount  this  difficulty  can  be 
avoided.  In  case  the  gasoline  to  be  tested  contains  con- 
siderable proportions  of  constituents  difficult  to  condense, 
the  condenser  trough  may  be  filled  with  a  freezing  mixture 
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and  die  receiver  also  kept  cooled.  If  this  is  done,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  measure  out  the  original  charge  at  the  temperature 
of  this  freezing  mixture  in  order  to  avoid  discrepancies  due 
to  changes  of  volume  with  temperature." 

BOILING  POINT. 
From  the  time  gas<)liuc*  is  released  from  the  accumulatcn 
tanks,  it  boils  until  it  reaches  the  temperature  of  the  sui- 
rounding  tank.  As  it  boils,  the  boiling  point  rises  steadily. 
If  the  boiling  stops  at  any  time  due  to  any  drop  in  temper- 
ature in  the  surrounding  tank,  it  always  begins  to  boil  just 
where  it  left  off  when  there  is  a  rise  in  temperature.  Boilii^ 
is  usually  most  pronounced  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  i.  e., 
during  tlie  hot  jwriod  of  the  day. 

The  air  first  starts  to  come  out  of  the  gasoline  when  it 
is  heated  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  the  small 
air  bubbles  for  gas  forming.  As  soon  as  the  bubbles  begin 
to  come  up  repeatedly  and  grow  larger  as  they  come  near 
the  top  the  boiling  point  should  lie  taken.  Sometimes 
when  the  boiling  point  is  taken  the  liquid  will  not  begin  to 
bubble  until  it  has  reached  five  or  ten  degrees  liigher  than 
the  true  boiling  point.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  when  the 
liquid  is  exceedingly  pure  and  clean. 

Boiling  is  best  started  from  a  point  or  particle.  If  no 
rough  surface  or  point  is  present,  the  boiling  olteii  fails  to 
start  at  the  proper  time.  To  insure  getting  the  right  boiliii{ 
point,  a  little  pebble  or  a  little  fresh  earth  should  be  put  in 
to  the  sample  before  the  test  is  taken. 

Boiling  Point  Test  on  Casinghead  Gasoline*^In\'esti- 

gation  has  been  made  as  to  the  relation  between  the  initial 
boiling  point  and  vapor  pressure,  tests  l)eing  made  of  casing- 
head  and  refinery  gasolines. 


•  By.Charles  P.  BcwtVe.  tbirt  S-iwmwi.  »u 
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The  vapor  pressure  tests  weie  made  in  the  usual  manner, 
making  corrections  for  the  initial  temperature.  The  initial 
boiling  point  was  detoimined  by  placing  the  gasoline  in  a 
glass  tube  approximately  J^  inch  in  diameter.  Several  glass 
beads  were  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  the  tube 
and  contents  were  suspended  in  an  outer  vessel  which  was 
fiUed  with  water  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  the  gasoline  in 
the  tube.  The  temperature  of  the  water  was  gradually  in- 
creased until  the  gasoline  in  the  tube  commenced  to  boil. 
The  temperature  of  the  gasoline  was  then  observed.  The 
first  bubbles  given  off  by  the  gasoline  were  not  considered 
as  evidences  of  boiling,  as  these  bubbles  were  exceedingly 
small  and  did  not  materially  increase  in  size  from  the  time 
of  their  formation  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  until  they 
broke  at  the  siuiace  of  the  liquid.  The  temperature  at 
which  the  bubbles  first  showed  an  increase  in  size,  from  the 
time  of  formation  to  the  time  of  breaking,  was  called  the 
initial  boiling  point.  With  a  little  practice  this  point  can 
be  determined  within  2  degrees  in  a  casinghead  gasoline,  and 
within  about  5  degrees  in  an  ordinary  refinery  gasoline. 

The  tests  of  casinghead  gasoline  were  with  one  excep- 
tion made  at  the  compression  plants  or  loading  racks,  and 
the  boiling  points  reported  were  in  every  case  the  result  of 
at  least  two  closely  agreeing  tests.  The  gasoHnes  tested  and 
the  results  obtained  were  as  shown  in  Table  113. 

In  developing  the  vapor  pressure  test  it  was  found  that 
very  great  diflferences  in  pressures  were  produced  by  varia- 
tions in  the  initial  temperature  of  the  gasoline.  To  com- 
pensate for  these  variations  it  was  found  necessary  to  vent 
the  test  vessel  at  some  fixed  temperature,  which  was  chosen 
at  70  deg.  fahr.  It  was  afterwards  found  necessary  to  make 
a  further  correction  for  low  initial  temperature  by  making 
the  following  deductions  from  the  observed  pressure: 

Initial  temperature  50-59  deg.  fahr.      deduct  1  lb. 
"  "  40-49  deg.  fahr.  "       ^\>a. 

Below  40  deg.  fahr.    "       ^\>a. 
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These  corrections  make  an  allowance  for  the  low  initial 
temperatures  of  casinghead  gasoline.  In  addition  to  this 
there  is  akeady  an  allowance  made  during  the  winter  months 
by  having  the  vapor  pressure  test  made  at  90  deg.  ffthr.. 
instead  of  100  deg.  fahr.  If  the  vapor  pressure  test  is  re- 
tained at  all.  the  limit  should  be  10  lb.  pressure  at  100  de^ 
fahr.  throughout  the  year. 

In  the  original  adoption  of  the  vapor  pressure  test  it 
was  the  idea  that  the  test  would  limit  the  material  shipped  m 
ordinary  tank  cars,  to  a  degree  of  risk  equivalent  to  that  in- 
volved In  tlie  shipment  of  the  lightest  and  most  volatile 
refinery  gasolines.  With  casinghead  gasoline  or  casinghead 
blends  this  has  not  been  wholly  accomplished,  as  it  is  evident 
that  a  gasoline  of  very  low  initial  boiling  point  is  more 
hazardous  than  one  of  normal  boihng  point,  irrespective  of 
any  question  of  vapor  pressure.  The  venting  of  the  fesl 
apparatus  at  70  deg.  fahr,  while  absolutely  necessary,  to 
get  any  imiformity  of  results  with  the  pressure  test,  evi- 
dently causes  a  material  loss  of  gasoline  of  ver\-  low  boiliofl 
point,     Hence  the  results  obtained  are  misleading. 


Kind 

of 

Gasoline 

Maker 

Corrected 
Gravity 
deg,  B. 

Temp, 
deg, 
fahr. 

Press- 

70  deg. 
fahr. 

Corrected 

Press,  at 

90  deg. 

fahr. 

Initial 
Boiling 
Point 
deg.fabr 

Casinghead. 

A 

64 

34 

aijih. 

10      lb. 

Casinsheud 

B 

72.2 

gi^lb. 

12     lb. 

10 

C 

ez 

46 

4      lb. 

70 

Refinery     , 

ei.i 

53 

Casinghead. 

D 

71.9 

11      lb. 

15H  lb. 

44 

Casinghead 

E 

63 

46 

4' 2  lb. 

4H  lb. 

SO 

Casinghead. 

E 

66.5 

40 

5     lb. 

9      lb. 

Casinghead. 

F 

70,5 

Casinghead. 

G 

74.9 

48 

5      lb. 

5      !b. 

103 

Refinery  .  . 

H 

65.7 

30 

7'ilb. 

Refinery  . . . 

60.8 

40 

iH  lb. 

2      Lb. 
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The  vapor  pressure  test  is  liable  to  great  variations  due 
to  slight  differences  in  manipulation,  and  depends  also  on 
the  accuracy  of  a  spring  gauge.  These  gauges  while  pre- 
sumably acciuate  when  made,  readily  get  out  of  adjustment; 
and  inspection  in  the  field  has  shown  a  large  number  of 
gauges  in  every  day  use  for  testing  gasoline,  to  be  very  in- 
accurate. 

The  ordinary  tank  car  is  not  designed  to  carry  high 
internal  pressures,  especially  with  regard  to  the  bottom 
valve,  and  the  dome  cover  fastening.  That  the  gasoline 
permitted  under  the  existing  tests  and  regulations,  and  the 
regxdar  **60  lb."  tank  car  are  more  or  less  incompatible,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  disproportionate  number  of  accidents  in 
the  transportation  of  casinghead  gasoline. 

With  a  view  to  obtaining  greater  safety 
in  transportation  and  greater  accuracy,  and 
simplicity  in  tests  the  adoption  of  a  minimum 
initial  boiling  point  of  70  deg.  fahr.  is  recom- 
mended for  all  inflammable  liquids  in  ordinary 
tank  cars. 

Vapor  Pressure  Apparatus  —  Apparatus 
shown  in  figure  138  consists  of  iron  or  steel  pipe 
of  two  inch  size  with  caps  screwed  on  ends. 
Upper  cap  has  0.25  inch  nipple  screwed  in  and 
is  connected  by  a  coupling  to  a  3  inch  30  lb. 
pessure  gauge.  Gauge  is  known  as  Inspectors* 
Gas  Gauge.  All  joints  must  be  entirely  tight. 
Joints  between  large  pipe  and  caps  are  best 
sealed  with  solder.  Approximate  external 
dimensions  are  indicated  on  sketch.  In  addi- 
tion to  apparatus  indicated  in  test,  there  is 
also  required  a  tin  cylinder  for  fiUing  test  tube  12  by  3  inches 
that  can  be  slipped  over  outside  of  tube  for  convenience  in 
cairying  when  not  in  use.    The  tin  cylinder  is  provided  with 
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a  lip  (or  pouring.  A  small  tin  cover  0.75  inch  deq>.  fitting 
over  the  bottom  of  tlie  tin  cylinder  may  be  removed  and 
used  for  measuring  off  one  tenth  capacity  of  test  tube.  .\ 
small  tin  funnel  2.5  inches  in  diameter  with  stem  3  inches 
long  and  three  sixteenths  inch  in  diameter  should  be  used. 

Vapor  Pressure  Tests* — Remove  the  gauge  from  the 
tube  and  fill  tube  to  90  per  cent  of  its  capacity-.  Fill  tube 
preferable  by  lowering  it  into  the  storage  tank  in  upri^t 
position  by  mean^  of  a  cord  or  wire.  Leave  the  tube  entirely 
immersed  for  several  minutes,  withdraw  it  and  pour  off  suf- 
ficient liquid  so  that  tube  will  contain  90  per  cent  of  its  ca- 
pacity. A  small  measure  having  capacity  of  10  per  cent  of 
the  test  tube  should  be  used  foi  that  purpose. 

In  case  it  is  impracticable  to  lower  the  tube  into  the 
storage  tank,  draw  the  liquid  off  into  the  vessel  of  capadt}' 
about  equal  to  the  test  tube.  Pour  hquid  into  the  test  tube 
until  about  half  filled.  Shake  tube  and  contents  gently  in 
order  to  bring  both  to  the  same  temperature.  After  stand- 
ing for  several  minutes,  pour  out  all  the  liquid  from  the  t!U»- 
Draw  another  sample  from  the  storage  tank  into  the  cylinder 
and  pour  through  funnel  into  the  tube  until  the  latter  is 
entirely  full.  Withdraw  iV  as  before.  Screw  gauge  tightly 
into  position  using  a  little  liquid  shellac  on  joint  to  insun 
a  tight  fit, 

Immerse  the  tube  in  water  at  temperature  of  70  deg- 
fahr.  and  allow  it  to  remain  for  5  minutes.  Then  remove 
it  from  the  water  and  unscrew  the  gauge  suflliciently  to  re- 
lieve the  piessure  indicated  by  the  gauge  for  a  period  of 
20  seconds  and  screw  the  gauge  tightly  into  the  tube  ^aia. 
Then  place  the  tube  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  100  deg. 
fahr.  (yo  deg.  falir.  November  1st  to  March  1st).  The  lewl 
of  the  water  must  be  just  below  the  lower  edge  of  the  pressure 
gauge.  Stir  the  water  continually  and  maintain  the  ten^ 
erature  exactly  constant  for  ten  minutes,  then  tap  the  gauge 
lightly  with  the  finger  and  read  the  pressure. 

^K  •Sec  Pumfiiph  1824.  I.  C.  C.  BcEuUtienh 
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A  correction  of  pressure  figures  should  be  made  accord- 
ing to  the  initial  temperature  of  the  gasoline.  This  correc- 
tion should  be  as  follows: 

For  tests  on  samples  taken  at  a  temperature  of  50  to 
59  deg.  fahr.  inc. — deduct  1  lb. 

For  tests  on  samples  taken  at  a  temperature  of  40  to 
49  deg.  fahr.  inc. — deduct  2  lb. 

For  tests  on  samples  taken  at  a  temperature  below  40 
deg.  fahr. — deduct  3  lb. 

Although  the  regular  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Ex- 
plosives are  available  for  making  these  tests  when  required, 
still,  the  responsibiUty  for  knowing  the  vapor  pressure  of 
the  liquid  shipped  and  that  it  is  in  proper  containers,  rests 
entirely  on  the  shippers,  who  should  provide  facilities  and 
require  frequent  tests  to  be  made  of  their  product,  and  should 
send  a  copy  of  the  results  of  such  tests  to  the  Chief  Inspector, 
Bureau  of  Explosives,  30  Vesey  Street,  New  York  City,  for 
information  and  record. 

In  making  reports,  the  gravity  of  the  liquid,  the  tempera- 
ture of  liquid  gas  placed  in  test  tube,  the  pressure  at  70 
deg.  fahr.  before  venting  tube,  the  corrected  pressure  at  100 
deg.  fahr.  (90  deg.  fahr.  from  November  1st  to  March  1st) 
after  venting  at  70  deg.  fahr.  should  all  be  recorded. 

Very  respectfully,  B.  W.  Dunn, 

Chief  Inspector.* 

GASOLINE  RULES 

The  following  simple  rules  have  been  found  approxi- 
mately true  for  Sistersville  casinghead  gasoline  and  they  are 
probably  fairly  accurate  for  Oklahoma  and  other  casing- 
head  gasolines.  Neither  the  vapor  tension  rise  nor  the  evap- 
oration loss  are  regular,  but  vary  more  or  less  with  the 
temperature: 

^Bureau  of  Explosives,  Office  of  the  Chief  Inspector,  Underwood  liuildiuK.  30 
Vetey  Street.  New  York  City,  November  27.  1916,  (Revised),  M.  C.  L.  No.  147. 
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Vapor  Tension  Rule— 1st— Vapor  tension  rises  or  falls 
about  0.28  pounds  for  each  degree  rise  or  fall  of  the  bculin^ 

2nd^64  deg.  fahr.  is  approximate  boiling  point  for  10 
pound  vapor  tension  liquid  tested  at  100  deg.  fahr. 

Example; — At  what  temperature  will  7  pound  vapw 
tension  liquid  boil  in  the  cars?  As  the  vapor  tension  wil' 
fall  about  0.28  pounds  per  degree,  a  drop  of  25  degrees  mS\ 
remove  all  pressure.  Then  the  boiling  point  will  be  75  dt^, 
fahr.  (or  25  degrees  below  100)  the  point  at  which  the  vapor 
tension  was  seven  pounds. 

Evaporation  Loss  Rule— 1st  Natural  gasoline  loses  about 
3,5  per  cent  for  the  first  ten  degrees  rise  in  temperatiu*  above 
its  boihng  point,  and  about  7  per  cent  for  each  10  d^im 
thereafter. 

Example: — A — What  would  we  lose  on  raw  gasoline 
received  at  40  deg.  fahr.  and  sent  out  at  a  temperature  of 
70  deg.? 

The  first  ten  deg.  equals  3.5  per  cent  loss  and  the  next 
20  deg.  14  per  cent,  so  the  loss  would  be  approximately  17-5 
per  cent  altogether. 

Heat  Value  of  Oil  or  Gasoline — ^A  method  to  determine 
the  approximate  B.t.u.'s  per  pound  of  oil, various  gravities,  is: 

First— Set  down  constant,  18(550. 

Second — -Deduct  10  from  Baume  Gravity;  multiply  tUs 
by  40,  adding  result  to  the  constant;  this  will  give  B.  t.  U.'s 
in  pound  of  oil  of  that  gravity. 

Example : 

What  is  the  heat  value  of  27  deg.  Baume  Fuel  Oil.'' 
27—10=17X40  =  680. 
add  Constant  18650  =  19330. 

This  gives  19330  as  B.  t.  u.'s  in  one  pound  of  oil  27  deg. 
Baume. 

Multiply  by  pounds  ver  %aSiotv  \ot  N-i-VkOWi.^  SB^avities,  to 
get  heat  values  per  gaWou.     UxaTO^V". 
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Table  114 

• 

Gravity 
Deg.  B. 

Wt.  per 
Gallon 

B.  t.  u. 
per  lb. 

B.  t.  u. 
per  gal. 

B.  t.  u. 
per  bbl. 

23 
24 
25 
26 

7.635 
7.585 
7.536 
7.490 

19170 
19210 
19250 
19290 

146,363 
145,708 
145,068 
144,482 

6,147.000 
6.120,000 
6,093,000 
6,068,000 

Note — ^The  higher  the  gravity,  the  more  B.  t.  u.'s  per 
pound;  but  the  higher  the  gravity,  the  less  pounds  per 
gallon. 

For  comparison  with  coal,  take  B.  t.  u/s  per  pound  of 
coal,  multiply  by  2000  pounds,  for  B.  t.  u.'s  per  ton,  and 
compare  with  B.  t.  u.'s  per  barrel. 

Excellent  Coal  has  about  14750  B.  t.  u.'s  per  pound. 
Good  Coal  has  about  12500  B.  t.  u.'s  per  pound. 
Poor  Coal  has  about  10000  B.  t.  u.*s  per  pound. 

Table  116— HEAT  VALUES  OF  THE  LIGHTER  HYDRO- 
CARBON PRODUCTS  FROM  CRUDE  OH. 


Commercial 
Term 

Baume 

B.  t.  u. 
per  lb. 

B.  t.  u. 
per  Standard 
U.  S.  Gallon 

Gasoline .' 

100 

22,250 

95 

22,050 

90 

21,850 

il5,805 

85 

21,650 

117,343 

80 

21,450 

119,476 

76 

21,290 

120.927 

75 

21,250 

121,337 

73 

21,170 

122,150 

70 

21,050 

123,142 

68 

20,970 

123,932 

65 

20,850 

125,100 

64 

20,810 

125,484 

62 

20,730 

126.453 

58 

20,570 

127.945 

Kerosene : 

(Water  White) 

48 

20,170 

132,516 

46 

20,090 

133.397 

44 

20,010 

134.467 

42 

19,930 

135.524 

40 

19,850 

136,369 
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A  gallon  of  65  deg.  gasoline,  which  weighs  5.999  pounds, 
will  produce  22.7  cubic  feet  of  gas;  and  one  gallon  of  70  deg. 
gasoline,  weighing  5.8.5  pounds,  will  produce  23.1  cubic  feet 

of  gas.     Temperature  &)  deg.  fahr. 

Gravity— The  Bureau  of  Mines  considers  tlie  gravity 
being  taken  as  specific  gravity.  To  conform  to  current  prac- 
tice the  gravity  of  the  product  is  conveniently  taken  by 
Baume  Hydrometers.  Hydrometers  conforming  to  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards  specifications  should  be  used  withont 
exception.  Tagliabue  Hydrometers,  not  based  on  the  modu- 
lus 140,  read  too  high.  Tables  in  Part  19  are  based  on  tbt 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  specifications. 


Table  116— DISTaLATION  PRODUCTS   OF   CRUDE 

OIL— (Burrell) 


Commerciai  Name 
of  Product 

Gravity 
deit.  B. 

Boiling 
Poinis 
deg.  fahr 

Chemicnl  Names 

Straight  casmgbead  gaso- 

line before  blending 

75  to  105 

up  to  276 

Chiefly  Butanes,  Pen- 

Straight  refinery  Gasoline 

as  sold  to  retail  trade   . 

62.9 

110  to  400 

Chiefly    Pentanes. 
Hexanes.     Heptanes 
and  Octanes. 

Naplitha(a).      .    . 

50.0 

302  to  428 

Chiefly    Oclanc,    No- 

Kerosene . 

45.9 

356  to  616 

Chiefly  Hecunes. 

Expansion^For  complete  table  applying  to  the  expan- 
sion of  gasoline  and  petroleum  oils,  see  Table  3,  Circular 
No.   r-il.   Bureau  of  Standards.      The  commonly  used  co- 
efficient of  expansion  ot  .VITO?)  "^m  i'j^ec  ■«\vs3\  applied  to 
oils  of  high  Baume  gravity  "«  cou^iei^Vj  \tv  ^^rc^n. 
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AVIATION  GASOLINE  SPECIFICATIONS 

Owing  to  the  great  height  at  which  combats  in  the  air 
now  take  place  between  the  airplanes,  in  some  cases  as  high 
as  22,000  feet,  the  matter  of  obtaining  gasoline  which  will 
fire  properly  at  the  high  altitude  and  consequent  low  tem- 
perature is  a  serious  one.  This  problem  received  a  great 
deal  of  attention  from  the  authorities  in  Washington  in 
conjunction  with  the  oil  refiners  of  the  country.  Origi- 
nally the  demand  came  for  gasoUne  for  aviation  purposes 
with  an  end  point  of  302.  An  attempt  was  made  to  have  this 
degree  lowered,  and  a  conference  at  Washington  between 
the  refiners  and  the  Fuel  Administration  resulted  in  lowering 
the  end  point  to  257  degrees  for  first  quality  gasoline. 
There  was,  of  course,  great  difficulty  in  supplying  a  grade  of 
gasoHne  in  large  quantities  with  such  a  low  end  point,  but 
in  view  of  the  necessity,  the  refiners  agreed  that  the  diffi- 
culty could  be  overcome,  and  they  made  delivery  of  the 
required  quantity  by  pro-rating  among  the  refiners. 

Experiments  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
Bureau  of  Standards  resulted  in  tentative  specifications 
being  drawn,  which  specifications  for  the  respective  piupose 
are  given  as  follows: 

Specifications  for  Aviation  Gasoline  (Export) 

1.  Color. 

The  color  shall  be  water  white. 

Test:  Inspection  of  a  column  in  a  standard  4  ounce  oil- 
sample  bottle. 

2.  Foreign  Matter. 

The  gasoUne  shall  be  free  from  acid,  undissolved  water 
and  suspended  matter. 

Acid  Test:  Shake  ten  cubic  centimeters  of  gasoline  with 
five  cubic  centimeters  of  pure  water  and  test  the  water  with 
blue  litmus  paper. 
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Water  and  suspended  matter  would  be  in  evidence 
the  test  for  color. 
3.    Doctor  Test. 

The  gasoline  shall  yield  a  negative  doctor  test. 

Directions  for  making  doctor  test  on  gasolin 

(A)  Preparation  of  reagents:  Sodium  Plurabite  or 
"doctor"  solution:  Dissolve  approximately  125  grams  of 
Sodium  Hydroxide  (NaOH  )  in  a  liter  of  distilled  water. 
Add  60  to  70  grams  litharge  (PbO)  and  shake  vigorously  for 
15  to  SO  minutes,  or  let  stand  with  occasional  shaking  foral 
least  a  day.  Allow  to  settle  and  decant  or  siphon  off  the 
clear  liquid.  Filtration  through  a  mat  of  asbestos  may  be 
employed  if  the  solution  does  not  settle  clear.  The  solutim 
should  be  kept  in  a  bottle  tightly  stoppered  with  a  cork. 

Sulphur;  Obtain  pure  flowers  of  sulphur. 

(B)  Making  of  test: 
Shake  vigorously  together  two  volumes  of  gasoline 

one  volume  of  the  "doctor  solution."  (10  cc.  of  gasoline  and 
5  cc.  of  "doctor  solution"  in  an  ordinary  test  lube;  or  pro- 
portional quantities  in  a  4  ounce  oil-sample  bottle  may  cffll- 
veniently  be  used),  .\fter  shaking  for  about  15  secondSi 
a  small  pinch  of  flowers  of  sulphur  should  be  added  and  the 
tube  again  shaken  for  15  seconds  and  allowed  to  settle.  The 
quantity  of  sulphur  used  should  be  such  that  practically  all 
of  the  sulphur  floats  on  the  surface,  separating  the  gasoline 
from  the  "doctor  solution." 

(C)  Interpretation  of  results: 

If  the  gasoline  is  discolored,  or  if  the  sulphur  film  is  so 

dark  that  its  yellow  color  is  noticeably  masked,  the  test  shall 

be  reported  as   Positive,  and  the  gasoline  condemned  iS 

"sour."     If  the  liquid  remains  unchanged  in  color,  and  if  the 

j      StilphuT  film  is  bright  yellow  or  only  slightly  discolored  with 

lipaj'  or  flecked  wit\i  b\BLcV.,  v\\e  \.e=s.  *va\\\>t  Ttvnxs^i'&.'w©. 

Bbfe^and  the  gasoline  con^AereA's-s^x"  ^^^^ 
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4.    Corrosion  and  Gumming  Test. 

The  gasoline,  when  subjected  to  the  corrosion  test, 
shall  show  no  black  corrosion  and  no  weighable  amount  of 
gum. 

Directions  for  making  test: 

The  apparatus  used  in  this  test  consists  of  a  freshly- 
polished  hemispherical  dish  of  spun  copper,  approximately 
3J^  inches  in  diameter. 

Fill  this  dish  within  /^  inches  of  the  top  with  gaso- 
line to  b^  examined  and  place  the  dish  upon  a  steam  bath. 
Leave  the  dish  on  the  steam  bath  until  all  volatile  portions 
have  disap$]reared. 

If  the  gasoline  contains  any  dissolved  elementary  sul- 
phur the  bottom  of  the  dish  will  be  blackened. 

If  the  gasoUne  contains  undesirable  gum-forming  con- 
stituents there  will  be  a  weighable  amount  of  gum  deposited 
on  the  dish.     Acid  residues  will  show  as  giun  in  this  test. 

Interpretation  of  results: 

Corrosion — It  is  specified  that  no  black  deposits  shall 
be  formed.  This  wording  is  intended  to  admit  gasolines 
that  have  so  small  a  quantity  of  sulphur  that  the  deposit 
is  only  gray  or  peacock  colored. 

Gum — It  is  specified  that  there  shall  he  no  weighable 
amount  of  giun.  The  intention  is  to  refuse  admittance  to 
gasolines  that  show  an  amount  that  can  be  readily  weighed 
in  this  style  of  dish. 

6.    Volatility  and  Distillation  Range. 

When  5  per  cent  of  the  sample  has  been  recovered  in 
the  graduated  receiver,  the  thermometer  shall  not  read  more 
than  65  degrees  Centigrade  (149  degrees  Fahrenheit),  or 
less  than  50  degrees  Centigrade  (122  degrees  Fahrenheit). 

When  50  per  cent  has  been  received  in  the  receiver,  the 
thermometer  shall  not  read  more  than  95  degrees  Centi- 
grade (203  degrees  Fahrenheit). 
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Wlien  90  per  cent  has  been  recovered  in  the  receiver, 
the  thennometer  shall  not  read  more  than  125  degrees  Centi- 
grade (257  degrees  Falircnheit) . 

When  96  per  cent  has  been  recovered  in  the  receive, 
the  thermometer  shall  not  read  more  than  150  degrees 
Centigrade  (302  degrees  Fahrenheit). 

At  least  %  per  cent  must  be  RECOVERED  in  the  re- 
ceiver from  the  distillation. 

The  DISTILLATION  LOSS  shaU  not  exceed  2  ptr 
cent  when  the  residue  in  the  flask  is  cooled  and  added  to 
the  distillate  in  the  receiver. 

The  distillation  method  and  apparatus  shall  conform 
with  those  outlined  and  described  in  Bureau  of  Mine 
Technical  Paper  No.  1G6,  entitled  "Motor  Gasoline  Prop- 
erties, Laboratory  Methods  of  Testing,  and  Practical 
cifications." 


Specifications  for  Aviation  Gasoline  (Domestic). 
Color. 

The  color  shall  be  white. 


2. 


i 


Foreign  Matter. 

The  gasoline  shall  be  free  from  acid,  imdissolved  watei, 
and  suspended  matter. 

3.  Doctor  Test. 

The  gasoline  shall  yield  a  negative  doctor  test.  ^^ 

4.  Corrosion  and  Gumming  Test.  ^M 
The   gasoline    when    subjected    to    the   corrosion    teat, 

shall  show  no  black  corrosion  and  no  weighable  amount  of 
gum. 

Note :  Methods  for  making  tests  for  requirements  Nos- 
1,  2,  3  and  4,  same  as  given  in  specifications  for  "Export" 
grade. 
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6.    Volatility  and  Distillation  Range. 

When  5  per  cent  of  the  sample  has  been  recovered  in 
the  graduated  receiver,  the  thermometer  shall  not  read 
more  than  75  degrees  cent.  (167  deg.  fahr.),  or  less  than  50 
deg.  cent.  (122  deg.  fahr.) 

When  50  per  cent  has  been  recovered  in  the  receiver, 
the  thermometer  shall  not  read  more  than  105  deg.  cent. 
(221  deg.  fahr.) 

When  90  per  cent  has  been  recovered  in  the  receiver, 
the  thermometer  shall  not  read  more  than  155  deg.  cent. 
(311  deg.  fahr.) 

When  96  per  cent  has  been  recovered  in  the  receiver, 
the  thermometer  shall  not  read  more  than  175  deg.  cent. 
(347  deg.  fahr.) 

At  least  96  per  cent  must  be  recovered  in  the  receiver 
from  the  distillation. 

The  distillation  loss  shall  not  exceed  2  per  cent  when 
the  residue  in  the  flask  is  cooled  and  added  to  the  distillate 
in  the  receiver. 

The  distillation  method  and  apparatus  shall  conform 
with  those  outlined  and  described  in  Bureau  of  Mines 
Technical  Paper  No.  166. 

Specifications  for  Aviation  Gasoline  (Fighting) 

1.  Color. 

The  color  shall  be  white. 

2.  Foreign  Matter. 

The  gasoline  shall  be  free  from  acid,  undissolved  water 
and  suspended  matter. 

3.  Doctor  Test. 

The  gasoline  shall  yield  a  negative  doctor  test. 

4.  Corrosion  and  Gumming  Test. 

The  gasoline,  when  subjected  to  the  corrosion  test, 
shall  show  no  black  corrosion  and  no  weighable  amount  of 
gum. 
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Note:  Methods  for  making  tests  for  requirements  Nos. 
1,  2,  3  and  4,  same  as  given  in  specifications  for  "Export" 
grade. 

6.    Volatility  and  Distillation  Range. 

When  5  per  cent  of  the  sample  has  been  reco\-ered  in  1 
the  graduated  receiver,  the  thermometer  shall  not  read  man 
than  75  deg.  cent.  (167  deg.  fahr.),  or  less  than  60  deg.  cent. 
(140  deg.  fatar.) 

When  50  per  cent  has  been  recovered  in  the  receiver, 
the  thennometer  shall  not  read,  more  than  05  deg.  cent. 
(203  deg.  fahr.) 

When  90  per  cent  has  beoi  recovered  in  the  recdvtr, 
the  thennometer  shall  not  read  more  than  113  deg.  cent 
(263  deg.  fahr.) 

When  96  per  cent  has  been  recovered  in  the  receiver, 
the  thermometer  shall  not  read  more  than  125  deg.  cent. 
(257  deg.  fahr.) 

At  least  96  per  cent  must  be  recovered  in  the  receiver 
from  the  distillation. 

The  distillation  loss  shall  not  exceed  2  per  cent  when 
the  residue  in  the  flask  is  cooled  and  added  to  the  distillate 
in  the  receiver. 

The  distillation  method  and  apparatus  shall  confom 
with  those  outlined  and  described  in  Bureau  of  Mines 
Technical  Paper  No.  16C,  entitled  "Motor  Gasoline,  Prop- 
erties, Laboratory  Methods  of  Testing,  and  Practical  Speci 
fications."     See  pages  460  to  474. 


PART  FIFTEEN 


Dangers  of  Casinghead  Gas  and  Gasoune 

BANGERS  OF  GASOLINE  PLANTS  —  EXPLOSIVE 
MIXTURES  —  HAZARDS  OF  HANDLING  GASO- 
LINE—SAFETY RULES. 

DANGERS  OF  GASOLINE  PLANTS 

Nearly  all  gas  and  oil  men  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
gasoline  vapors  and  some  casinghead  gas  are  heavier  than 
air  and  flow  or  settle  to  the  ground  instead  of  rising  or  flow- 
ing upward  as  the  lighter  natural  gas  does.  Yet,  when  the 
gas  or  oil  men  first  started  producing  gasoUne  from  casing- 
head gas  on  a  large  scale,  they  designed  and  built  their  com- 
pressor buildings  along  the  same  lines  as  natural  gas  com- 
pressor plants  had  been  built  for  years,  that  is,  ventilators 
were  placed  in  the  roof,  but  no  ventilators  were  placed  in  the 
building  near  the  ground,  and  in  addition,  concrete  floors 
were  invariably  used. 

Gasoline  vapor  is  approximately  three  times  heavier 
than  air  and  the  writer  has  known  casinghead  gas  to  have 
a  gravity  as  high  as  1.67.  ^ 

The  writer  has  visited  many  plants  and  has  seen  none 
but  that  some  improvement  could  be  made  to  improve  the 
safety  of  the  plant. 

If  gasoline  plants  were  considered  more  in  the  same 
class  with  powder  and  high  explosive  plants  and  like  precau- 
tions taken  against  accidents,  no  doubt  there  would  be  fewer 
explosions  with  less  loss  of  life. 

Some  of  the  precautions  taken  at  powder  plants  are  as 
follows — ^Wood  floors  with  no  exposed  nails;  men  wear  shoes 
without  nails  in  the  soles  or  heels;  no  matches  allowed  to  be 
carried  on  the  person  of  any  employee.     Of  course  where 
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liquid  explosives  that  create  gases,  are  manufactured,  \fo- 
tilation  boUi  in  the  roof  and  near  the  ground  are  provided, 
or  a  forced  ventilation  or  fan  system  is  installed. 

An  example  of  a  good  combination  to  create  an  explo- 
sion is — ^heavy  gas  lying  near  the  floor  at  the  time  of  taking 
off  a  cylinder-head — men  with  shoes  carrying  nails  in  the 
heels^ — employee  braces  himself  to  loosen  a  nut  and  slips, 
causing  a  spark  on  the  concrete  floor.  The  survivors  afta 
the  explosion  do  not  know  what  caused  the  explosion. 

In  one  gasoline  plant  which  the  author  visited  the  yard 
surrounding  the  plant  was  graded  witli  a  fine  chert.  This 
might  be  the  indirect  cause  of  an  explosion,  for  an  emploj"* 
wearing  a  shoe  with  a  worn  sole  could  very  easily  pick  up  n 
piece  of  this  crushed  stone.  When  he  stepped  into  an  im- 
properly ventilated  building  and  onto  a  concrete  floor,  he 
would  instinctively  scuff  his  feet  imtil  the  piece  of  chert  wa* 
removed.  This  friction  would  naturally  cause  a  spark  whicb 
might  ignite  the  gas. 

Very  few  plants  are  provided  with  lead  hammers,  but 
use  the  common  steel  hammer.  A  lead  hammer  is  far  the 
safest  as  one  cannot  strike  a  spark  with  it. 

It  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  keep  all  steel  hammers 
and  cold  chisels  in  the  superintendent's  office  and  to  issue 
them  only  on  permit,  in  which  case  tlie  purpose  for  whicb 
they  were  to  be  used  should  be  explained  every  time  they 
were  taken  out. 

While  ventilators  in  the  roof  are  a  necessity,  they  should 
also  be  installed  near  the  ground  on  at  least  two  sides  of 
the  building.  For  this  purpose  the  swinging  type  should  be 
used,  as  they  can  be  regulated  according  to  the  force  and 
direction  of  the  wind. 

Concrete  floors  make  the  best  foundation  but  they  should 
be  covered  with  some  fibrous  material  such  e 
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Fig.  ISfi— DANGEROUS.  DUE  TO  LACK  OF  VENTILATION 
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Fig  140— PROPER  VENTILATION,  DANGER  REDUCED    TO    MINIMUM 
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Three  or  four  coats  of  floor  paint  will  act  in  a  similar  man-  - 
ner,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  as  safe  as  a  fibrous  floor 
covering. 

Some  plants  build  their  gasoline  storage  tanks  below  the 
ground  level  in  order  to  protect  them  from  the  heat  of  At 
sun,  and  pumps  are  installed  in  the  pit,  on  a  level  with  the 
bottom  of  the  tanks.  Naturally  tliere  is  a  little  leakage  of 
gasoline  around  the  stuffing  box  of  the  pump  plunger  rod 
which  constantly  forms  gasoline  vapor  in  the  pit.  In  such 
installations,  when  any  repairs  arc  needed,  there  is  not  Mily 
great  liability  of  an  explosion  but  the  possibilit\'  of  asphyx- 
iation of  the  repair  men. 

Storage  batteries  should  not  lie  tested  in  any  building 
or  room  in  which  there  is  liable  to  be  gasoline  vapor  or 
casinghead  gas. 

In  one  or  two  instances  attempts  have  been  made  to 
clean  the  coils  by  blowing  compressed  air  through  thtm 
resulting  in  explosions  and  the  wrecking  of  a  plant.  The 
blowing  of  air  through  gasoline  making  coils  invariablir 
creates  explosive  mixtures  and  causes  any  pebbles  or  iron 
chips  lying  in  the  pipes  to  roll  along  the  pipe  and  striking 
some  obstruction  are  liable  to  make  a  spark  thereby  caudif 
an  explosion  as  in  a  gas  engine  cylinder. 

High  tension  magneto  and  spark  plugs  are  most  commonly 
used.     They  should  not  be  tested  within  any  plant  buildings. 

Dangers  of  the  Electric  Flash  Light — The  pocket  electric 
flash  light  while  generally  considered  perfectly  safe  in  gas  is 
dangerous  when  the  light  is  first  equipped  with  a  new  bat- 
tery, unless  the  light  is  turned  on  away  from  the  gas  loae 
and  kept  turned  on  while  in  the  gas  and  till  it  is  carried  away 
from  the  gas. 

The  danger  lies  in  releasing  the  button  on  the  lights 
when  equipped  with  a  new  strong  battery  at  which  time  the 
act  of  releasing  the  bulUin  Vs,  WaiAe,  Vo  c«o^  v.  -caats-and- 
break  spark  strong  enough  to  ca\v^  au  f(.-e\cs«\\. 
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To  Extinguish  Fires — The  fire  extinguisher  is  very  effec- 
tive in  extinguishing  small  fires.  It  is  good  poUcy  to  have 
in  an  accessible  location,  a  hand  chemical  cart  holding  at 
least  twenty-five  gallons.  This  size  cart  will  extinguish  a 
fire  or  blaze  several  feet  in  height. 

Other  methods  employed  are  to  have  at  various  points 
around  a  plant,  quantities  of  sand  or  salt.  The  sand  and 
salt  have  a  tendency  to  smother  gasoline  fires. 

EXPLOSIVE  MIXTURES* 

The  following  table  shows  the  small  percentages  of  gases 
and  vapors  occurring  in  natural  gas  that  are  required  to  form 
explosive  mixtures  with  air. 

Table  117 


Hydrocarbon 


Methane 
Ethane.. 
Propane . 
Butane.. 
Pentane. 


Gas  in  Mixtures 

of  Gas  and  Air, 

Low  Explosive 

Limit 


per  cent 
5.60  to  5.70 
3.00  to  3.20 
2.15to2.30 
1.60  to  1.70 
1.35  to  1.40 


According  to  the  above  table,  even  if  a  natural  gas  con- 
sisted almost  entir^y  of  methane,  as  some  natural  gases  do, 
an  explosion  would  follow  an  ignition  of  a  mixture  of  air  and 
natural  gas  containing  5.50  per  cent  of  methane. 

HAZARDS  OF  HANDLING  GASOLINEf 

Detailed  Precautions  Concerning  the  Handling  of 
Gasoline — (By  George  A.  Burrell) — "No  open  light  or  flame 
of  any  kind,  nor  any  machine  or  belt  capable  of  producing  a 
spark  should  be  allowed  in  the  room  where  the  gasoline  is 
being  used.  All  shafting  and  machines  with  belts  that  are 
liable  to  cause  a  static  electric  spark  should  be  well  grounded. 

*Burges8.  M.  ).,  and  Wheeler,  R.  V.     Tran.  Chem.  Soc.  Vol.  99.  1911. 

fProm  Technical  Paper  No.  127,  Petroleum  Technology  No.  28,  Bureau  of  Mines. 
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Table  118 
EXPLOSIVE   MIXTURES    OF   COMBUSTIBLE  GASES* 

Lower  Up  pel 

EKpiosive      Enplosive 

Mixture 


(Ter 

Air-gas  (approximale). 

Hydrogen 

Water  gas...    .  . ,    . 

Acetylene  , 
Coal-gas. . 
Ethylene.... 
Methane. . .    . 
Benzine  vapor . 
Pentane  vapor 
Benioline  vapor. 

Alcohol 

Ethyl  alcohol.     . 
Ether. , 
Petrol. . 


15  00 
9  45 

IS  40 
3  35 


4.00 
2  00 
Z  00 


8.00 
500 


Only  incandescent  electric  lights  should  be  used,  i 
these  should  be  provided  with  guards  to  prevent  tlieir  being 
smashed. 

All  electric  switches,  fuses,  etc.,  should  be  outside  the 
room. 

Danger  sig:ns  should  be  posted  on  all  doors  opening  into 
the  room,  warning  against  the  carrying  of  open  lights  of  any 
kind  inside. 

Oily  waste  should  at  all  times  be  placed  in  a  safe  recep- 
tacle to  avoid  the  danger  of  spontaneous  combustion.  Oily 
waste  will  decay,  smolder,  and  in  time  burst  into  flame- 
Sawdust  when  soaked  with  oil  drippings  will  do  the  same 
thing,  and  its  use  should  be  forbidden.  Sand  is  a  safe  nu- 
terial  to  use  as  an  absorbent  of  oil. 

A  dangerous  practice,  common  in  many  garages,  is  the 
cleaning  of  atitomobile  parts  with  gasoline  from  an  open  can. 
Employees  find  it  easy  to  clean  grease  and  oil  from  the  motor 
and  other  parts  with  a  brush  satiu-ated  with  gasoline,  and 
the  gasoline  is  readily  ignited  by  a  spark.     Such  a  spark  may 

Cu  by  Uiory  O'ConnDT. 
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be  caused  by  striking  two  pieces  of  metal  together,  by  the 
ignition  system  on  the  automobile  when  the  starting  crank 
is  turned,  and  in  other  ways.  In  one  instance  a  nut  that 
stuck  was  struck  with  a  wrench,  causing  a  spark.  The  car 
was  instantly  enveloped  in  flame. 

When  the  use  of  an  open  pan  is  necessary  the  opening 
should  be  as  small  as  possible  and  a  cover  should  be  pro- 
vided. The  cover  should  be  put  on  whenever  the  pan  is 
not  in  use. 

Signs  should  be  posted  prohibiting  an  open  flame  near 
the  place  of  storage  or  near  a  pump  or  other  handling  appa- 
ratus. The  signs  should  explain  the  danger  involved  and 
give  instructions  for  safe  methods  of  operation. 

Empty  gasoline  barrels  should  be  stored  with  bung- 
holes  down,  in  safe  places  in  the  open  air. 

Rooms  in  which  explosive  or  dangerous  gases  or  vapors 
are  used  or  generated  should  be  safely  inclosed,  and  should 
be  provided  with  an  improved  system  of  ventilation. 

Gasoline  vapor  is  heavier  than  air,  and  a  suction  fan 
should  be  used  to  insure  proper  ventilation. 


Table  119 

VAPOR    PER    GALLON    AND    AIR    REQUIRED    FOR 

COMPLETE  COMBUSTION 


Baume 

Specific 
gravity 

Vapor  cubic 

feet  per 

gal.  at  32 

deg.  fahr. 

14.7  atmos. 

Proportion  required  for 
perfect  combustion 

Vapor 

Air 

Pentane . . 
Hexane. . . 
Heptane . . 
Octane  . . . 
Nonane  .. 

94 
81 
73 
65 
59 

0.626 
0.663 
0.688 
0.719 
0.741 

31.2 
27.7 
24.7 
22.6 
20.8 

per  cent 
2.53 
2.17 
1.86 
1.64 
1.47 

per  cent 
97.47 
97.83 
98.14 
98.36 
98.53 
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Joints  in  tanks,  pipes,  conveyors,  etc..  used  fw  storage 
of  explosive  liquids,  gases,  or  vapors  should  be  kept  tight. 

Before  work  is  done  on  vessels,  pipes,  etc.,  suilident 
time  should  be  given  to  allow  gas  to  escape. 

Special  caie  should  be  exercised  before  work  requiring 
the  use  of  heat  or  flame  is  done.  Apparatus  that  has  con- 
tained explosive  gas  should  be  filled  with  watei  or  steam  to 
force  out  the  gas. 

Extinguishing  Burning  Liquids  —There  are  two  principal 
methods  of  extinguisliing  burning  liquids,  as  follows: 

1.  To  form  a  blanket  of  gas  or  solid  material  o\'a*  the 
burning  liquid  and  cut  off  the  air  (oxygen)  supply. 

2.  To  dilute  the  burning  liquid  with  a  non-infiammable 
extinguishing  agent  that  will  mix  with  it. 

Water  may  be  used  for  extinguishing  burning  liquids, 
such  as  denatured  alcohol,  wood  alcohol  and  acetone,  that 
are  miscible  with  it.  If  such  a  liquid  as  gasoline,  which  ii 
not  miscible  with  water,  catches  fire,  the  application  of  water 
produces  tittle  or  no  effect  except  to  spread  the  burning 
liquid,  and  thus  scatter  the  fire  over  a  larger  area.  Howe\-ei, 
tlie  application  of  a  large  quantity  of  water  to  a  small  quan- 
tity of  burning  oil,  by  its  cooling  effect,  may  aid  in  extinguish- 
ing tlie  fire. 

Of  materials  used  to  form  a  blanket  of  gas  or  solid  ma- 
terial over  burning  liquid,  thus  cutting  off  the  oxygen  supply, 
several  are  in  common  use.  These  include  sawdust,  sand, 
carbon  tetrachloride,  and  the  so-called  foam  or  frothy  nii»- 
tures. 

The  efficiency  of  sawdust  is  due  to  its  floating  for  a  time 
on  the  liquid  and  excluding  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Sawdust 
itself  is  not  easily  ignitible,  and  when  it  does  ignite  bums 
without  flame.  The  character  of  the  sawdust  and  its  mois- 
ture content  is  of  little  or  no  importance.  It  may  be  well 
handled  for  exlingu\s\\vu^  ?.ma\\  ^Te=..NiV(si\>aa\.^\asVai.hy 
means  of  long  \\and\ed  viooAwi  ^"tvavt'a. 
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Sand  probably  serves  about  as  well  as  sawdust  for  ex- 
tinguishing fires  on  the  ground,  but  is  heavier  and  more 
awkward  to  handle.  When  thrown  on  a  burning  tank  it 
sinks,  whereas  sawdust  floats. 

Carbon  tetrachloride,  the  basis  of  various  chemical  fire 
extinguishers,  if  thrown  on  a  fire  forms  a  heavy  non-inflam- 
mable vapor  over  the  liquid,  and  mixes  readily  with  oils, 
waxes,  japan,  etc.  The  vapor  is  about  five  times  as  heavy 
as  air.  Much  of  the  carbon  tetrachloride  contains  impuri- 
ties that  give  it  a  bad  odor,  but  when  pure  its  specific  gravity 
is  1.632  at  32  deg.  fahr.  When  thrown  on  a  fire,  it  produces 
black  smoke,  the  hue  of  which  is  caused  by  unconsumed  par- 
ticles of  carbon.  Pungent  gases  are  also  produced  probably 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  small  volumes  of  chlorine  gas. 
Although  the  fumes  are  pungent,  brief  exposure  to  them  does 
not  cause  permanent  injury. 

The  efficacy  of  carbon  tetrachloride  depends  largely  on 
the  skill  of  the  user.  If  liquid  in  a  tank  is  on  fire,  the  height 
of  the  liquid  is  important.  When  the  liquid  is  low,  the  sides 
of  the  tank  form  a  wall  which  retains,  the  vapor,  but  when 
a  tank  is  nearly  full  of  highly  volatile  liquid  like  gasoline, 
only  the  most  skilled  operator  can  extinguish  the  fire. 

For  smothering  some  small  fires  of  burning  gasoline  an 
ordinary  blanket  may  be  used. 

Use  of  Foam  or  a  Frothy  Liquid  Mixture  as  an  Ex- 
tinguisher— Installations  embracing  the  use  of  foam  or 
frothy  liquid  mixtures  to  extinguish  fires  in  large  gasoline 
storage  tanks  originated  in  Germany.  For  such  an  ex- 
tinguisher two  liquids  are  caused  to  mix  in  a  tank,  whereupon 
foam  is  produced.  The  tank  is  made  air-tight  and  sufficiently 
strong  to  permit  the  foam  to  be  forced  out  under  pressure  of 
a  gas  (carbon  dioxide)  simultaneously  generated.  The  frothy 
mixture  owes  its  efficacy  to  its  blanketing  action  in  exclud- 
ing air  (oxygen)  from  the  fire.  It  is  stiff  and  shrinks  only 
slightly  in  volume  even  after  half  an  hour.     In  one  installa- 
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tion  water,  bicarbonate  uf  soda,  and  soap  bark  are  used  in 
one  tank,  and  acid  in  another  tank.  A  fusible  link,  whidi 
will  melt  at  212  dcg.  fahr.  releases  a  hammer,  which  breaks  ' 
the  glass  tank  containing  the  acid.  The  released  acid  is  led 
through  two  perforated  pipes  into  the  solution,  producing  a 
violent  ebnIUtion  of  foani,_which  finds  its  way  into  the  tank 
of  burning  oil. 

In  some  large  plants  gasoline  is  continually  stored  under 
the  pressure  of  non-inllammable  gas,  as  nitrogen  or  carbon 
dioxide.  In  other  plants  it  is  stored  in  a  tank,  which  b 
always  kept  filled,  no  air  being  admitted  at  any  time.  The 
tank  may  be  filled  with  all  gasoline  or  part  gasohne  and  pan 
water,  water  being  pumped  into  the  tank  to  force  out  the 
gasoline,  when  desired.  The  water  maj'  be  drained  ofT  when 
more  gasuline  is  to  be  added  to  tlie  tank. 

Relation  of  Properties  of  Gasoline  and  Gasoline  Vspx 
to  Inflammability  Some  grades  of  gasoline,  particularly  the 
better  grades  used  to  drive  automobiles,  are  much  more 
hazardous  to  handle  than  are  others.  They  mix  with  air  in 
larger  proportions  and  pass  into  the  vapor  form  (evaporate) 
more  rapidly,  and  hence  more  quickly  render  a  given  volume 
of  air  explosive  than  do  tlie  heavier  grades,  sucli  as  are  used 
for  cleaning  purposes  and  for  fuel  in  the  engines  of  some 
motor  trucks  and  other  large  internal -combustion  engines. 

Action  of  Gasoline  Vapor  in  Air— Gasoline  vajwr  mingles 
with  air  in  the  same  manner  that  water  vapor  does.  At  any 
particular  temperature  a  definite  proportion  of  water  vapor 
will  be  found  in  the  atmosphere  if  it  has  become  complete^ 
satiuated,  a  condition  that  seldom  exists.  Usually  a  limited 
supply  of  water  has  been  given  ofl  into  the  air,  and  the  atmos- 
phere is  spoken  of  as  having  a  certain  relative  humidity, 
meaning  that  the  saturation  is  incomplete  or  that  more  water 
vapor  could  exist  in  U\e  avc  -nctc  a  ^>Mce  q\  laws^ww  avail- 
able,      In  a  similar  maunet  ^asoXvcvc  Na^-ca.  'BBawa.  -^Wft^iw.. 
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The  amount  of  vapor  carried  will  depend  on  the  temperature  of 
the  air  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  vapor  can  be  obtained. 
If  gasoline  is  exposed  to  the  air  of  a  room  and  for  a  long 
enough  time,  the  air  will  contain  at  a  certain  temperature  a 
fixed  proportion  of  gasoline  vapor,  diflfering  for  different 
grades  of  gasoline,  that  can  not  be  exceeded.  The  author 
has  worked  out  the  values  for  four  different  grades.  The 
results  for  a  temperature  of  17.5  deg.  cent.  (63.5  deg.  fahr.) 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Proportions  of  Different  Grades  of  Gasoline  Vapor  that  Air 
Will  Cany  at  a  Temperature  of  17.5  deg.  cent.  (63.5  fahr.) 

_      ,      ,  _       „  Proportion  of  Gasoline 

Grade  of  Gasoline  (Vapor  per  cent) 

Cleaner's  naptha 5.0 

64  deg.  Baume  gasoline 11.0 

69  deg.  Baume  gasoline 15.0 

73  deg.  Baume  gasoline 28.0 

It  will  be  noticed  that  air  will  hold  almost  six  times  as 
much  vapor  from  the  lighter  gasoline  as  from  the  heavier 
cleaner's  naptha.  If  the  lighter  and  better  grades  of  gaso- 
line are  heated,  their  vapors,  when  a  light  is  applied,  also 
flash  and  bum  at  lower  temperatures  than  do  the  heavier 
grades.  This  difference  does  not  mean  that  some  gasoline  is 
a  dangerous  inflammable  liquid  and  some  is  not.  All  grades 
are  classed  as  highly  inflammable  and  dangerous  liquids. 

Comparison  of  Inflammability  of  Gasoline  and  of 
Gasoline  Vapor — If  one  takes  the  cover  ofi"  a  full  pail  of 
tightly  inclosed  gasoline  and  applies  a  match  to  the  surface, 
the  gasoline  will  flare  up  and  burn  as  long  as  the  gasoline 
lasts.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  puts  a  few  drops  of  gasoline 
in  a  small  tightly  inclosed  pail,  waits  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  introduces  a  flame  or  an  electrical  spark  a  violent  ex- 
plosion will  most  likely  result.  In  the  first  case  the  vapor 
bums  as  fast  as  it  comes  from  the  gasoline,  and  mixes  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air.     In  the  second  case  the  oil  vaporizes 
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in  the  pail  and  mixes  uniformly  with  the  air  therein  to  form 
an  explosive  mixture  and  upon  ignition  explodes.  Coose- 
quently,  when  one  hears  of  a  disastrous  gasoline  explosion 
one  may  be  sure  that  the  explosion  resulted  from  the  mixli^ 
of  the  vapor  from  the  gasoline  with  air  in  the  pro{K>rtioii5 
necessary  to  form  an  explosive  mixture. 

One  gallon  of  gasoline  when  entirely  vaporized  produces 
about  32  cubic  feet  of  vapor.  If  a  lighted  raatcli  could  be 
applied  to  pure  gasoline  vapor  in  the  absence  of  air  no  fire 
or  explosion  would  result.  Gasoline  liquid  or  vapor.  Eke 
any  other  combustible  material,  needs  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
in  order  to  bum. 

Explosive  Range  of  Mixtures  of  Gasoline  Vapor  and 
Air — It  is  fortunate  that  gasoHnc  vapor,  like  other  gases  and 
vapors,  needs  a  certain  proportion  of  air  before  an  explosion 
can  take  place.  The  author  found  that  in  100  parts  b>' 
volume  of  air  and  gasoline,  an  explosion  will  not  take  place 
if  there  is  less  than  1.4  parts  of  gasoline  vapor  or  more  than 
C  parts.*  In  other  words,  the  explosive  range  is  between  14 
and  about  6  per  cent  of  vapor.  Flashes  of  flame  will  appear 
in  mixtures  containing  considerably  smaller  and  larger  pro- 
portions of  vapor,  and  considerable  pressure  wilt  be  devel- 
oped, but  propagation  through  the  mixture  will  not  take 
place. 

Although  the  range  of  explosibility  mentioned  is  narrow 
as  compared  to  that  of  many  other  mixtures  of  combustible 
gases  and  air,  yet  the  proportion  of  gasoline  vapor  repre- 
senting the  lower  limit  is  small,  and  indicates  the  greal 
importance  of  not  allowing  even  a  little  gasoline  to  be  ex- 
posed in  a  room,  because  of  the  small  quantity  of  vapor 
needed  to  make  an  explosive  mixture  with  all  the  air  in  the 
room.  If  one  gallon  of  gasoline  is  allowed  to  change  com- 
pletely into  vapor  simply  by  exposing  it  to  the  room  mt,  and 
//  the  room  is  gas-tight,  tVv^iO'cvft  ^■a.Mon  can  render  explosive 
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2,100  cubic  feet  of  air,  the  amount  contained  in  a  room 
measuring  21  by  10  by  10  feet. 

In  the  actual  use  of  gasohne  such  conditions  seldom 
exist.  However,  an  assumed  case  may  be  that  of  a  person 
filling  an  open  pail  from  a  larger  tank  or  using  gasoline  for 
cleaning.  When  the  pail  is  first  filled  with  the  gasoline,  a 
small  volume  of  pure  gasoline  vapor  forms  over  the  surface 
of  the  gasoline.  Just  above  this  layer  of  pure  gasoline  vapor 
is  a  mixture  of  vapor  and  air;  at  some  point  there  will  be  an 
explosive  proportion,  and  farther  away  from  the  pail  there 
will  be  a  small  proportion  of  vapor,  and  finally  still  farther 
away  no  vapor  at  all,  but  pure  air.  However,  all  the  time 
the  user  of  the  gasoline  is  at  work,  the  vapor  keeps  forming, 
from  both  the  gasoline  in  the  pail  and  that  applied  to  the 
object  being  cleaned,  rendering  more  and  more  air  inflam- 
mable or  explosive,  until  finally  there  will  exist  a  dangerous 
atmosphere  that  may  completely  surround  him,  so  that  a 
chance  ignition  will  envelope  him  in  flames  and  perhaps 
cause  great  damage  to  property.  Ignition  of  the  gasoline 
vapor  may  take  place  even  some  distance  from  the  gasoline 
in  a  room  adjoining  the  room  in  which  the  person  works. 
As  the  gasoline  evaporates,  and  more  and  more  vapor  is 
given  oflF,  it  mixes  with  air  farther  and  farther  from  the  gaso- 
line, and,  if  the  evaporation  lasts  long  enough,  may  travel 
to  an  adjoining  room,  where  it  may  be  ignited.  On  ignition 
a  sharp  flash  will  travel  back  through  the  adjoining  room  to 
the  room  where  the  gasoline  is. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  air  will  hold  about  5  to  28 
per  cent  of  gasoline  vapor.  As  gasoline  vapor  is  about  three 
times  as  heavy  as  air,  in  a  room  containing  a  mixture  of  the 
vapor  with  air  the  vapor  is  found  in  largest  proportion  near 
the  floor. 

The  Umits  of  explosibility  of  mixtures  of  gasoline  vapor 
and  air  are  between  1.4  and  G  per  cent  ol  ^asv>\v\\v^  n'3c^«cvc, 
although  dangerous  flashes  may  be  produciid  \n\\\\  \\\\^\.wxvis 
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containing  less  and  more  than  these  proportions.  In  other 
words,  there  is  needed  only  a  small  proportion  of  gasoline 
vapor  to  render  air  explosive— 1.4  cubic  feet  of  the  vapor  to 
97.5  cubic  feet  of  air.  One  gallon  of  gasoline,  can,  under  idea! 
conditions,  render  2,100  cubic  feet  of  air  explosive. 

A  dangerous  feature  of  gasoline  vapor  is  that  it  may 
travel  a  considerable  distance  from  the  gasoline  and  there 
be  ignited,  the  flash  tra^'eling  back  to  the  container  of  the 
liquid  and  causing  a  roaring  iire  in  a  few  seconds." 

GASOLINE  DEPARTMENT— SAFETY  RULES 
For  Gasoline  and  Vacuum  Plants 

1.  Do  not  take  chances.  It  is  better  to  shut  down  a 
plant  than  to  risk  loss  of  life  or  property. 

2.  Anv  defects  in  buildings,  machinery,  stairs,  laddeis, 
walk-ways,  etc..  must  be  immediately  reported  to  the  person 
in  charge  of  the  plant. 

3.  When  serious  or  dangerous  defects  occur  in  a  ma- 
chine, it  must  be  shut  down  until  repaired. 

4.  Never  start  an  engine  by  tramping  the  flywheels 
Before  tiiming  an  engine  over  render  the  ignition  system 
inoperative  by  pulling  out  the  retainer  spring  on  the  circuit 
breaker  housing  cap  of  the  magneto. 

5.  Never  stop  an  engine  by  pulling  off  or  disconnecdng 
the  ignition  wire;  shut  off  the  gas. 

6.  If  necessary  to  shut  down  entire  plant,  in  case  of 
emergency,  pull  out  lever  of  pressure  regulator  on  engine 
fuel  gas  line. 

7.  If  fire  threatens  compressor,  accumulator,  or  meter 
building,  close  the  valves  on  vacuum  plant  discharge.  fieW 
and  residue  lines. 

8.  All  employees  must  be  familiar  with  the  locations 
of  fire  fighting  equipment,  and  the  methods  of  using  and 

charging  the  same.    F«c  ■pXu^'s.  s\vQv&4^'nf?iW\\»A.\«yl«i  as 
to  faf  easily  identified- 
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9.     Smoking  or  carrying  matches  inside  the  plant  fence 
or  buildings  or  around  loading  racks  is  prohibited. 

10.  Magnetos,  spark  plugs,  and  other  ignition  devices 
must  not  be  tested,  repaired  or  assembled  in  the  compressor 
btdlding  or  in  any  other  building  where  gas  or  gasoline  vapor 
might  be  present. 

1 1 .  All  electric  lights  in  any  room  or  building  where  gas 
or  gasoline  vapor  might  be  present,  should  have  vapor  proof 
globes  and  must  not  be  lighted  unless  the  same  are  in  place. 

12.  Electric  light  bulbs  must  not  be  removed  from  of 
placed  in  any  circuit,  either  inside  or  outside  of  the  building, 
while  the  current  is  on. 

13.  Extension  lamps  must  not  be  used  unless  they  have 
vapor  proof  globes,  protected  by  metal  guards,  and  metal 
covered  cords.  Electric  flash  lights  must  not  be  switched 
on  or  off  in  any  place  where  inflammable  gas  or  vapor  might 
be  present. 

14.  Waste  and  rags  must  be  kept  in  the  cans  provided 
for  the  purpose,  except  when  actually  in  use.  Waste  or  rags 
must  not  be  placed  around  machinery  to  catch  drip  oil,  or 
htmg  up  in  any  building  to  dry. 

15.  Do  not  use  gasoline  or  naptha  to  clean  machinery; 
use  kerosene. 

16.  The  engineer  on  tour  is  responsible  for  the  boiler, 
and  must  see  that  the  proper  water  level  is  maintained. 

17.  Before  working  on  any  moving  part  of  a  compressor 
vacuum  pump  or  booster  pump,  see  that  the  clutch  is  out, 
or,  if  there  is  no  clutch,  either  block  the  engine  fly  wheels, 
or  unlace  the  belt. 

18.  Tanks  and  tank  cars  must  be  free  from  gas  and 
gasoline  vapor  before  anyone  enters  them.  If  possible, 
steam  them  out.  Men  must  not  enter  tanks  or  tank  cars 
without  having  ropes  attached  to  their  bodies,  and  someone 
stationed  on  the  outside  to  pull  them  out  in  case  they  should 
be  overcome  by  gas. 
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19.  None  but  company  automobiles  are  permitted  in- 
side the  plant  fence  or  buildings, 

20.  No  persons  except  oiEcers  and  employees  of  this 
Company,  and  federal  and  state  officials  or  inspectors,  pro- 
vided with  properly  signed  and  sealed  identification  cards, 
are  permitted  inside  the  plant,  without  permission  from  tbe 
general  manager.  In  case  of  doubt,  telephone  the  ganeai 
manager's  office  before  admitting  anyone. 


Gcnent  MbbbCM . 


Thei 


GAS  MASKS 

?  two  types  of  Burrell  gas  masks  for  protection 


in  tank  work,  namely  the  canister  and  the  hose  type. 

The  particular  advantages  of  the  Burrell  mask  in  task 
car  work  are  as  follows: 

As  the  wearer  of  the  mask  has  nothing  in  bis  moutb  eg 
on  his  nose  he  is  able  to  breath  normally  under  exertion;  as 
the  lens  in  the  fate  piece  doesn't  fog  up  and  there  is  nothing 
over  the  ears  the  weatei:  has  clear  vision  and  can  hear  plainly,    i 

The  mask  being Vv%Vxmvjt\^\-Va'f(^Q<\\ra\j?vNVrj>a^ 
the  wearer  can  wort  practvcaWv  \^t.wv<^vcta^^&.    -^few^ 
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e  is  that  a  man  can  work  in  tank  cars  where  there  are 
gasoline  vapors  tor  a  con- 
^icit-rable  period  of  time, 
which  he  would  be  unable 
tn  do  without  protection 
against  the  fumes. 

The  canister  type  mask 
is  used  where  there  is  a 
sufTident  supply  of  oxygen. 
'I'lte  hose  type  is  used  in 
])laces  where  the  percentage 
of  oxygen  is  too  low  to 
sustain  hfe.  As  the  hose 
on  this  type  mask  is  extend- 
ed out  into  the  open  air,  a 
man  works  independent  of 
the  supply  of  oxygen  in  the 
tank .  We  have  found  from 
experiments  that  50  feet  of 
hose  is  the  greatest  length 
through  which  a  man  can 
breath  without  trouble. 
Beyond  50  feet  the  breath- 
ing resistance  becomes  too 
great  for  comfort. 


PART     SIXTEEN 

Transportation  op  Gasoline 

GASOLINE     DRUMS— TANK     CARS— RAILROAD 
RATES  AND  RULES— I.  C.  C.  REGULATIONS. 

Gasoline  Drums — ^Steel  drums  of  the  very  best  type 
manufactured  should  be  used  and  must  stand  a  pressure  of 
forty  pounds  per  square  inch  without  any  leaks  whatever. 
A  fifty-five  gallon  drum  should  weigh  not  less  than  seventy 
potmds  without  hoops  and  a  one  hundred  and  ten  gallon 
drum  should  weigh  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  without  hoops. 

If  a  drum,  such  as  is  used  for  shipping  gasoUne  and 
high  distillates,  filled  with  64  deg.  Baume  gasoline  is  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  sun  with  the  thermometer  registering  95  deg. 
fahr.  with  a  pressure  gauge  attached,  it  will  show  that  the 
heat  has  caused  a  gas  pressure  of  twenty  nine  and  one  half 
pounds.  For  the  purpose  of  transporting  gasoHne,  special 
drums  have  been  designed  to  withstand  over  eighty  pounds 


Do  not  use  wooden  plugs.  Metal  plugs  should  be  close 
fitting,  using  a  gasket  of  asbestos. 

Glycerine  drums  are  not  satisfactory  holders  of  gasoline. 
Dnmis  should  not  be  filled  full,  but  only  to  within  about  two 
inches  of  the  top,  to  allow  for  expansion.  High  gravity 
gaaoline  lies  dormant  when  cold,  but  when  its  temperature 
rises  above  its  boiling  point  it  begins  to  agitate  or  boil,  in- 
creasing the  vapor  tension  in  the  tank  or  drum  which  raises 
the  boiUng  point  to  that  corresponding  to  the  increased  vapor 
pressure,  thus  maintaining  a  condition  of  equihbrium. 

It  is  better  to  ship  to  a  colder  climate  than  to  a  warmer 
one.  This  lessens  the  liability  for  losses  due  to  boiling  from 
increased  temperature. 
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G  A  S  OLIITE 

^^      Table  120— NORMAL  DAILY  TEMPERATURES 

^^ff                                Parkersburg,  W.  Va 

[/,  S.  Govirnmtnl  Readings 

1 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apri 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept 

o«. 

Nov 

Dec, 

I 

32 

32 

37 

48 

58 

68 

74 

75 

70 

61 

4S 

39 

2 

32 

3S 

48 

59 

68 

75 

75 

70 

60 

48 

38 

3 

32 

32 

38 

49 

50 

68 

75 

75 

70 

eo 

47 

38 

4 

32 

32 

38 

49 

60 

69 

75 

75 

70 

60 

47 

38 

5 

32 

32 

39 

49 

60 

69 

75 

75 

69 

59 

47 

as 

6 

32 

32 

39 

50 

60 

69 

75 

75 

59 

46 

TT 

31 

32 

39 

50 

60 

70 

75 

75 

58 

46 

ST 

S 

31 

32 

40 

50 

61 

70 

75 

75 

68 

58 

46 

SI 

9 

31 

33 

40 

51 

61 

70 

75 

75 

68 

58 

45 

ST 

31 

33 

40 

51 

62 

70 

75 

74 

88 

57 

45 

31 

31 

33 

41 

71 

76 

74 

68 

57 

44 

at 

31 

33 

41 

52 

62 

71 

76 

74 

67 

56 

44 

96 

31 

33 

41 

52 

62 

71 

76 

74 

67 

56 

44 

39 

31 

34 

42 

52 

63 

71 

76 

74 

67 

55 

44 

ai 

31 

34 

42 

53 

72 

76 

74 

66 

55 

43 

M 

31 

34 

42 

53 

63 

72 

76 

74 

66 

54 

43 

3S 

31 

43 

53 

64 

72 

76 

73 

66 

54 

43 

3S 

31 

34 

43 

54 

64 

72 

76 

73 

66 

54 

42 

35 

31 

35 

43 

54 

64 

72 

76 

73 

C5 

53 

42 

3t 

31 

35 

44 

54 

65 

73 

76 

73 

65 

53 

42 

34 

31 

35 

44 

55 

65 

73 

76 

73 

65 

52 

41 

» 

22 

31 

35 

44 

55 

65 

73 

76 

72 

64 

52 

41 

M 

23 

31 

36 

45 

56 

66 

73 

76 

72 

64 

52 

41 

M     1 

24 

31 

45 

56 

66 

73 

76 

72 

64 

51 

40 

B 

26 

31 

36 

45 

66 

66 

74 

76 

72 

63 

51 

40 

a    ' 

2S 

31 

36 

46 

57 

66 

74 

76 

72 

63 

50 

40 

» 

27 

31 

37 

46 

57 

74 

76 

71 

BS 

50 

40 

s 

28 

32 

37 

46 

58 

67 

74 

76 

71 

as 

50 

40 

33 

29 

32 

47 

58 

67 

74 

78 

71 

62 

49 

32 

30 

47 

58 

67 

74 

75 

71 

61 

49 

3S 

31 

32 

47 

68 

75 

70 

49 

E 

This  table  shows  the  temperatures  to  wlii 

hga 

oline 

shipped  tn 

k        W.  Va.  may  be  eupected  to  be  exposed,  and  to 

-hich 

gasol 

ne  shipped 

1       from  W.  Va.  has  probably  been  exposed. 
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l^ble  121— NORMAL  DAILY  TEMPERATURES 
Oklahoma  CiQr,  Okla. 

U.  S.  Government  Readings 


Jai. 

h\h 

Mar 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov 

Dec. 

1 

as 

36 

43 

55 

64 

72 

79 

80 

76 

68 

54 

42 

2 

35 

36 

44 

55 

64 

73 

79 

80 

76 

67 

54 

42 

3 

35 

36 

44 

56 

65 

73 

79 

80 

75 

67 

53 

42 

4 

35 

36 

44 

56 

65 

73 

79 

80 

75 

66 

52 

42 

5 

35 

36 

45 

56 

65 

74 

79 

80 

75 

66 

52 

41 

6 

35 

36 

45 

57 

85 

74 

79 

80 

75 

66 

52 

41 

7 

35 

36 

46 

57 

66 

74 

79 

80 

74 

65 

51 

41 

8 

35 

37 

16 

57 

66 

74 

80 

80 

74 

65 

50 

41 

9 

35 

37 

48 

58 

86 

74 

80 

80 

74 

64 

50 

40 

JO 

34 

37 

47 

58 

66 

75 

80 

80 

74 

64 

50 

40 

11 

34 

37 

47 

58 

67 

75 

80 

79 

74 

64 

49 

40 

12 

34 

37 

48 

59 

67 

75 

80 

79 

73 

63 

49 

40 

13 

34 

38 

48 

59 

67 

75 

80 

79 

73 

49 

40 

14 

34 

3S 

4g 

59 

76 

80 

79 

73 

62 

48 

39 

15 

34 

38 

49 

60 

68 

76 

80 

79 

72 

62 

48 

39 

16 

34 

39 

49 

60 

68 

76 

80 

79 

73 

61 

47 

17 

34 

50 

60 

76 

8C 

79 

72 

61 

47 

38 

18 

35 

39 

50 

00 

76 

80 

78 

72 

61 

47 

38 

1» 

35 

39 

50 

61 

77 

80 

78 

71 

60 

46 

38 

20 

35 

40 

51 

61 

69 

77 

80 

78 

71 

60 

46 

21 

35 

40 

51 

61 

70 

77 

80 

78 

70 

59 

46 

37 

22 

35 

40 

52 

62 

70 

77 

80 

78 

70 

59 

45 

37 

23 

35 

41 

53 

62 

70 

77 

80 

78 

70 

58 

45 

37 

24 

35 

41 

53 

62 

70 

78 

80 

78 

70 

58 

45 

36 

25 

35 

41 

53 

62 

71 

78 

80 

77 

69 

57 

44 

36 

26 

35 

43 

53 

63 

71 

78 

80 

77 

69 

57 

44 

36 

27 

35 

42 

M 

63 

71 

78 

SO 

77 

69 

56 

44 

36 

35 

43 

54 

63 

73 

78 

80 

77 

88 

56 

43 

36 

29 

35 

54 

64 

72 

78 

80 

76 

68 

55 

43 

36 

30 

35 

5* 

64 

72 

78 

80 

78 

68 

55 

43 

35 

31 

35 

55 

72 

78 

80 

76 

54 

35 

This  table  shows  the  temperatures  to  which  gasoline  shipped  ti 
Oklahoma  may  be  expected  to  be  exposed,  and  to  which  gaso]iii< 
shipped  from  Oklahoma  has  probably  been  exposed. 
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Table  122 

PRESSURES   GENERATED   BY  HEATING   GASOLIHE 

AND  CONFINED  LIQUEFIED  NATURAL  GAS* 


■  Tcmprro- 
■       Uirc 

'miSSCRES  GENEkATED  B\ 

~ 

Refinery 
eosoline 
(80  deg. 

CASlNnilBAD  Gasolins  Obtainse  »i 

50  pounds 

250  pounds 

400  pound! 

BnumcJ 

pressure 

pressure 

pressure 

D,e  ■:'-< 

I»,  lahr 

)^™^|JI 

POMHis 

POU«rfl 

/■«iUi 

0 

32 

0 

107 

360 

5 

41 

0 

117 

10 

50 

0 

12 

130 

39S 

15 

58 

0 

144 

423 

20 

68 

3 

20 

154 

25 

77 

5 

25 

30 

86 

10 

30 

193 

510 

35 

95 

10 

34 

210 

40 

104 

36 

40 

281 

45 

113 

4! 

46 

251 

630 

50 

Vt£ 

52 

275 

5.T 

131 

150 

fA 

60 

HO 

65 

TANK  CARS 

Tank  cars  of  one  kind  and  another  have  been  used  on 
American  railroads  for  nearly  forty  years.  Originally  they 
were  merely  tubs  or  vats  loaded  on  flat  cars.  Horizontal 
tanks  came  later  and  then  followed  the  modern  type  of  tank 
car. 

Insulated  Cars — This  design  of  tank  car  has  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  old  common  tank  car.  The  great  advan- 
tage is  that  the  insulation  surrounding  the  tank  keeps  the 
temperature  of  the  contents  from  being  affected  by  the 
atmospheric  temperature.  This  permits  shipping  higher 
Tavity  gasoline  with  far  less  loss  than  with  the  old  design 
IT.  As  the  liquid  \s  \^cpt  tX  a.i\  even  temperature,  there  is 
so  less  liability  oi  the  ^aso\\ue\io\\wi^«ft^\KiX?ia>j  .^jsmssmi, 

*  By  (Icorge  A    UurrcU. 
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TRANSPORTATION       OF       GASOLIME 

the  safety  valves  to  blow  and  allowing  the  gasoline  and  gas 
to  escape  into  the  atmosphere. 

The  inner  tank  is  made  of  extra  heavy  material,  tested 
and  made  perfectly  tight  at  100  lb.  pressure.  Over  this, 
heavy  paper  is  wrapped  and  secured  to  prevent  the  sweating 
of  the  tank.  Then  2  inches  of  the  best  quality  of  insulating 
material  is  carefully  applied  with  joints  broken.  Another 
layer  of  water-proof  paper  is  wrapped  around  the  insulation 
and  over  this  another  steel  tank  of  lighter  material  is  built. 
The  tank  heads  and  dome  being  similarly  insulated.  The 
tanks  are  designed  to  be  unloaded  cither  by  gravity  through 
the  bottom  outlet  or  by  air  pressure  by  pipes  extending 
through  the  dome. 

Tanks  are  anchored  to  the  underframe  without  the  use 
of  head  blocks. 

False  Domes— Some  railroad  companies  require  a  false 
dome  to  hn  used  on  tank  cars,  with  a  vacuum  line  attached 
so  as  to  carry  off  all  gasoline  vapors  while  loading.  The 
vapors  are  piped  to  the  gathering  lines  and  are  passed  through 
the  plant  again. 

This  system  in  loading  tank  cars  is  especially  necessaiT 
where  a  company  is  obliged  to  load  cars  on  a  railroad  com- 
pany's switch,  alongside  of  the  main  line,  It  is  also  a  very 
efficient  method  to  employ  in  loading,  as  what  was  formerly 
wasted  by  the  vapors  escaping  into  the  atmosphere  would 
be  saved. 

When  gasoline  plants  are  located  some  distances  from 
the  loading  switch  and  there  are  no  gathering  lines  under 
vacuum  nearby,  it  might  prove  impractical. 

Gauge  of  Tanks — Multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter 

of  the  tank  by  .7854;  multiply  the  result  by  the  length  of  the 

tank  in  inclies,  divide  by  231  and  the  result  is  the  capacity 

of  the  tank  in  U.  S.  gallons.     If  the  tank  has  curved  ends 

I  (as  all  car  tanks  have!  aAA.  to  ^i^e:  Vu'igCft.  VMtt-iJmKda  of  the 

^disb  at  each  end. 
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Table  123— TANK  CAR  OUTAGE  TABLE* 

Temp.  SO  Deg.  Fahr.  Outage  Expressed  in  Gallons 


Capacity 

OP  Car 

4231 

6000 

6641 

7000 

8087 

8102 

8505 

10000 

^^ 

gal. 

gal. 

gal. 

gal. 

gal. 

gal. 

gal. 

gal. 

H 

3 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

6 

H 

6 

8 

8 

8 

10 

10 

10 

12 

H 

9 

13 

13 

13 

16 

16 

17 

19 

1 

13 

18 

18 

18 

23 

23 

25 

26 

IK 

18 

24 

25 

25 

31 

31 

33 

36 

IH 

23 

31 

33 

33 

39 

39 

45 

46 

IK 

29 

38 

41 

41 

48 

48 

56 

58 

2 

35 

46 

49 

50 

58 

58 

67 

71 

2K 

41 

54 

58 

59 

69 

69 

79 

84 

2J^ 

48 

63 

68 

69 

80 

80 

92 

98 

2K 

55 

72 

78 

79 

91 

91 

105 

111 

3 

63 

82 

88 

90 

103 

103 

119 

125 

3K 

71 

92 

99 

101 

115 

115 

133 

140 

3H 

79 

103 

110 

113 

128 

128 

148 

156 

3K 

87 

114 

123 

125 

141 

141 

163 

171 

4 

96 

125 

134 

137 

154 

154 

178 

186 

4^ 

105 

136 

146 

150 

167 

167 

194 

203 

41^ 

114 

148 

159 

163 

181 

181 

211 

220 

43^ 

123 

160 

172 

176 

195 

195 

228 

237 

5 

133 

173 

186 

190 

210 

210 

244 

254 

Prevention  of  Fires  and  Explosions  from  Blowing 
Safety  Valves — Many  disastrous  fires  and  explosions  have 
occurred  indirectly  and  directly  from  blowing  safety  valves 
on  tank  cars  filled  with  gasoline.  Safety  valves  are  set  at 
25  lb.  When  the  pressure  within  the  tank  exceeds  25  lb. 
the  safety  valves  "blow  off"  and  permit  the  gasoline  gas 
which  generally  is  accompanied  with  a  gasoline  spray  to  flow 
into  the  atmosphere.  The  gas  being  heavier  than  air  will 
follow  the  ground.  Whenever  a  safety  valve  is  blowing,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  turn  a  stream  of  water  on  the  car. 
This  cools  the  shell  and  generally  lessens  the  boiling,  thus 
decreasing  the  pressure  within.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  use 
the  stream  of  water,  wet  blankets  can  be  thrown  over  the 
car  and  water  thrown  on  the  blankets  from  pails. 


♦  Courtesy  of  Phoenix  Refining  Co. 
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^H        Table  124— TANK  CAfi  OUTAGE  TABLE 

Capacity  of  an  8,000  gaUon 

Tank  Car  at  Different  Levels 

Wet 

Contenls         Wei 

Contents            Wet 

Content! 

Reading 

U.S.  sal.     Heading 

U.  S.  gal        Reading 

1-.  S.  Esl. 

ft,    in. 

ft.    in. 

ft.      in. 

1 

20 

3        4 

4160           '6          7 

B08» 

2 

64 

3        5 

4293            6          S 

6094 

3 

103 

3        6 

4424             6          9 

6104 

4 

157 

3        7 

4554        ;■     6         10 

8114 

5 

218 

3        8 

4684        ,     6         11 

8124 

6 

2S5 

3        9 

4814             7          0 

8133 

T 

367 

3      10 

4945            7          1 

8143 

8 

435 

3       11 

5073 

7          2 

8153 

9 

517 

4        0 

5201 

7          3 

8163 

10 

602 

4         I 

5330 

7          4 

8173 

11 

4        2 

5456 

7          5 

8183 

1        0 

786 

4        3 

5582 

7          6 

8193 

1         1 

881 

4        4 

5T05 

1       2 

981 

4        5 

.■5829 

7          8 

8213 

1        3 

1082 

4        6 

5950         |l     7            9 

8224 

I        4 

1187 

4        7 

6071             7         10 

8235 

I        5 

1296            4        8 

6191         11     7          11 

ffi45 

1      e 

1405            4        !) 

8          0 

8265 

1         7 

1518            4       10 

6424 

8           1 

8265 

1         8 

1630            4       11 

6536 

8          2 

8275 

1         9 

1746            5        0 

6649 

8          3 

i       10 

1863            h        1 

6758 

8          4 

8295 

1       11 

1B83            5        2 

6867 

8          5 

8305 

2        0 

2104            5        3 

69Ti 

8          6 

8314 

2         1 

2225            5        4 

7073            8          7 

8324 

2        2 

2349            5        S 

7173        1    8          8 

8334 

2        3 

3472            5        6 

7269        1    8          9 

8342 

S        4 

2598            5        T 

7362             8         10 

8347 

2        5 

2^4            5        S 

7452        1    8         11 

8349 

2         8 

2853            5        R 

7538        1    9          0 

8352 

2        7 

2981            5      10 

7620            9           1 

8354 

2        8 

3109 

6      11 

7699        '1    9          2 

8367 

2        9 

3240 

6        0 

7771        ,1    9          3 

8339 

2       10 

33T0 

6        1 

7840        1    9          4 

8361 

8      11 

3500 

6        2 

7903        ■'     9          5 

3        0 

3630 

6        3 

7961         1     9          6 

8363 

a       I 

3761            a        4 

8003        .    9          7 

8364 

3        2 

3894            6        5 

8051             9          8 

8365 

3         3 

4027       1     6        6 

8074        1, 

I 


TRANSPORTATION        OF       GASOLINE 

Loaded  tank  cars  should  always  be  set  in  shady  spots  if 
possible. 

Insulated  tank  cars  greatly  lessen  the  liability  of  high 
temperatures  even  oh  hot  days,  which  condition  creates 
boiling. 

Sealing — In  shipping  gasoline  in  tank  cars,  it  is  advis- 
able to  affix  a  wire  seal  or  lock  on  the  dome  cover.  It  has 
been  found  that  while  loaded  tank  cars  are  enroute  to  desti- 
nation, the  dome  cover  is  removed  and  considerable  quan- 
tities of  gasoline  stolen.  While  the  monetary  loss  may  be 
considerable,  the  liability  of  an  explosion  from  lighted  lan- 
terns endangering  public  safety  and  property  is  far  greater. 

Care  of  Tank  Cars — The  tank  may  wear  on  the  head 
blocks,  allowing  tank  to  shift.  This  will  become  worse 
rapidly  and  may  result  in  breaking  off  the  outlet  pipe.  Wide 
solid  oak  shims  should  be  carefully  driven  in  between  the 
head  block  and  the  steel  head  block  plate  whenever  there  is  a 
space  between  the  head  block  and  the  tank  head. 

The  tank  bands  may  become  loose  as  the  tank  settles 
on  the  slabbing.  They  can  easily  be  tightened  up  and  this 
should  be  carefully  looked  after. 

Safety  valves  will  sometimes  work  loose  from  the  elbow. 
Where  vent  valves  are  used  they  will  sometimes  work  out. 
Keep  them  firmly  screwed  down. 

Before  loading  a  tank  always  examine  the  interior. 
Open  the  outlet  valve  and  wipe  it  and  the  valve  seat  with  a 
cloth  or  waste  to  remove  any  sediment  that  might  prevent 
the  valve  closing  tightly. 

The  valve  rod  is  attached  to  the  valve  by  a  bolt  and  nut. 
The  continual  pounding  and  jarring  may  cause  the  bolt  to 
break  or  the  nut  to  come  off.  This  should  be  carefully 
looked  after  and  the  bolt  replaced  as  often  as  necessary. 
Otherwise  you  may  have  to  pump  out  a  tank  because  you 
cannot  open  the  valve. 
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At  the  upper  end  of  the  valve  rod  of  most  tanks  there  is 
a  strong  spring  to  keep  the  valve  shut.  This  spring  work? 
upon  a  collar  which  is  secured  to  the  valve  rod  by  a  set 
screw.  All  these  parts  should  be  inspected  frequently  to  sec 
that  the  nut  and  collar  do  not  work  loose  or  the  force  of  the 
spring  weaken.  By  means  of  the  collar  and  set  screw  the 
spring  may  be  tightened  as  much  as  desired. 

Heater  pipes  are  secured  to  the  saddles  by  means  of 
bars  bolted  down.  Should  tlie  nuts  work  loose  the  eoiis 
may  shift  and  break.  Have  the  coils  inspected  each  trip 
and  the  nuts  tightened  if  necessary. 

Always  close  the  outlet  vah'e  l>efore  replacing  cap  on 
the  discharge  pipe.  This  is  especially  necessary  in  freezing 
weather,  as  otherwise  the  outlet  extension  pipe  may  fill  up 
from  the  draining  and  freezing,  break  the  pipe.  In  remov- 
ing the  cap  for  unloading  in  cold  weather  never  strike  the 
cap  or  nozzle  with  a  haimner  or  steel  bar. 

When  there  is  a  stop  cock  on  the  outlet  extension  they 
are  sometimes  hard  to  open.  Do  not  use  too  great  force  to 
open  the  cock  as  this  is  a  severe  strain  on  the  outlet  pipe. 
Loosen  the  nut  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlic  cock  and  tap  it 
witli  a  mallet.     This  will  enable  you  to  open  it  easily. 

Dome  hds  and  outlet  caps  are  frequently  lost  in  transt 
on  account  of  the  failure  of  those  unloading  cars  to  see  that 
these  are  properly  secured  to  the  car  by  chains  and  that  they 
are  firmly  screwed  down  before  the  car  goes  out.  This  means 
delay  and  expense  in  replacing  missing  parts  at  the  next 
loading  place.  Never  allow  a  car  to  go  out  with  the  outlet 
cap  hanging  but  always  screw  it  and  the  dome  lid  into  plac¥: 


RAILROAD  RATES  AND  RULES 


Demurrage  Rules  on  Tank  Cars^RaHroads  charge 

customary  demurrage  on  privately  owned  cars  except  when 
cars  are  on  the  private  tracks  of  the  car  owners.  This 
decision  was  made  by  live  \n\.tT^VaXe  C^TOsciciee  Comnjfa 
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sion  Nov.  14,  1908.  In  connection  with  this  niUng  they 
also  defined  a  "private  track"  as  one  "outside  the  carrier's 
right  of  way,  and  of  which  the  railroad  does  not  own  the 
roadbed,  rails,  ties  or  right  of  way."  The  commission  fur- 
ther decided  on  the  same  date  that  '*a  private  car  owned 
by  one  shipper  and  used  with  his  consent  by  another  ship- 
per is  not  a  'private  car,'  as  that  phrase  is  defined  by  the 
commission  in  the  matter  of  demurrage  charges."  This 
last  restriction,  however,  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  cars 
owned  by  a  car  company  and  leased  to  a  shipper. 


Table  126-'FREIGHT  RATES  PER  GALLON  OF  OIL 

Corresponding   to   Various    Rates   per    100   lb. 
Rates  expressed  in  Cents  per  Gallon 


Cents  per 

Container 

Cents  per 
1001b. 

Container 

1001b. 

Bbl. 

Tanks 

Bbl. 

Tanks 

5 

0.45 

0.375 

28 

2.52 

2  100 

6 

0.54 

0.450 

29 

2.61 

2.175 

7 

0.63 

0.525 

30 

2.70 

2.250 

8 

0.72 

0.600 

31 

2.79 

2.325 

9 

0.81 

0.675 

32 

2.88 

2.400 

10 

0.90 

0.750 

33 

2.97 

2.475 

11 

0.99 

0.825 

34 

3.06 

2  550 

12 

1.08 

0.900 

35 

3.15 

2.625 

13 

1.17 

0.975 

36 

3.24 

2.700 

14 

1.26 

1.050 

37 

3.33 

2.775 

15 

1.35 

1.125 

38 

3.42 

2.850 

16 

1.44 

1.200 

39 

3.51 

2.925 

17 

1.53 

1.275 

40 

3.60 

3.000 

18 

1.62 

1.350 

41 

3.69 

3.075 

19 

1.71 

1.425 

42 

3  78 

3.150 

20 

1.80 

1.500 

43 

3.87 

3  225 

21 

1.89 

1.575 

44 

3  96             3.300 

22 

1.98 

1.650 

45 

4.05 

3  375 

23 

2.07 

1.725 

46 

4.14 

3.450 

24 

2.10 

1.800 

47 

4.23 

3.525 

25 

2.25 

1.875 

48 

4.32 

3.600 

26 

2.34 

1.950 

49 

4.41 

3.675 

27 

2.43 

2.025 

50 

4.50 

1 

3. 750 

«;i7 
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By  tile  foregoing  is  meant  that  when  »  privatelj-  owned 
tank  car  is  shipped  to  a  customer,  even  though  such  cus- 
tomer owns  his  own  switching  tracks  (lies,  rails  and  road- 
bed) the  railroad  will  charge  demurrage  for  any  time  over 
the  customary  allowance.  In  other  words  whenever  a  pri- 
vately owned  tank  car  leaves  the  car  owner's  private  trad 
it  is  considered  in  svrvice. 

MUeage  Rules  of  Railroads — Railroads  allow  one  and 
one-half  cents  per  mile  run  on  both  loaded  and  empty  move- 
ments of  tank  cars.  Private  car  owners  are  required  to 
furnish  printed  postal  cards  to  the  railroads  for  reporting 
deliveries  to  connecting  lines  and  for  reporting  mileage 
earnings. 

Practically  all  railroads  follow  the  rule  of  handling 
empty  tank  cars  free,  under  orders  of  owners.  Empty 
mileage  must,  however,  be  equalized  by  loaded  mileage,  tx 
paid  for  later  at  tariff  rates.  The  general  rule  is  to  fumtsb 
private  car  owners  with  a  statement  of  their  loaded  and 
empty  mileage  once  a  year.  The  car  owner  is  then  allowed 
six  months  additional  to  equalize  any  excess  empty  mileage. 
If  this  is  not  done  the  railroad  will  collect  for  the  excess 
empty  mileage  at  tariff  rate. 

If  the  loaded  mileage  exceeds  the  empty  mileage  tlie 
balance  is  carried  forward  as  a  "credit"  to  the  next  period. 

The  rate  charged  by  railroads  for  hauling  empty  tank 
cars  varies,  according  to  territory  from  ten  cents  per  mile 
west  of  the  Mississippi  ri\'er  to  four  cents  per  mile  in  Central 
and  Eastern  territory. 

New,  or  newly  acquired  cars,  moving  empty  from  shops 
where  built  to  owners,  or  from  place  of  purchase,  must  be 
billed  with  freight  charges  to  the  owner  or  lessee. 

Limit  of  Load — Under  the  rules  formerly  in  force,  the 
railroads  allowed  cars  to  be  loaded  according  to  the  size  of 
car  journals,  10  per  cent  of  overloading  beyond  the  pub- 
lished limit  being  permitted.     By  a  new  rule  adopted  by  the 
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Master  Car  Builders*  Association  and  taking  effect  Septem- 
ber 1st,  1909,  the  total  weight  of  car  and  contents  is  taken 
into  account.  The  rule  prescribes  the  following  **limit 
weights'*  for  cars: 

Table  126 


Size 
Journals 

Wheel 
Seat 

Axle 
Center 

Limit  Weight 

of  car 
and  contents 

5H  X  10  in. 
5x9 

4^x    8 

ejiin. 

6M 

5^ 

5j^in. 

161,000 
132,000 
112,000 

By  this  rule  there  is  a  decided  advantage  in  using  steel 
cars  of  improved  design  where  all  superfluous  and  useless 
dead  weight  is  eliminated. 

I.  C.  C.  REGULATIONS* 

1822  (d)  Tank  cars  used  for  the  shipment  of  dangerous 
articles  other  than  explosives  must  comply  with  Master  Car 
Builders*  specifications,  and  a  tank  car  that  leaks  or  one  that 
has  any  defect  which  would  make  leakage  during  transit 
probable  or  that  has  not  been  tested  and  stenciled  in  com- 
pliance with  Master  Car  Builders*  specifications  must  not  be 
used  for  the  shipment  of  any  inflammable  liquid. 

(e)  The  tanks  and  their  fittings  must  be  examined  by 
the  shipper  to  see  that  they  are  in  proper  condition  for  load- 
ing. Tanks  must  be  examined  for  evidence  of  previous  leaks ; 
safety  and  outlet  valves,  dome  covers,  and  outlet- valve  caps 
must  be  in  proper  condition  before  loading;  tanks  must  be 
loaded  with  outlet  valve  caps  off;  after  loading,  tanks  must 
not  show  any  dropping  of  liquid  contents  at  the  seams  or 
rivets,  and  should  such  dropping  appear  cars  must  be  prop- 
erly repaired  by  calking ;  outlet  valves  must  not  permit  more 

*  Prom  B.  E.  Pamphlet  No.  9,  I.  C.  C.  ReKulations,  published  by  Bureau  of 
Explosives,  30  Vesey  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y.     Effective  vSept.  1.  1918. 
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than  a.  dropping  of  the  liquid  with  valve  caps  off,  oliierwiw 
valve  must  be  reground  and  repaired.  Dome  covers  and 
valve  caps  provided  with  suitable  gaskets  must  be  properly 
screwed  in  place  before  cars  are  tendered  to  the  carrier. 

ig)  Tests  of  all  tank  cars  and  their  safety  valves,  as 
made  in  compliance  with  Master  Car  Builders'  specifications 
must  be  certified  by  the  party  making  the  tests  to  the  owner 
of  the  tank  car  and  to  the  chief  inspector.  Bureau  of  Explo- 
sives, and  this  certification  must  show  tlie  initials  and  num- 
ber of  the  tank  car,  the  service  for  which  it  is  suitable,  the 
date  of  test,  place  of  test,  and  by  whom  made. 

Inflammable  Liquids — Red  Label 

1824.  (a)  All  inflammable  liquids  must  be  shipped  in 
packages  complying  with  specifications  that  apply,  as  follows: 

(j)  In  metal  barrels  or  drums  complying  with  Specifi- 
cation No.  5. 

(j)  In  tank  cars  complying  with  Master  Car  Builders' 
specifications  provided  the  vapor  tension  of  the  inflammable 
hquid  corresponding  to  a  temperature  of  100  deg.  falu.  docs 
not  exceed  10  pomids  per  square  inch.  A  lank  car  must  not  be 
used  for  shipping  inflammable  liquids  with  flash  point  lower 
than  20  deg.  fahr.,  unless  it  has  been  tested  with  cold-water 
pressure  of  60  pounds  per  square  inch  and  stenciled  as  re- 
quired by  Master  Car  Builders'  specifications,  and  is  equipped 
with  safety  valves  set  to  operate  at  25  pounds  per  square  inch, 
and  with  mechanical  arrangement  for  closing  dome  cover  as 
specified  in  paragraph  1824  (k). 

(k)  Liquid  condensates  from  natural  gas  or  from  casing- 
head  gas  of  oil  wells,  made  either  by  the  compression  or 
absorption  process,  alone  or  blended  with  other  petroleum 
products,  must  be  described  as  I^iqiiefied  Petroleum  Gas 
when  Uie  vapor  pressure'  at  100  deg.  fahr.  (90  deg.  fahr, 
November  I  to  March  1)  exceeds  10  pounds  per  square  inch. 

ic  coBlBincr  may  be  vented  momtaranlr 
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When  the  liquid  condensate  alone  or  blended  with  other 
petroleum  products  has  a  vapor  pressure  not  exceeding  10 
pounds  per  square  inch,  it  must  be  described  and  shipped  as 
Gasoline,  Casinghead  Gasoline,  or  Casinghead  Naphtha. 

Liquefied  petroleum  gas  of  vapor  pressure  exceeding  10 
pounds  per  square  inch  and  not  exceeding  15  pounds  per 
square  inch,  from  April  1  to  October  1  and  20  poimds  per 
square  inch  from  October  1  to  April  1,  must  be  shipped  in 
metal  drums  or  barrels  which  comply  with  Shipping  Con- 
tainer Specification  No.  5;  or  in  special  insulated  tank  cars 
approved  for  this  service  by  the  Master  Car  Builders*  Asso- 
ciation. 

Liquefied  petroleum  gas  of  vapor  pressure  exceeding  15 
or  20  poimds  per  square  inch  as  provided  herein,  and  not 
exceeding  25  pounds  per  square  inch,  must  be  shipped  only 
in  metal  drums  or  barrels  which  comply  with  Shipping  Con- 
tainer  Specification  No.  5. 

Liquefied  petroleum  gas  of  vapor  pressure  exceeding  25 
potmds  per  square  inch  must  be  shipped  in  cylinders  as  pre- 
scribed for  compressed  gases  (see  pars.  1861  to  1863,  in- 
clusive). 

When  the  liquid  condensate,  alone  or  blended  with 
other  petroleum  products,  has  a  vapor  pressure  not  exceeding 
10  potmds  per  square  inch  it  must  be  described  as  Gasoline 
or  Casinghead  Gasoline  or  Casinghead  Naphtha  and  must 
be  shipped  in  metal  drums  or  barrels  complying  with  Speci- 
fication No.  5;  or  in  ordinary  tank  cars,  60  pounds  test  class 
equipped  with  mechanical  arrangement  for  closing  of  dome 
covers  as  specified  in  Master  Car  Builders'  specifications  for 
tank  cars. 

Every  tank  car  containing  liquid  condensates,  either 
blended  or  imblended,  including  liquefied  petroleum  gas,  as 
defined  herein,  must  have  safety  valves  set  to  operate  at  25 
pounds  per  square  inch  with  a  tolerance  of  3  pounds  above  or 
below,  and  the  mechanical  arrangements  for  closing  the  dome 
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covers  of  such  cars  must  eilbo'  be  such  as  to  make  it  pntc- 
tJcaUy  impossible  to  remove  the  dome  co\-er  while  the  interior 
of  the  car  is  subjected  to  pressure;  or  suitable  \-aits  that  will 
be  opened  automatically  by  starting  the  operation  of  re- 
moving the  dome  cover  must  be  pro\'ided. 

The  shipper  must  attach  securely  and  conspicuously  to 
the  dome  and  dome  cover  three  special  white  dome  placards 
measuring  4x10  inches,  bearing  the  wording  as  shown  ia 
Fig.  145. 


^ 


C  A  XT  T  I  <>  >• 

AVOID  ACCtOENT^ 
D«  Vol  Removf  This  l>o>n<-  ("over 
M'hile  (iiiM  Prf^sorf  Ex»ls  in  Tnnk 

KEEP  LIGHTED  LANTERNS  AWAY 


—TANK  DOME  C 


K  CAVTIOK  LABEL 


t 
I 

domF  I 


One  placard  must  be  attached  to  each  side  of  the  domF 
and  one  placard  must  be  attached  to  the  dome  cover.  Tbe 
presence  of  these  special  dome  placards  must  be  noted  on  the 
shipping  order  by  the  shipper  and  by  the  carrier  on  the  bill- 
ing accompanying  tlie  car.  Placards  must  conform  to  sam- 
ples furnished  by  the  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Ex- 
plosives. 

I82o.  (a)  Packages  containing  inflammable  hquJds  must 
not  be  entirely  filled.  Sufficient  interior  space  must  be  left 
vacant  to  prevent  leakage  or  distortion  of  containers,  due  to 
increase  of  temperature  during  transit.  In  all  such  pack- 
ages this  vacant  space  must  not  be  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
total  capacity  of  the  container.     In  tank  cars  the  vacant 
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space  must  not  be  less  than  2  per  cent^  of  the  total  capacity 
of  the  tank,  i.  e.,  the  shell  and  dome  capacity,  combined.  If 
the  dome  of  tank  cars  does  not  provide  this  2  per  cent, 
sufficient  vacant  space  must  be  left  in  the  shell  of  the  tank 
to  make  up  the  difference. 


Shipping  Orders 

1867.  (a)  Any  article  subject  to  these  regulations 
whether  label  is  required  or  not,  must  be  described  on  the 
shipping  order  imder  the  specific  or  general  name  provided 
for  the  description  of  such  freight  by  the  carrier's  classifica- 
tion and  tariff  governing. 

(b)  The  shipping  order  must  also  show  opposite  the 
entry  of  the  article  the  color  of  label  applied,  or  "No  label 
required.*'  For  car  load  lots  of  such  articles  loaded  by  the 
shipper,  the  shipping  order  must  show  the  kind  of  placard 
applied  to  the  car,  or  **No  placard  required.*' 

(c)  The  shipping  order  must  also  show  the  following 
certificate  in  the  lower  left-hand  comer  over  the  written  or 
stamped  facsimile  signature  of  the  shipper  or  of  his  duly 
authorized  agent: 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  above  articles  are  properly  described  by  name  and 
are  packed  and  marked  and  are  in  proper  condition  for  transportation  according 
to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 


>  An  outage  of  2  per  cent  is  frequently  insufficient  for  light  petroleum  products, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  expand  more  than  heaviei  petroleum  products  when  the 
temperature  increases,  and  this  rate  of  expansion  varies  with  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  material.  It  is  recommended  that  when  tank  cars  are  loaded  with  gasoline, 
casinghead  gasoline,  or  casinghead  naphtha  (see  Par.  1824  (k)  )  the  outage  in  tank 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  following: 


Temperature  of  product 

Minimum  outage  required 
when  gravity  is — 

when  loaded 

50-80' B. 

60-70'  B. 

70-80"  B. 

0-  eo*  F 

Per  Cent 
3.2 
2.6 
2.0 
2.0 

Per  Cent 
3.6 
2.8 
2.1 
2  0 

Per  Cent 
4.1 

61-  70*  F 

3.3 

71-  80*  F 

2.4 

81-100*  F 

2.0 
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Placards  and  Handling  Cars 

1901.  Carriers  must  keep  on  hand  an  adequate  supply 
of  placards.  Placards  will  be  furnished  by  carriers  to  ship- 
pers for  attachment  to  cars  loaded  by  Uiem. 

1903.  (fl)  When  the  lading  requiring  tlie  placard  is  re- 
moved from  cars,  placards  must  be  removed,  except  that 
"INFLAMMABLE"  placards  must  remain  on  tank  cars 
moved  as  "empty"  until  such  cars  are  known  to  have  been 
properly  cleaned  witli  steam  or  reloaded  with  a  substance 
that  does  not  require  the  placard.  As  provided  in  paragraph 
1941  (b)  acid  placards  which  are  painted  or  stenciled  on  tank 
cars  may  be  allowed  to  remain. 

(c)  Outlet  \'alve  caps  and  dome  covers  must  be  securely 
placed  in  proper  position  on  empty  tank  cars  requiring 
"INFLAMMABLE"  placards  when  offered  for  movement 
or  when  transferred  to  or  from  connecting  lines  in  interchange. 

1912.  In  unloading  tank  cars  the  following  rules  should 
be  obser\'ed : 

{a)  The  dome  cover  should  be  unscrewed  by  placing  a 
bar  between  the  dome-cover  lug  and  the  knob;  the  valve-rod 
handle  in  the  dome  should  be  moved  back  and  forth  a  few 
times  to  ascertain  if  the  valve  is  properly  seated,  and  if 
seated,  the  valve  cap  should  then  be  removed  with  a  suitable 
wrench,  having  a  pail  to  catch  any  liquid  that  may  be  in  the 
valve  nozzle. 

(i)  The  unloading  connection  should  be  securely  at- 
tached to  the  valve  nozzle,  and  valve  should  then  be  raised 
by  working  tlie  valve-rod  handle.  The  dome  cover  should 
be  placed  over  the  dome  opening,  resting  on  a  piece  of  wood, 
to  allow  air  to  enter  the  tank.  The  dome  cover  should  not 
be  replaced  while  unloading,  as  this  action  may  result  in 
collapse  of  the  tank.  After  tank  is  unloaded  tlie  valve  should 
be  seated,  valve  cap  and  dome  cover  replaced.  "INFLAM- 
MABLE" placards  m\ist  not  \wl  temuvti.. 
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(c)  When  necessary  to  unload  tank  cars  from  the  dome, 
or  when  necessary  to  transfer  the  contents  of  one  tank  car 
through  the  outlet  valve  into  the  dome  of  another  tank  car, 
care  should  be  observed  to  see  that  all  of  the  connections  are 
tight  and  that  the  pipe  or  hose,  when  inserted  into  the  open 
manhole  for  pumping  or  filling  purposes,  is  surrounded  by- 
wet  bitflap  to  prevent  the  escape  of  vapors  and  to  avoid 
igniting  them. 

(d)  When  the  "blowing**  of  safety  valves  of  a  car  con- 
taining inflammable  liquids  is  noted,  any  available  means 
for  cooling  the  car  shell  and  contents,  such  as  spraying  with 
water,  should  be  utilized;  and  if  practicable  the  car  should 
be  moved  to  an  isolated  point,  to  minimize  the  fire  risk. 
Covering  the  safety  valves  with  wet  cloth,  wet  blankets,  or 
wet  gimny  sacks  will  decrease  the  danger  of  igniting  vapors 
escaping  from  a  * 'blowing*'  valve.  The  burning  of  these 
vapors  at  the  safety  valve  is  not  liable  to  cause  an  explosion. 
The  valves  are  designed  to  permit,  in  emergencies,  the  burn- 
ing in  this  way  of  the  entire  contents  of  the  car. 

Inflammable  Placard 

1913.  A  placard  of  diamond  shape,  printed  on  strong, 
thin,  white  paper  for  pasting  on  tank  cars,  and  on  strong  tag 
board  for  tacking  to  wooden  cars  or  to  wooden  boards  of 
suitable  size  attached  for  this  purpose  to  metal  box  cars  or 
tank  cars,  measuring  10^^  inches  on  each  side,  and  bearing 
in  red  and  black  letters  the  following  inscription,  must  be  se- 
citfely  attached  to  each  outside  end  and  to  each  side  door  of 
a  box  or  stock  car  containing  one  or  more  packages  protected 
by  the  red  or  the  yellow  diamond  label,  and  to  each  side 
and  end  of  a  tank  car  containing  an  inflammable  liquid : 

Not* — Cars  containing  cylinders  of  compressed  nou-m^alttvtxia^A«:  ^'o^^t**  V^x«:<tvw 
label)  do  not  require  placards. 
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INFLAMMABLE 


9ca)K.  >— When  lad mE  rcquir- 
,1  m,  plm.:.rd  is  unr<>.d<d 
Irom  ben  or  stock  rut.  THE 
.    FLACUDI  MBIT  K  RE- 
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Shipping  Container  Specification  No.  6 

1.  Iron  or  steel  barrels  or  drums  purchased  hereafter 
and  used  for  the  shipment  of  inflammable  liquids  or  adds  as 
prescribed  by  I.  C.  C.  Regulations  must  comply  with  the 
following  specifications.  Such  barrels  or  drums  purchased 
between  March  31,  1912,  and  the  effective  date  of  these 
specifications  must  comply  with  the  specifications  effective 
March  31,  1912,  or  with  these  specifications. 

In  the  interpretation  of  the  minimum  thickness  of  metal 
allowed  for  any  specified  gauge,  a  variation,  due  to  commer- 
cial conditions  of  manufacture,  of  not  more  than  2J.^  per 
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cent  below  the  specified  standard  will  be  considered  satis- 
factory, provided  the  average  weight  per  square  foot  is  not 
less  than  the  standard  weight  for  the  gauge  specified.  The 
standard  weights  referred  to  are  as  follows : 

3.125  lb.  per  sq.  foot  for  No.  14  gauge. 
2.5  lb.  per  sq.  foot  for  No.  16  gauge. 
2.0  lb.  per  sq.  foot  for  No.  18  gauge. 
1.5      lb.  per  sq.  foot  for  No.  20  gauge. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that,  when  nature  of  contents 
will  permit,  each  such  container  should  be  coated  on  the  in- 
side and  outside  in  such  manner  and  with  such  material  as 
vrill  prevent  corrosion. 

3.  An  iron  or  steel  barrel  or  drum  with  a  nominal 
capacity  of  over  55  gallons  but  not  over  110  gallons  must  be 
constructed  of  metal  the  minimum  thickness  of  which  in  any 
part  of  the  completed  barrel  or  drum  must  not  be  less  than 
full  No.  14  gauge,  United  States  standard. 

The  weight  of  a  barrel  or  drum  with  a  nominal  capacity 
of  100  to  110  gallons  must  be  not  less  than  130  pounds  in  the 
l>lack  exclusive  of  the  rolling  hoops. 

4.  An  iron  or  steel  barrel  or  drum  with  a  nominal  ca- 
pacity of  over  35  gallons  but  not  over  55  gallons  must  be 
constructed  of  metal  the  minimum  thickness  of  which  in  any 
part  of  the  completed  barrel  or  drum  must  not  be  less  than 
full  No.  16  gauge,  United  States  standard. 

The  weight  of  a  barrel  or  drum  with  a  nominal  capacity 
of  50  to  55  gallons  must  be  not  less  than  70  pounds  in  the 
black  exclusive  of  the  rolling  hoops. 

5.  An  iron  or  steel  barrel  or  drum  with  a  nominal 
capacity  of  over  10  gallons  but  not  over  35  gallons  must 
have  a  minimum  thickness  of  metal  in  any  part  of  the  com- 
pleted barrel  or  drum  of  not  less  than  full  No.  18  gauge, 
United  States  standard. 
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(i.  An  iron  or  steel  harrel  or  drum  with  a  nominal 
capacity  of  not  more  than  10  gallons  must  have  a  minimum 
thickness  of  metal  in  any  part  of  the  completed  band  ar 
drum  of  not  less  than  full  No.  20  gauge.  United  Sutes 
standard. 

7.  Each  barrel  or  drum  must  be  tested  mider  water  or 
with  all  seams  covered  with  soapsuds  or  heavy  oil,  by  in 
tenor  compressed  air  at  a  pressure  of  not  less  than  15  pounds 
per  square  inch  siastaincd  for  not  less  than  two  minutes,  aod 
must  stand  this  test  without  leaking. 

8.  The  type  of  barrel  or  drum  must  be  capable  of  stand- 
ing without  leaking  a  hydrostatic  test  pressure  of  not  Iks 
than  40  pounds  per  square  inch,  sustained  for  not  less  tliao 
5  minutes. 

9.  When  filled  with  water  to  98  per  cent  of  its  capacity 
the  type  of  barrel  or  drum  must  also  be  capable  of  standicj 
without  leakage  a  test  by  dropping  it  diagonally  on  its  chimf 
from  a  height  of  4  feet  upon  a  solid  concrete  foundation. 

10.  Faclorj'  tests  of  the  type  package  must  be  made 
with  sufficient  frequency  to  insure  that  the  product  complie 
with  paragraphs  8  and  9. 

11.  Provision  must  be  made  for  closing  the  bunghofe 
and  other  openings  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  leakagt- 
Buugs  or  other  closing  devices  projecting  beyond  the  chinK 
or  rolling  hoops  must  be  capable  of  withstanding  the  same 
test  drop  as  prescribed  by  paragraph  9.  Threaded  metal 
plugs  must  be  dose  fitting  and  threads  in  the  rein  force  menti 
and  on  the  plugs  must  be  cut  at  right  angles  to  tlie  faced  sur- 
faces thereof  to  insure  a  uniform  and  solid  bearing  throu^- 
out  the  entire  circumference  of  the  gasket.  Gaskets  miBt 
be  made  of  lead,  fiber,  leather,  or  other  suitable  material' 
Wooden  bimgs  must  be  compressed,  tapered  bungs,  and 
must  be  covered  with  a  suitable  coating  and  ha\-e  a  driving 
fit  into  a  smooth  bung  hole  tapered  the  same  as  the  bung,     i 
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12.  The  method  of  manufacturing  the  barrel  or  drum 
and  the  materials  used  must  be  well  adapted  to  producing  a 
uniform  product.  Leaks  caused  by  defective  manufacture 
of  a  barrel  or  drum  must  not  be  stopped  by  soldering,  but 
must  be  repaired  by  the  method  used  in  constructing  the 
barrel  or  drum. 

13.  The  name  or  initials  of  the  manufacturing  company 
or  an  identifying  mark,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Explosives,  30  Vesey 
Street.  New  York,  must  be  plainly  and  permanently  marked 
on  each  barrel  or  drum. 

14.  Each  barrel  and  drum  must  be  plainly  and  perma- 
nently marked  with  tlie  words  "COMPLIES  WITH  I.  C.  C. 
SPEC'N  No.  5,"  or,  if  desired,  this  marking  may  be  indicatedi 
by  a  symbol  as  follows: 

I.  C.  C— 5 


I 
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GASOUNE    MARKET    AND    PRICES 

Market — ^The  main  market  for  gasoline  is  for  internal 
•oombustion  engines  such  as  automobiles,  traction,  motor 
boat,  factory  and  small  farm  engines.  While  no  doubt  the 
ttOtomobile  is  the  greatest  consumer,  even  the  little  farm 
engine  is  a  factor  in  its  use  of  gasoline. 

In  1906  automobiles  consumed  close  to  30,000,000  gal- 
lons, while  in  1921  it  is  estimated  that  the  consumption  of 
gasoline  will  be  approximately  4,350,000,000  gallons,  or 
87,000,000  barrels,  or  over  145  times  that  of  1905. 

While  the  automobile  shows  the  greatest  increase,  all 
[!  other  types  of  internal  combustion  engines  for  various  piu^- 
poses  have  shown  a  most  wonderful  growth  in  numbers 
and  have  greatly  increased  the  demand  for  gasoline. 

When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  one  automobile 
consumes  500  gallons  of  gasoline  in  a  year,  we  can  gain  a 
|>  faint  idea  of  the  fast  increasing  demand  for  gasoline  even 
with  a  big  allowance  for  old  cars  being  abandoned. 

The  annual  increase  of  automobiles  each  year  alone 
will  cause  an  increased  demand  for  gasoline  of  12,000,000 
barrels  over  the  amount  used  in  the  previous  year. 

In  1920  there  were  manufactured  2,241,000  automobiles 
and  trucks,  and  in  1916 — 1,617,688,  automobiles  and  trucks 
This  shows  an  increase  in  production  in  1920  of  39  per  cent 
over  the  number  produced  in  1916. 

In  1920  there  were  8,500,000  automobiles  and  trucks 
registered  in  the  United  States  and  in  1916  there  were 
3,544,952.  This  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cars  in 
use  in  1920  of  approximately  140  per  cent  over  1916. 

While  the  war  greatly  increased  the  demand  for  gasoline, 
no  figures  on  the  increased  use  are  available. 
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GASOLINE  DEMAND  INCREASES 
The  com  sumption  of  gasoline  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1921  was  larger  by  259.313,353 
gallons,  or  a  daily  average  of  710,447  gallons,  than  that 
of  the  corresponding  period  of  1920.  Total  consumption 
was  2,300,115,990  gaUons  compared  with  2,142.705.363 
gallons  in  the  first  six  months  of  1920.  Production  was 
larger  than  the  previous  year  by  approximately  IS  per  cent, 
hut  in  spite  of  the  enormous  demand,  prices  of  gasoline  hait 
declined  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  The  decline,  however, 
is  attributed  solely  to  the  lower  cost  of  crude  oil  as  it  is  con- 
tended that  until  recently  there  has  been  Httle  or  no  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  refining,  while  transportation  charges  are 
at  the  same  level  as  they  were  at  the  peak  of  1920. 

Reductions  in  gasoline  prices  on  the  average  amotmt  to 
31  per  cent,  taking  the  leading  cities  of  the  United  States 
as  a  whole.  The  average  price  at  the  close  of  August,  1921, 
was  20.2  cents  compared  with  29.3  cents  a  gallon  on  Jan.  1, 
1(121.  The  drop,  in  all.  amounted  to  9.1  cents.  The 
largest  declines  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  have  been  at 
Dallas,  Texas,  and  Denver,  Col.,  where  they  amounted  to 
13  cents  a  gallon  in  each  city.  The  lowest  wholesale  price 
was  15  cents  a  gallon  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  while  the  highest 
was  25.5  cents  in  Boston. 

An  analysis  of  the  statistics  issued  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines  shows  that  the  production  ot 
gasohne  for  the  first  half  of  1921  was  2,573,543,547 
gallons,  or  18  per  cent  larger  than  the  production  in 
the  same  period  of  1920.  The  imports  of  gasoline, 
virtually  all  from  Mexico,  for  the  six  months  were 
14,835.056  gallons,  or  32  per  cent  less  than  those  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1920.  Exports  amounted  to 
286.564,512  gallons,  which  were  substantially  less  than  the 
shipments  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1920,  while 
shipments  to  our  msviVar  ^^wi^awn?,  "w»^^^^^ 
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le  following  table  gives  the  wholesale  prices  on  Sept.  1, 
compared  with  those  on  Jan.  1  of  previous  years: 
Table  127 

Sept.  1  jBn.  1 

1031  1621  I0JO  IfllB 

ta,  Ga 21.0  31.0  26.0  10.5 

nore,  Md 21.0  29.5  28.5  9.0 

ngham,  Ala 20.0  31.0  27.5  10.5 

n,  Mass 25.5  32.0  25.5  14.0 

,Mont 23.5  33.5  25.5  13.5 

go.IU 17.0  27,0  24.0  11.0 

mati,  0 20.0  30.0  25.0  12.0 

land.0 20.0  30.0  25.0  12.0 

i.Tex 18.0  31.0  26.0  11.0 

a-.  Col 19.0  32.0  25.0  13.0 

loines,  la 19.5  28.6  24.0  9.5 

it,  Mich 17.9  28,8  24,5  10.5 

on,  Tex 18.0  29.0  26.0  11.0 

lapolis,  Ind 18.6  28.3  25.5  11.0 

tsCity.Mo 15.0  26.5  23.4  10.3 

iTlle,  Ky 23.0  28.5  26.5  11.5 

>his,  Tenn 22.0  30.0  25.0  12.5 

lukee.Wis 19.3  27.9  24.1  11.0 

eapolis,  Minn 19.2  28^2  25.0  11.0 

Means,  La 19.5  28.5  22.5  10.5 

Vork.N.  Y 24.0  31.0  24.5  12.0 

a.  Neb 18.6  29.5  24.0  11.5 

ielphia.  Pa 21.0  31.0  25.2  10.0 

»uis.  Mo 16.2  26.2  23.5  10.1 

lul,  Minn 21.2  28.2  25.0  11.0 

randsco.Cal 23.0  27.0  21.5  10.5 

e.  Wash •25.0  28.0  22.5  11.5 

,Okla 17.0  28.0  23.0  9.5 

burg,  Miss 21.0  28.0  25.0  11,0 

ington,  Del 21.0  3\,ft  1?).^  Vl 'i 

•  f flcfudH  1  rem  SUte  ten  «■  >  (kUoti. 
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Total  stocks  of  gasoline  in  storage  on  June  30,  192!, 
amounted  to  750,044.450  gallons,  or  49  per  cent  larger  tliaa 
the  total  on  June  30,  1920,  and  62  per  cent  larger  than  on 
Jan.  1,  1921.  Gasoline  consumption  is  on  the  decline,  how- 
ever, June  production  having  amounted  to  14,344.813  gal- 
lons daily,  a  reduction  of  125.1  IS  gallons  a  day  compared 
with  May,  but  an  increase  of  1,004,522  gallons  over  tie 
daily  rate  for  1920. 
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THE  AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY  DURING  1920* 

Automobiles  registered  in  U.  S.  (approx.) 8,500,000 

Passenger  cars  registered  in  U.  S 7,600,000 

Motor  trucks  registered  in  U.  S 900,000 

Cars  an,d  trucks  owned  by  farmers 2,500,000 

Percent  of  registration  in  towns  of  5,000  popula- 
tion or  less 55% 

Percent  of  registration  in  towns  of  1,000  popula- 
tion or  less '       33% 

Percent  of  1920  output  bought  by  agricultiu-al 

districts 60% 

Passenger  cars  owned  by  doctors 110,000 

State-owned  cars  and  trucks 30,125 

Municipally-owned  cars  and  trucks 10,314 

Cars  and  trucks  entering  and  leaving  New  York 

City  daily 154,725 

Persons  carried  to  and  from  New  York  daily  by 

car  and  truck 420,095 

Trucks  owned  by  farmers 80,000 

Labor-saving  value  of  truck  to  each  farmer  annu- 
ally   $150 

Saving  in  transport  charges  to  each  farmer  annu- 
ally through  use  of  truck $240 

AUTOMOBILE'S  PART  IN  NATION'S  BUSINESS 

Amount  of  special  taxes  paid  annually  by  in- 
dustry to  Federal  Government $257,000,000 

Registration  fees  paid  by  car  users $81,000,000 

Percent  of  all  cars  used  more  or  less  for  business  90% 

Percent  of  total  mileage  used  for  business 60% 

Gain  business  efficiency  from  use  of  car  as  re- 
ported by  average  owner 57% 

Average  increase  in  doctors  efficiency  through 

use  of  car \ft\^o 

*  By  Alfred  Reeves,  General    Manager  NalionaV    Xulomo)a\\t  C\v«.TciL>a«t    o\ 
Commerce. 


Percent  of  steel  supply  used  by  automobile  in- 
dustry    4% 

Amount  paid  by  industry  to  railroads  for 
freight  on   shipments  of  finished   motor 

vehicles *100,000,000 

PRODUCTION  IN  1920 

Cars  and  trucks  produced 2,241,000 

Passenger  cars  produced. 1,906,000 

Motor  trucks  produced 335,000 

Wholesale  value  of  cars  and  trucks  produced,  $2,136,183,676 
Wholesale  value  of  passenger  cars  produced ,  .  $1 ,703,437,213 
Wholesale  value  of  motor  trucks  produced.  {432,746,46! 
Average  wholesale   price  of  passenger  cars 

produced SSBT 

Average  wholesale  price  of  motor  trucks  pro- 
duced  ,  %i2ti 

Motor  truck  manufacturers  in  production .  .  ITfl 

Passenger  car  manuf  actiurers  in  production .  90 

States  in  which  factories  are  located 3! 

Employees  engaged  in  car  and  truck  manu- 
facture   300,000 

Automobile  tires  manufactured 32,400,000 

Increase  in  gasoline  production  over  1919. .  .  19% 

AUTOMOBILE  EXPORTS  IN  1920 
Value  of  motor  vehicles  and  parts  exported, 

including  engines  and  tires $338,000,000 

Number  of  passenger  automobiles  exported  153,000 
Increase   in   number  of  passenger  cars  ex- 
ported    1205^ 

Value  of  passenger  cars  exported $155,000,000 

Number  of  motor  trucks  exported 27,000 

Increase  in  number  of  trucks  exported.  ...  60% 

Value  of  motor  trucks  exported ^5.000,000 

Number  of  countries  to  which  automobiles 
were  exported  dui'rag-vtM 
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Table  138— WOKLD^  FRODCCTIOK  OF  PETKOLETX 

IS1913 


\              r                . 

^^ 

.  —    .     -     — 

"  "■  - 

■■  fc  " 

Coun  try- 

2 .    "  r'i- 

United  States 

2  jr-  -i»  rxj 

2  :*5fr  Jw»j 

^c  :e:  a» 

« 

Mexico — 

:  rrrzYJii  : 

L2.>K  >X'  : 

13  ^45  »o 

:« 

Russia  c 

25  «S«  9Xt  c 

5  4—  CCC' 

4  063  000 

5 

Dutch  East  Indie«^ 

iota^\fj:  i 

2  :45  XC» 

2  453  Onn> 

3 

India 

'    sr^yxj 

:  :^  T^i 

:  .388  000 

2 

Rumania 

^tsu^fjno  I 

seoooTji 

1051000 

1 

Persia 

6ii?axi  c 

i^OCO 

:  o:s  000 

1 

Poland  (.Galicia 

6  rsA  rfSJ  s 

32:- xc* 

963  001; 

Peru 

2'5:6(IX'  - 

S«9  000 

416  000 

Japan 

k  2:-^a» 

2SO0OC: 

346  000 

Trinidad. 

iP!  :^4Ioa> 

255  000 

293.000 

Egypt 

1  oo: :«)  K 

231  :oo 

239.000 

Argentina 

1.133.000 

::2  0oc^  p 

ISSOOO 

Venezula . . 

425.000  q 

65  000 

66  00C 

Alsace.. . 

3U.O0O  r 

47.000 

S)000 

o 

Canada . . 

;        241000 

32  OCX) 

38.000 

Germany . . . 

231.000  : 

33  000 

37.000 

Italy 

35  000  u 

4S50 

5.500 

Algeria 

5.000  r 

800 

800 

England 

-X           1.900 

250 

300 

Other  countries,  x 

730.000 

110.000 

119  000 

544.885.000 

76.062.000 

86.626.600 

100 

a      Preliminary  figures.     Mrtric  toa*  h^sed  oa  s^xrciac  cavity  of  •»  >'*-C 

b     Boletin  del  Petroleo.  Septc3s'-/«x.  \'*J^} 

c      Petroleum  Times  ■  London  .  Tuae  12.  \\*2f).  credits  Rus«a  with  ■>4..'*^4.'*  '^  •  ^.iirrls 

d     Oil  News  (London-.  Dec   4,  K«/i       buT«I»  based  on  s-^:inc  ^rivrty  of   '  >V* 

€      Bureau  of  Mines.   Dutch   Hast   lndir»      BureK  based  on   »;Kr-.-inc   fUJLWly  of 

0.8761. 
/      Reported  in  Imperial  );a]lon«  hy  C>«oloj;ical  Survey  of  India      Metric  toss  ba^ed 

on  specific  gravity  of  0  SXh'i. 
g     Moniteur  du  petrcrfe  roumatn.  Feb    15.  Vj'JO      Ii.irrels  based  on  specific  gravity 

of  0.8760. 
h     Reported  by  American  consul-general  at  I^r.d'in.  Jan    21.  VJ^l       Barrels  based 

on  specific  gravity  of  0  Vi 
•       Legation  of  Poland       Barrels  based  on  spt^cific  ;^rjvity  of  0  ^m 
j      Inlormaciones  y  memorias  de  la  Soeiedad  de  in^'eiitero?  del  Peru       BarreU  b.ised 

on  specific  gravity  of  0  MU-'i 
k     Preliminary  figures  reported  in  koku  by  <'>rient.il  I{tiin'*Tnist  Ve.ir  book.     Metric 

tons  based  on  specific  Kravity  uf  0.MH:{ 
m    Reported  in  Imperial  gallons  by  Trinidad  iJept    Mines       .Metric  tons  based  on 

specific  gravity  of  0.87t»*3. 
n     Reported  by  American  consul-general  at  London.  Jan.  21.  11)21.      Barrels  based 

on  specific  gravity  of  0.97. 
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#     ComodoroRivadBviaod  fields.     Report 
hMtd  on  .perific  gravily  of  0.017*. 

g     Boletin  del  Mlniilerio  de  fonento.  vol. 
apecitic  gravity  of  0.050. 

o  Miniiler  of  Acricollun.     Metric  loos 
1.  No,  1.  Oct    1020,     Barret.  ha«d  oa 

J      Pieliminary  report  Cuniui.'Depl,  Mines.     Melricloni  baned  do  specific  (rtvilj 
f      Private  slaliillo  tbrougti  ConiuW  OlEce,  State  Dept..  Jao.  23.  lU3t      Birzrii 

H     UconomiKta  d'fSia.     Nov.  B.  IBSO'.    Quoted  by  IwtiatuDic  Review,  Dec.  3. 

IBW,     Barreli  baaed  on  specific  gravity  of  O.STfl. 
I     Algerian  Bureau  of  Minn.     Quoted  iu  ConuBerce  Repti..  June  24,  1920.     Bar- 

reli  haied  no  specific  gravity  of  0  B8. 
-w    Reported  by  American  coniul-neiieral  at  I^otidon,  Jan.  21.  1020.     FiEure.  t«- 

nlshed  by   H    M.  Petroleum  Eiec.Hive.     Metric  torn  haicd  aa  ipedlc 
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OIL      NOTES 

STATISTICS  OF  PETROLEUM  FOR  OCTOBER,  1921 
AND  PRECEDING  MONTHS 


SUMMARY 

Production  of  petroleum  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  continued  to  decrease  during 
October.  The  daily  average  for  the  month,  1,149,613  bar- 
rels, was  70,887  barrels  a  day  less  than  the  production  for 
September  and  was  the  smallest  for  any  month  since  Feb- 
ruary, 1920.  California,  as  a  result  of  the  strike  in  the  oil 
fields,  dropped  to  third  rank,  and  decreased  daily  average 
production  is  also  reported  for  all  the  other  States  with  the 
exception  of  Wyoming,  Illinois,  and  Montana,  where  small 
gains  are  recorded.  Only  752  producing  oil  wells  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  completed  during  October  as  compared 
with  2,086  wells  in  October  a  year  ago. 

This  faUing  off  in  domestic  production  was  offset  by  an 
increase  in  imports  of  Mexican  petroleum,  amounting  to  a 
daily  average  of  373,400  barrels. 


Pig.  152.— Monthly  Buctus 


(B)  EstimaUd  consumption   of   domestic  and   imported 
petroleum. 

(C)  Domestic  production  of  pi.-Uo\cum. 
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Consumption  also  increased  by  180,352  barrels  a  day  and 
was  the  greatest  for  any  month  of  the  year  since  January. 

There  was  a  net  increase  of  stocks  at  the  end  of  October. 
amounting  to  884,000  barrels.  An  increase  of  2,029,000 
barrels  of  Mexican  petroleum  held  in  the  United  States  by 
importers  is  contrasted  with  a  decrease  of  stocks  of  domestic 
crude  oil  amounting  to  1,145,000  barrels,  which  marks  the 
first  net  decrease  in  pipe-line  and  tank-farm  stocks  east  of 
California  since  April,  1920. 
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i3, — Monthly  fluctuations  in  stocks  of  petroleum  held 
day  of  month — 

(D)  Slocks  of  domestic  petroleum  held  by  pipe-line  and 
other  marketing  companies  east  of  California  as  re- 
ported during  1920. 

(E)  Net  pipe-line  and  lank-farrn  stocks  of  domestic 
petroleum  east  of  California. 

(F)  Gross  pipC'line,  lank'fartn,  and  producers'  stocks  to 
California. 
Rcliiiery  slocks  of  crude  oil  reported  by  Bureau  ot 

Stocks  of  Mexican  petroleum  held  in  the  United 
States  Viy  mpoTVcTs. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  OIL* 


*t. 


Oklahoma  was  the  largest  oil  producing  state  in  1920, 
with  an  output  of  105,725,000  barrels,  compared  with  103,- 
300,000  barrels  in  1918,  a  gain  of  2  per  cent.  California  was 
close  behind,  with  a  total  production  of  105,668,000  barrels, 
against  97,500,000  in  1918,  an  increase  of  7  per  cent. 

Two  of  the  large  producing  states  increased  output  from 
1918  to  1920  more  than  100  per  cent.  Texas  output  in  1920 
was  96,000,000  barrels,  compared  with  38,700,000  in  1918, 
an  increase  of  140  per  cent,  the  largest  gains  shown  by  a 
single  state.  Louisiana  production  was  35,649,000  barrels, 
against  16,000,000,  an  increase  of  120  per  cent. 

Kentucky  output  in  1920  of  8,680,000  barrels  was  an 
increase  of  97  per  cent  over  1918  production.  Every  state 
increased  its  oil  production  in  the  two-year  period  except 
Kansas  and  Illinois. 

The  following  table  shows  crude  oil  production  by  states 
in  1920,  compared  with  1918  (U.  S.  Geological  Survey  figures, 
in  barrels) 

Table  130 

1920  IsriS  Change 

Oklahoma 105,725,000 103,300,000  Inc.  2,425,000  2% 

California 105,668,000  97,500,000  Inc.  7,168,000  7% 

Texas 96,000,000  38,700,000  Inc.  57,300,000  140% 

Kansas 38,501,000  45,400,000  Dec.  6,899,000  14% 

Louisiana 35,649,000  16,000,000  Inc.  19,649,000  120% 

Wyoming 17,071,000  12,600,000  Inc.  4,371,000  34% 

Illinois 10,772,000  13,300,000  Dec.  2,528,000  20% 

Kentucky 8,680,000  4,400,000  Inc.  4,280,000  97% 

W.Virginia 8,173,000  7,800,000  Inc.  373,000  4% 

Pennsylvania 7,454,000  7.400,000  Inc.  54,000  .006% 

Ohio 7,412,000  7,300,000  Inc.  112,000  .001% 

Indiana 932,000  870,000  Inc.  62,000  7% 

New  York 906,000  800,000  Inc.  106,000  13% 

Montana 336,000      

Colorado 110,000  140,000  Dec.  30,6o6  21% 

Other  states 12,700  410,000  Dec.  397,300  96% 

ToUl 443,402,000  355,920,000      Inc.     87,482,000      25% 

♦  Courtesy  of  W»II  Street  Journal. 
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Central  and  north  Texas  production  in  1920  amounted 
to  70,952,000  barrels  and  Texas  Gulf  Coast  output  25,(H8,- 
000  barrels.  Principal  increase  in  Texas  output  in  the  two 
years  was  in  the  north  and  north  central  districts.  In  1919 
by  the  discovery  of  Burkburnett  and  Ranger,  and  in  1920 
principally  through  the  de\-elopment  of  Stephens  County. 

North  Louisiana  production  in  1920  amounted  to  33,- 
8!>l.i.000  barrels,  while  the  coastal  district  of  the  state  yielded 
only  1,753,000  barrels. 

Domestic  crude  oil  delivered  to  refineries  increased  from 
380.000,000  barrles  in  1918  to  433.000,000  barrels  in  1920, 
or  14  per  cent  and  exports  of  crude  and  refined  oil  from 
04.000.000  barrels  to  71,000.000  barrels,  or  10  per  cent. 
Mexican  oil  imports  in  the  same  time  have  increased  from 
.53,000,000  barrels  in  1918  to  106.000,000  barrels  in  1920,  or 
KM)  per  cent.  Domestic  refineries  have  increased  their  out- 
put of  refined  products  from  1,040,000  barrels  daily  to 
1,44(1.000  barrels  daily,  or  40  per  cent. 

Production  of  the  four  principal  products  increased  as 
follows:  Gasoline,  from  10,400,000  gallons  daily  to  15,000.- 
000  gallons  daily,  or  44  per  cent;  kerosene,  from  5.liOO,000  to 
7,100.000  gallons  daily,  or  26  per  cent,  gas  and  fuel  oil  from 
20.100.000  to  27,400,000  gallons  daily,  or  31  per  cent,  and 
lubricating  oil  from  2.500,000  to  3,000,000  gallons  daily,  or 
20  per  cent. 

At  the  end  of  1920  refining  capacity  of  the  country  was 
approximately  1,700,000  barrels  daily  against  1,100,000  bar- 
rels in  1HI8,  a  gain  of  about  OOO.OOO  barrels,  or  55  per  cent. 
Present  capacity  is  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  combined 
crude  oil  production  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  at  the 
daily  average  rate  in  1920  which  was  I,(i!l4,000  barrels. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  position 
oi  the  oil  industry  in  1918  and  1920,  with  change: 
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Table  131 
Daily  average,  November: 


Refinery    consumptioi 
'    of  crude  oil  inctudini 

Mex.  bbl 

Gssol  output,  gal. 
Toseae,  gal.   .  . . 

_^ 9  and  fuel,  gal.  . 

Lubricatg  oil,  gal.   . . 

Annual  total : 
tJomestic   crude   oul- 

put.  bbl 

Xmporls  Mexican  oil. 


bbl. 


mptit 


crude  oil.  bbl. 

Eiports,  crude  and  re- 
fined, bbl 

ReiSning  capacity. bbl, 
daily 

Staclcs  crude  oil, 
December  31 . . 


1920 

1918 

Gain 

1,440,000 
15.000,000 

7.100,000 
27.400,000 

3,000,000 

1,040,000 
10,400,000 

5,600,000 
30,100,000 

2,500,000 

400,000 
4.600,000 
1,500.000 
6.300,000 

500,000 

443,000,000 

355,000,000 

88,000,000 

106,000,000 

53,000,000 

53,000,000 

433,000,000 

380,000,000 

53,000.000 

71,000,000 

84,000,000 

7,000.000 

1,698,000 

1,100,000 

598,000 

133,000,000 

121,000.000 

13,000.000 
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MEXICAN  on,  COMPETITION 
The  question  frcquontly  arises  as  to  how  the  shipments 
of  Mexican  petroleum  into  this  country  affect  the  market 
for  domestic  crudes. 

An  analysis  of  the  figures  for  1920,  the  record  year  for 
imports  from  Mexico,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  prices 
received  by  the  producer  in  the  United  States  were  controlled 
to  a  slight  degree,  if  a.t  all,  by  the  receipts  of  Mexican  crude. 
The  relative  position  of  the  domestic  crude  and  Mexican 
oil  imported  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  132 


Year 

Sh.pmciiU  ..f  Mi->Lioa 
10  U.  S. 

Oil 

DomesTic  Production 

1918 
1919 

1B20 

40,796,000  barrels 
57,B0S.000  barrels 
111,639.000  barrels 

356.000.000  barrels 
378,000.000  barrels 
443,000,000  barrels 

In  1918,  the  Mexican  sliipments  constitued  10.2  per  cent, 
of  the  total  domestic  and  imported  oil  handled  in  this  country: 
in  1919,  13.2  per  cent.;  in  1920.20.1  percent. 

If  all  grades  of  crude  were  substantially  the  same,  the 
receipt  of  a  barrel  of  Mexican  petroleum  for  every  four 
barrels  produced  in  the  United  States  last  year  would  un- 
doubtedly have  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  price  of  the 
domestic  crude.  However,  the  Mexican  article  is  of  a  much 
inferior  variety,  from  the  refiners'  standpoint,  so  much  so  that 
about  80  per  cent,  of  it  is  suitable  for  fuel  only.  By  com- 
parison with  higher  grade  oils,  Mexican  crude  is  not  really 
refinable,  because  of  its  large  content  of  coke.  The  lighter 
Mexican  oil  yields  less  tJian  20  per  cent,  of  naphtha  and 
refined  oil  which  must  be  taken  off  to  render  the  remainder 
suitable  for  fuel  oil. 
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So  if  we  examine  the  use  to  which  the  111,639,000  barrels 
of  Mexican  imports  of  light  and  heavy  crude  combined  were 
put  last  year  we  find  that  only  10,385,000  barrels  were  sold 
as  gasoline;  3,851,000  barrels  as  refined  oil  or  kerosene;  and 
the  remaining  97,403,000  barrels  as  fuel  oil  or  asphalt.  In 
other  words,  while  the  Mexican  crude  shipments  were  ap- 
proximately 25  per  cent  of  the  total  United  States  production, 
the  gasoline  from  Mexican  imports  constituted  but  9  per 
cent,  of  the  111,395^924  barrels  of  gasoline  produced  in  this 
country  last  year  from  domestic  crude. 

Nor  did  the  large  quantity  of  imported  fuel  oil  appreciably 
affect  the  sale  of  the  domestic  article.  The  market  for  fuel 
oil  has  been  so  low  as  to  make  sales  at  the  Atlantic  or  Gulf 
seaboard  unprofitable  for  mid-continent  crude  and  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  was  not  a  profitable  market  even  for  Gulf 
coa^t  fuel  oil. 

Freight  rates  determine  largely  the  market  to  which 
fuel  or  bunker  oil  goes.  Mid-continent  fuel  oil  could  not 
be  sold  at  New  York,  for  instance,  if  there  were  no  Mexican 
supply,  for  the  freight  charge  of  $2.50  a  barrel  makes  the 
cost  prohibitive.  Fuel  oil  has  been  selling  in  this  market  at 
$1.35  a  barrel  in  competition  with  coal.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  Mexican  fuel  oil  was  delivered  to  the  Atlantic  coast 
largely  for  bunkering  purposes  and  there  displaced  coal 
rather  than  American  fuel  oils.  The  3,851,000  barrels  of 
refined  oil  were  primarily  of  an  export  quality  and  did  not  en- 
ter into  competition  with  kerosene  sold  in  the  United  States. 

Of  the  gasoline  produced  in  this  country  in  1920,  101,- 
385,025  barrels  were  consumed  at  home  and  371,152  barrels 
added  to  stocks.  The  remaining  15,639,747  barrels  were 
exported.  As  for  kerosene,  Mexico's  3,851,000  barrels  con- 
stituted 17  per  cent,  of  the  55,240,344  barrels  produced  in 
this  country.  Of  this  total  33,395,61 1  barrels  were  consumed 
at  home  and  1,255,958  barrels  added  to  domestic  stocks, 
leaving  20,588,775  barrels  for  export. 
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So  long  as  Mexico  produces  a  large  quantity  of  oil  it  is  oi 
course  certain  that  this  oi!  will  find  its  way  to  market.  The 
United  States  might  protect  its  domestic  producCTS  from 
this  competition  in  so  far  as  the  market  in  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  but  could  not  extend  any  degree  of  protection 
for  the  exporters  of  United  States  petroleum  products.  As 
has  ah^eady  been  shown  tlie  refined  products  of  Mexican 
petroleum  have  entered  into  competition  in  this  conntiT' 
with  products  from  domestic  crudes  only  to  a  very  small  ex- 
tent. 

If  a  prohibitive  tax  were  to  be  imposed  to  keep  foreign 
crudes  out  of  this  market  the  immediate  result  would  be  tlie 
expansion  of  refiniug  facilities  either  on  the  Mexicaii  sea- 
board or  ill  European  countries,  and  the  loss  of  large  sums  by 
American  industry  due  to  the  corresponding  reduction  in 
refinery  activities  here.  With  or  without  an  import  duty. 
Mexican  fuel  oil  and  refined  oil  will  compete  with  American 
petroleum  products   in   foreign  countries. 
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PRODDCIBG  on,  WELLS  IM  THE  OHITED    STATES, 
OCTOBER  31,  1920 


Stale 

Approximate 

numtwr  of 

producing  oil 

wells. 

production  pa 
well  per  day 

CftUfornia- 

Colorado 

Illioois 

IttdUUlfl 

9.490 

70 

16.800 

2,«0 
15,700 

7.800 

32.3  bbl. 
4.1 
1.7 
1.1 

Eentuckr 

LouUiima: 

Northeni 

Coastal 

3.2 

2,H0 
140 

31.7 
34.8 

Total  Louisiana. 

New  York 

Ohio: 

Ceutral  and  Eastern  . . 

Northwestern 

2,700 
14.040 

81.8 
0-2 

18.600 
21.100 

0.8 
0.3 

Total  Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Ttxai: 

Central  and  Northern 

Coastal 

39.600 

60,700 
67,700 

0.6 

6.0 
0.3 

9,400 
1.700 

22.B 
49.7 

11.100 

19.600 
1,000 

West  Virginia 
Wyoming  and  Montana 

1.1 
55  9 

Total 

258.600 

4.98 

*  Reported  by  Ibe  SUndard  Oil  CompsDy  aod  Ibe  Independent  Produnn 

WELLS 
The  following  well  data  for  the  States  east  of  California 
are   based   on  iniormaLlvoTi  ?.\v^Vve6,  V<a  ^iit  "Vi"Nft.«&.  "Jjua,**!, 
Geological  Survey  by  p\v«-^«^  co-(fiv«^\Rs..   "^^  i.:».s^  ^» 
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approximate,  because  a  few  pipe-line  companies  do  not 
tain  lists  of  wells  with  which  their  lines  are  connected, 
he  data  for  these  companies  have  been  estimated  on  the 
of  production  per  well  per  day.  However,  it  has  been 
sary  to  estimate  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
f  wells.  A  canvass  is  being  made  of  producers  whose 
are  connected  with  the  pipe  lines  of  those  companies 
can  not  now  report  concerning  wells.  It  is  expected 
in  the  not  distant  future  more  complete  information 
)e  available  and  at  that  time  well  data  will  be  recorded 
stricts. 

The  following  table  shows  the  high  and  low  extremes  of 
sylvania  crude  oil  prices  from  its  first  production  in 
to  the  present  time : 

Table  136 

JCES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  CRUDE  OIL  FROM 

1860-1920 


Year 

Highest 

Lowest 

1860 

$20.00 

12.00 

1861 

1.75 

.10 

1862 

2.00 

.10 

1863 

4.00 

2.00 

1864 

14.00 

3.75 

1865 

10  00 

4.00 

1866 

5.00 

1.65 

1867 

4.00 

1.50 

1868 

5.50 

1.80 

1869 

7.00 

4.25 

1870 

4.90 

2.75 

1871 

5.15 

3.40 

1872 

4.10 

3.00 

1873 

3.05 

1.00 

1874 

1.90 

.45 

1875 

1.65 

.90 

1876 

4.231  «^ 

1.48Ji 

1877 

3.70 

1.53Ji 

1878 

1.87»^ 

.W/4 

1879 

1.283/i 

.«aH 
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PRICES  OF  PENNSYLVAHIA  CRUDE  OIL— Conlinued 


Year 

Highest 

Lowest 

1880 

1.24>« 

-IIH 

1881 

i.om 

.72H 

18S2 

1  35 

«k 

1883 

1.24»i 

.ssi^ 

1884 

1.15J-8 

.51'4 

1885 

IIZ'S 

.68 

1886 

.92}^ 

.60 

1887 

.90 

.54 

1888 

1.00 

.71« 

1889 

i.iZH 

•n'A 

1890 

i-vrji 

.60« 

1891 

.81ii 

.50 

1893 

MH 

.50 

1893 

90 

.52J-i 

1894 

.95»4' 

.78H 

1895 

2.60 

.94'^ 

1896 

1,50 

.90 

1897 

.96 

.65 

1898 

1.19 

.65 

1899 

1.66 

1  13 

1900 

1  68 

1.05 

1901 

l'30 

1   .M 

1.05 

1    15 

B 
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VAPORATION  LOSSES  OF  CRUDE  OIL  AND  THEIR 
ELIMINATION  IN  THE  MID-CONTINENT 

FIELD* 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  bring  before  the  oil  indus- 
y  in  a  concise  way,  one  of  the  largest  losses  to  which  pe- 
oleum  is  subjected  under  the  present  methods  of  handling 
id  storing.  For  detailed  results  of  18  month's  work  on  this 
ibject  by  the  author  of  this  paper,  refer  to  Bulletin  200  of 
le  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  (Bulletin  200,  Evaporation 
osses  of  Crude  Oil  in  the  Mid-Continent  Field,  by  J.  H. 
'^iggins.)     The  scope  will  be  limited  to: 

1.  A  very  brief  description  of  the  present  methods  of 
indling  crude  oil. 

2.  A  statement  of  approximate  loss  in  various  stages 
handling  crude  oil. 

3.  Probable  future  developments  in  handling  crude. 

General  Statements  Regarding  Evaporation  Losses — It 

possible  to  eliminate  from  two-thirds  to  four-fifths  of  the 
''aporation  loss  of  crude,  by  protecting  the  oil  from  free 
>ntact  with  air  and  such  protection  will  pay  for  itself  in  a 
ort  time. 

The  part  of  the  crude  that  is  lost  through  evaporation 
the  most  volatile  part  of  the  gasoline  fraction.  For  this 
ason  the  value  of  the  part  lost  is  much  greater  than  the 
due  of  the  crude  itself.  This  causes  the  percentage  of  the 
due  lost  to  be  two  or  three  times  the  percentage  of  the 
)lume  lost. 

Over  one-half  of  the  total  evaporation  loss  of  the  crude 
curs  during  the  first  few  days  that  it  is  handled  on  the  lease. 

Two  very  flagrant  examples  of  overlooking  evaporation 
>ses  are: 

1 .  Dehydration  in  open  tanks  by  forcing  the  oil  through 
•t  water. 

2.  Over-shot  connections  for  filling  an  open  stock  tank. 


*  By  J.  H.  Wiggins.  Bureau  of  Mines. 
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The  gasoline  traction  while  still  in  crude  oil  will  evap- 
orate from  one-half  to  six-tentlis  as  rapidly  as  the  commercial 
gasoline  which  is  taken  from  that  crude,  evaporative  condi- 
tions in  both  cases  being  the  same. 

The  estimated  loss  of  gasoline  from  the  crude  produced 
in  the  Mid-Continent  field  alone  in  1919  was  just  about 
equal  to  the  total  casinghead  gasoline  produced  in  the  whole 
United  States  that  year  namely  about  510,000,000  gallons, 
(See  Fig.  156.)  Thus  it  is  seen  that  what  one  might  call  i 
new  industry  lies  dormant,  namely  the  saving  of  evapora- 
tion losses. 

The  latter  statement  leads  to  the  consideration  of  how 
evaporation  losses  of  crude  will  be  eliminated.  There  are 
two  ways  (1)  either  keep  the  gasoline  in  the  crude  until  it 
gets  to  the  refinery  or  (2)  take  out  the  most  volatile  fractions, 
on  the  lease,  say  from  seven  to  ten  per  cent  and  handle  this 
very  small  fraction  very  carefully  so  that  it  will  suffer  no 
evaporation  loss. 


The  Present  Methods  of  Handling  Crude^Crude  oil  is    I 

pumped  from  the  well  through  a  small  pipe  into  a  tank  which  I 
is  used  to  separate  either  water,  gas  or  sediment  from  the  , 
oil.     The  crude  is  getvetaW^  ?,^Ta>j^  \\\.\.o  iKk  tank  from  an 

over-shot  connection  and  toe  s\atac«  ^A  *\^  (sW^aa-^^ri^swi 

exposure  to  the  air. 
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MuBffuPro^uudiOOi'(7hi6coul^teuseclift¥oporation^erescife4 


Remainder  ^  Crude  si/H64f 


6tsof/ne3i.Si"S8.r5aume 
MUr  cm»fa(mb5s/ISfmlBKe 


mm^mm^^^^f^^'^mimw^smfs^mm 


Uss/nirmportiilwilf 


Hemnderi^  Crude  sid/mffected64^ 


^^im^t^ms^^mfm.tiMm>^^^^mmm 


Mjx£S^fBme 

liSSinSSmbtl.tMksS.li' 


ffesen6Pnfduc6tgn 
f(em§inder§f  Crude  UtHtmffectedbuei/iiporotm  644^  6iS8/inel98i^Sl9  BeufK 

Fry  y<^  n  ^  j^  .^^^^^-<^-^^>l?«g:#M^ih— 

Mfo/lgd5ed-9i6i^  tf Jkiue/ fhduciion 

Present  Production 
6oso/'oeWC4^ofMocti/e//oref/ffedfrmonotno/cn/deSIS'Boufne 


Uss/nSSmitf/iofftilSf 
LissintnnspvMlonih 


C^jneM-SSfBoume 


PossiblePn^fon-Noless 
Coso/melBli'  of  present  production  iO'Boume 


74'3.  lesson 
lease  3 5  i^ 


?2'B.leesep/us 
'irmpoMtohssSif 


TBlUoKimratw 
lossCi^ 


irBMonmrotm 
lossilf 


^1*8  Lease  plus 
'patmMniksilf 


?4'B.  Loss  on 
leosel2i^ 


Fig.  167 

From  the  above  separating  tank  the  oil  is  gravitated  into 
the  stock  tank  of  the  lease  where  it  is  again  splashed  from  an 
over-shot  connection.  The  average  period  that  it  takes  to 
.fill  and  market  the  lease  stock  tank  is  approximately  five  to 
seven  days. 

From  the  above  tank  the  oil  is  picked  up  by  the  pipe 
line  company  which  handles  it  through  large  pipes  and  tanks 
or  tank  cars  to  its  destination  at  the  leftivetv.    "^V^  '^v'^^ 
line  tanks  have  nearly  gas-tight  roofs  and  l\ve\T  c:oTVTv^eM\ow% 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank  which  causes  onXy  ^  nvoVxvX 
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stirring  effect  instead  of  the  splashing  and  spray  of  the  over- 
shot connection.  Consequently  their  evaporation  loss  is 
much  less  than  occurs  on  the  lease  in  the  same  period  of  time. 
A  classification  according  to  rate  of  evaporation  per  unit 
of  time  for  various  methods  of  handling  crude  may  be  made. 
In  this  classi  float  ion  it  is  assumed  that  the  same  oil  is  used. 
They  are  placed  in  the  order  of  the  greatest  loss  at  the  be- 
ginning and  the  least  loss  per  unit  of  time,  at  the  end. 

1.  Filling  a  tank  by  over-shot  connections.  This  rq»- 
resents  the  highest  loss  per  unit  of  time  and  is  an  example  of 
loss  through  spray. 

2.  Fining  a  tank  with  bottom  connections,  where  the 
oil  is  run  into  the  bottom  of  the  tank  without  being  exposed 
to  the  air  except  at  the  surface.  This  class  has  a  somewhat 
slower  rate  and  represents  loss  aggravated  by  ebullition. 

3.  The  storage  of  oil  in  small  tanks  which  are  not  pro- 
tected from  the  sun's  rays  nor  from  the  free  circulation  of 

4.  The  storage  of  oil  in  small  tanks  wherein  it  is  pro- 
tected somewhat  both  from  the  sun  and  free  air  circulation. 

5.  The  storage  of  oil  in  the  large  37,500  or  55.000  barrel 
standard  steel  tanks.  The  last  three  represent  losses  from 
still  surfaces  or  surfaces  agitated  by  wind  only. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that  cause  a  change  in  the 
rate  of  evaporation,  among  which  arc  the  volatility  of  the 
gasoline  contained  in  the  crude,  the  amount  of  gasoline  con- 
tained and  the  amount  of  gas  dissolved  in  a  crude,  tht 
greatest  single  cause  of  variation  in  rate,  however,  is  in  the 
method  of  handhng  the  oil. 

Losses  in  Various  Stages  of  Handling  Crude  Oil — It  has 
been  previously  stated  that  o-\-er  one-half  of  the  total  evap- 
oration loss  of  crude  occurred  during  the  first  few  days  that 
the  oil  was  on  the  lease.  These  losses  occur:  (I)  In  the  flow 
tank,  (2)  During  filling  the  lease  stock  tank  and  (3)  During 
standing  in  the  lease  slock  lanV.    ti\^iai«5 
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siderable  loss  after  it  leaves  the  latter  tank  by  the  pipe  line 
company,  which  may  be  separated  into  (1)  Gathering  the 
oil  from  the  lease  tanks  to  the  first  large  pipe  line  tank,  (2) 
Transportation  by  the  pipe  Hne,  (3)  Storage  in  55,000-barrel 
tanks  on  tank  farms  or  at  the  refinery.  For  the  average 
conditions  all  the  year  around,  the  following  percentages  of 
-_  evaporation  loss  from  the  crude  produced  have  been  deter- 
mined. 

1.  On  the  lease: 

(a)  Flow  tank,  one  per  cent. 

(b)  Filling  the  lease  stock  tank,  1  per  cent. 

(c)  Storage  in  lease  stock  tank,  1.5  per  cent. 

2.  Pipe  line  company  losses : 

(a)  Gathering,  1  per  cent. 

(b)  Transportation,  1  per  cent. 

(c)  Storage  on  tank  farm,  0.7  per  cent.  Added, 
this  gives  the  startling  total  of  6.2  per  cent  of  the  oil  pro- 
duced which  evaporates  before  it  reaches  the  refinery.  This 
6.2  per  cent  has  been  determined  by  charging  the  loss  against 
the  total  volume  of  the  crude.  As  before  mentioned,  the 
fraction  evaporated  is  the  best  part  of  the  gasoline,  and  so 
it  may  be  figured  that  if  the  crude  normally  yields  24  per 
cent  gasoline  as  it  reaches  the  refinery,  it  would  have  yielded 
about  30  per  cent  if  no  evaporation  had  been  allowed.  Thus 
it  is  easily  seen  that  over  20  per  cent  of  the  straight  run  gaso- 
line production  of  the  Mid-Continent  crude  is  lost.  In 
other  words,  the  straight  run  gasoline  produced  could  be  in- 
creased by  over  20  per  cent  if  all  evaporation  losses  were 
eliminated.  This  leads  to  the  consideration  of  what  steps 
may  be  and  probably  will  be  taken  for  the  elimination  of 
evaporation  losses.     (See  Fig.  157.) 

Probable  Future  Developments  in  Handling  Crude — 
There  are  two  distinct  ways  to  overcome  evaporation  losses 
of  crude  oil:    The  first  is  to  keep  the  ^aso\m^  m  \>:v^  ewaAfc 
I    by  protecting  the  oil  from  the  air  and  keepm^  vV  vlxv^^x  ^ 
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slight  pressure  if  necessary.  The  second  is  to  take  out  the 
most  volatile  fractions  say  7  to  10  per  cent  of  the  ciudc  be- 
fore transportation  to  the  refinery  and  to  handle  this  small 
fraction  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not  suffer  from  e\'aporation 

There  are  arguments  for  and  against  both  of  the  abov^t 
propositions. 

Consider  first  only  the  loss  on  the  lease.  It  is  seen  bat 
that  on  the  average  the  loss  is  conser\'atively  3}-^  per  cent, 
and  in  tlie  summer  time  this  rises  as  high  as  about  4}4  per 
cent  of  the  crude,  representing  the  most  volatile  fractito 
thereof.  Since  the  oil  is  "topped"  by  these  amounts,  by  tbt 
present  methods  of  handling,  the  remainder  represents  » 
much  less  volatile  liquid.  By  making  all  flow  tanks  ami 
stock  tanks  absolutely  gas-tight  and  keeping  a  very  slighi 
pressure  on  them,  perhaps  four-fifths  or  more  of  this  evapo^ 
ration  could  be  eliminated.  In  other  words,  these  ven' 
volatile  fractions  which  are  ordinarily  evaporated  would  be 
kept  in  the  oil  and  it  woidd  still  be  a  fluid  which  has  nearlf 
the  original  volatility  of  the  crude  from  the  well.  The  pro- 
ducer would  be  selling  more  oil  and  oil  of  a  higher  gravit)'. 

If  the  3}-^  per  cent  to  4J.2  P^i"  <^ent  of  the  crude  were  bj' 
some  means  taken  from  it  and  consen'ed  as  gasoline,  then 
the  crude  delivered  to  the  pipe  line  would  be  the  same  as 
the  crude  that  has  been  delivered  to  the  pipe  line,  heretofore 
subjected  to  the  ordinary  amount  of  evaporation.  Under 
this  condition  the  refiner  is  standing  no  loss  that  he  has  not 
been  standing  alwavs.  In  addition,  a  very  large  quanti^ 
of  gasoline  woidd  be  added  to  the  production  of  the  United 
States.  Also  the  producer  of  the  crude  would  find  a  voy 
profitable  business  in  the  reco\'ery  of  such  gasoline. 

Pipe  Line  Losses—  By  examination  of  the  table  gives 
above,  it  is  seen  thai  the  pipe  line  evaporation  losses  an 
about  2.7  per  cent  ou\.heB.\i:ra^e.  This  rises  in  the  summer 
(inie  to  about  3.5  VCt  ccnV.  "i:V\i.s\'i-'\asewv'*iaa.i-«:-j«i.«&« 
the  oil  leaves  the  lease  a.nd\v^^N««^"^^>¥9^'  ^^  *^' 
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3J/^  per  cent  to  4}^  per  cent,  still  it  is  subjected  to  a  very 
considerable  evaporation  loss.  Under  the  conditions  of 
lease  operation  above  described,  namely  wherein  the  gasoline 
is  kept  in  the  crude,  the  oil  will  leave  the  lease  as  a  much 
more  volatile  liquid  than  formerly.  In  fact,  the  crude  that 
the  pipe  line  would  now  receive  would  lose  from  two  to  three 
times  as  much  for  the  same  evaporation  conditions.  If  under 
present  conditions  of  handling,  the  pipe  line  company  loses 
3  per  cent  it  can  be  estimated  conservatively,  they  would 
lose  in  the  neighborhood  of  from  5  to  53^  per  cent  when  all 
of  the  gasoline  has  been  retained  in  the  oil  while  on  the  lease. 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  whereas  about  3}^  per  cent  of  gasoline 
has  been  kept  in  the  crude  on  the  lease,  from  2  to  23^  per 
cent  of  this  saving  will  later  be  lost  by  the  transportation 
company,  showing  only  a  net  saving  to  the  United  States 
production  of  about  1  per  cent  to  13^  per  cent.  The  above 
are  sample  figures  based  upon  knowledge  of  present  losses. 

Now,  in  order  to  make  a  complete  saving  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  keeping  the  gasoline  in  the  crude  on  the  lease,  it 
will  be  necessary  never  to  expose  oil  to  the  air  in  the  pipe  line 
tanks.  In  case  of  measuring  stations,  this  is  impossible  unless 
very  large  gasometers  are  installed.  At  a  measuring  station, 
for  instance,  the  filling  of  a  55,000-barrel  tank,  when  calcu- 
lating only  the  displacement  of  air  and  vapor  during  filhng, 
shows  a  loss  of  gasoline  amounting  to  about  1400  gallons. 
That  figure  is  calculated  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  gasoHne 
vapor  and  80  per  cent  air.  The  extra  installation  along  pipe 
lines  would  be  rather  costly  compared  to  the  installation  on 
the  leases.  In  order  to  keep  most  of  the  gasoline  in  the 
crude  until  it  reaches  the  refinery,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the 
gas  tight  installations  both  on  the  lease  and  pipe  line. 

If,  however,  instead  of  keeping  the  gasoline  in  the  crude 
on  the  lease,  33^  per  cent  to  4}^  per  cent  had  been  taken  out 
and  preserved  as  gasoline,  then  the  oil  that  iVv^  '^v^^\\Tvfc\^- 
ceived  would  be  the  same  oil  that  it  now  tecwes  ^'^^  ^^ 
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pipe  line  loss  would  be  the  saim.'  as  now.  namely  froni  2.7  pe 
cent  to  3.5  per  cent. 

If,  instead  of  taking  out  only  3'^  per  cent  to  i}-^  pet 
cent  on  the  lease,  the  producer  should  take  out  from  7  to 
10  per  cent,  then  the  oil  that  the  pipe  line  received  would 
be  very  much  less  volatile.  The  loss  of  the  pipe  liw 
company,  due  to  evaporation,  would  under  the  abo%-e  coa- 
ditions  be  for  the  same  evaporation  conditions  during  trans- 
portation, only  about  0.7  per  cent  to  0.9  per  cent.  The« 
figures  are  based  on  a  study  of  evaporation  losses  by  pipf 
line  companies  in  conjunction  with  evaporation  cur\'es  on 
crude  oil  which  was  subjected  to  constant  conditions,  li 
crude  oil  loses  10  per  cent  in  twenty  days  time,  then  in  tin 
next  similar  twenty  days  it  will  lose  only  an  additional  3  pa 
cent,  showing  its  volatility  is  something  less  than  one-third 
of  what  it  originally  was. 

Presuming  that  the  producer  extracted  7  per  cent  of  tiw 
crude  as  it  leaves  the  well,  the  pipe  line  company  would  de- 
liver to  the  refiner  the  original  crude  less  7.7  to  7.9  per  cent 
This  represents  the  7  per  cent  extracted  by  the  producer 
plus  0.7  to  0.9  per  cent  evaporation  loss  of  the  pipe  line. 
Under  present  conditions  of  handling  and  storing  crude,  the 
pipe  line  is  actually  delivering  to  the  refiner  the  original 
crude  minus  7.(i  per  cent  in  the  summer  and  minus  6.2  per 
cent  on  the  average  the  whole  year  around.  Thus  it  is  seen 
that  the  extraction  of  7  per  cent  of  the  crude  as  gasoline  on 
the  lease  would  probably  cause  little  if  any  less  gasoline 
reaching  the  refiner  than  he  has  been  receiving  under  present 
conditions  of  handling.  Of  course,  all  tanks  on  the  lease 
would  be  evaporation  proof  under  the  assumption  of  extrac- 
tion of  gasoline,  so  that  only  what  is  normally  the  evapora- 
tion loss  portion  would  be  taken  out. 

The  figures  on  eva9oTa\.\c«\  oiv  tUe  lease  and  of  the  pipe 
line  company  are  very  cowwi'cva^ANe-  "i\\«^'asB.inffi«s,Ni'Ki^ 
*ave  come  under  obK«aV»»  •^'.la.  ««^~  > — 
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refiner}^  in  less  than  ten  days  was  9.3  per  cent.  Counting 
the  time  that  oil  is  held  on  the  lease,  in  the  pipe  line,  storage 
tank  farms  and  in  the  refinery  storage,  the  average  time 
elapsed  between  the  well  and  the  stills  at  the  refinery  is 
nearly  six  months.  Cases  mider  observation  have  shown  a 
loss  of  6  per  cent  of  the  original  volume  of  crude  during  a 
single  transfer,  namely  from  one  tank  to  another  under  ag- 
gravated conditions. 

The  cost  of  keeping  the  gasoline  in  the  crude  would  be 
much  less  than  the  cost  of  extracting  it.  This  is  because  the 
extraction  method  as  far  as  operations  on  the  lease  are  con- 
cerned, would  to  a  certain  extent,  involve  the  installation 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  evaporation  of  the  crude  plus  the 
machinery  for  taking  out  the  gasoline.  A  point  to  be  noted 
here  is  that  those  who  already  have  a  gasoline  plant  on  the 
lease,  have  part  of  the  installation  necessary  for  extracting 
the  gasoline  from  the  crude,  which  otherwise  would  evaporate. 
It  is  a  matter  for  determination  by  the  engineer,  the  benefits 
and  expenses  of  each  of  the  methods  discussed.  The  extrac- 
tion on  the  lease  would,  however,  cut  down  the  evaporation 
loss  of  the  transportation  company  enormously,  without 
making  any  changes  in  their  plants. 

In  either  case,  that  is,  taking  out  the  gasoline  or  keeping 
it  in  the  crude,  the  producer  should  be  paid  for  his  oil  on  a 
more  scientific  basis.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  a  producer 
does  keep  the  gasoline  in  his  oil,  he  should  not  only  be  paid 
for  the  additional  quantity  that  he  sells,  but  also  should  be 
paid  for  the  better  quality  of  crude  that  he  is  selling.  He  has 
raised  the  gravity  of  his  oil  an  appreciable  amount.  If  he 
were  paid  on  the  gravity  basis,  he  would  realize  an  enhanced 
unit  as  well  as  an  increased  quantity  value  of  his  crude. 

If  now,  another  producer  should  take  out  5  to  10  per 
cent,  this  one  should  still  be  paid  on  the  gravity  basis  be- 
cause the  oil  that  he  would  be  delivering  would  not  be  so 
good  as  that  which  the  producer  delivers,  who  keeps  the 

gasoline  in  his  crude.'' 
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Flow  of  Fluids  in  Smooth  Pipes* — Oil  presents  to  the 
engineer  in  a  forceful  way  the  characteristics  of  all  fluids— 
whether  liquids  or  gases — when  flowing  in  smooth  straighi 
circular  pipes. 

Scientists  have  tried  for  a  number  of  years  to  develop 
mathematical  expressions  which  would  describe  fluid  flow 
for  all  velocities.  While  it  was  possible  to  establish  ex- 
pressions which  would  accurately  describe  stream-line  flow, 
such  expressions  did  not  apply  to  turbulent  motion.  It 
was  found  that  with  a  given  pipe  a  certain  velocity  could  be 
reached  at  which  stream-line  flow  broke  down  and  changed 
to  a  slate  of  turbulence,  but  after  turbulence  had  occnned 
it,  in  turn,  would  give  way  to  a  condition  of  steady  flow— 
the  fluid  no  longer  moving  in  stream  lines.  At  this  pcxnt 
investigators  usually  found  themselves  baffled. 

In  recent  years,  however,  new  efforts  have  been  made 
and  the  classic  work  of  T.  E.  Stanton  and  J,  R.  PanncKt 
has  shown  once  and  for  all  that  steady  flow  obeys  quite 
definite  laws  and  that  these  laws  apply  to  every  fluid 
whether  liquid  or  gas.  This  information  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  engineer  in  the  oil  industry,  and  the  following 
brief  discussion  and  curves  will  be  found  convenient  in 
understanding  and  calculating  the  flow  through  pipe  lines. 

Every  engineer  is  familiar  with  critical  speeds  of  tur- 
bine shafts.  We  all  know  that  a  turbine  shaft  will  start  up 
very  smoothly  and  if  the  speed  is  increased  sufficiently,  we 
will  reach  a  point  where  violent  vibration  occurs.  After 
a  short  lime,  if  the  speed  be  increased,  smooth  operation 
will  again  occur  and  additional  increases  of  speed  will  not 
be  accompanied  by  any  further  disturbance.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  operation  is  more  stable  above  the  critical 
speetl  than  below  it.  This  occurrence  is  occasioned  by  the 
fact  that  a  new  dVsln.\iut\Qn  o^  wtcss,  ■wxx.Viw  the  shaft  has 
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taken  place,  and  it  is  at  the  point  of  transition  from  the 
old  stress  arrangement  to  the  new  one  that  the  unstable 
conditions  occur  which  result  in  the  critical  speed. 

Flowing  fluids  seem  to  possess  the  same  ability  to 
change  from  one  state  of  stable  equilibrium  to  another, 
and  when  this  change  occurs  we  have  what  is  called  the 
critical  velocity  of  the  fluid. 

The  critical  velocity  manifests  itself  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  The  most  noticeable  and  immediately  observable 
indication  is  that  a  considerable  increase  in  pipe  line  pressure 
does  not  result  in  a  corresponding  increase  of  discharge. 
If  we  were  to  observe  a  given  pipe  through  which  a  fluid 
is  passing,  we  would  notice  that  at  very  slow  speeds  the 
fluid  seems  to  move  as  though  it  were  made  up  of  an  infinite 
number  of  cylindrical  shells,  having  infinitesimal  thickness, 
sliding  past  one  another  at  different  speeds,  so  that  the 
cylinder  nearest  the  pipe  wall  would  remain  stationary, 
the  next  one  would  have  a  slightly  higher  velocity  with 
respect  to  the  pipe,  and  so  on  until  we  came  to  the  center 
where  the  highest  velocity  would  prevail.  It  would  be 
found  that  the  velocity  of  the  center  point  would  be  about 
twice  the  average  velocity  of  flow  through  the  pipe.  If  we 
were  to  increase  the  pressure  gradually,  thereby  increasing 

fluid  velocity,  we  would  at  length  reach  a  point  where 

fluid  suddenly  broke  down  and  became  turbulent, 
fe  would  find  that  increasing  the  pressure  a  considerable 
amount  would  produce  only  slight  increases  in  velocity. 
This  is  the  point  of  unstable  flow  and  at  this  point  the 
whirls  and  eddies  formed  do  not  take  on  any  systematic 
conformation.  However,  on  further  increasing  the  pres,sure 
we  find  that  our  discharge  increases  a  proportionate  amount. 
Our  fluid  is  now  in  a  new  state  of  equilibrium,  not  flowing 
in  stream  lines,  but  rather  rolling  through  the  pi|>e  with 
vortex  motion.  This  is  called  the  state  of  steady  flow, 
which  means  that  pressure  and  ve\ocVl^  tewix^xw  t:crt\.%Vs».v 
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at  any  given  point  in  the  line,  so  that  if  we  should  get  a 
pressure  and  velocity  reading  at  any  given  point,  it  «-Diild 
remain  constant  at  all  times.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
beyond  the  critical  velocity — with  given  pipe  and  fluid 
condition— K  decreases  witli  an  increase  of  velocity  ani) 
at  high  velocities  the  frictional  loss  tends  to  become  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  velocity.* 

From  the  point  of  view  of  pipe  line  design,  and  also 
iiiUstil!  design,  exceeding  the  critical  velocity  is  an  im- 
portant matter.  In  ihe  oil  slill. turbulent  flow  producesa 
constant  temperature  throughout  the  cross  section  of  iht 
pipes.  The  heated  outer  layers  of  oil  are  constantly  car- 
ried into  the  cooler  core  of  the  pipe.  This  prevents  unnece- 
sary  carbonization.  In  the  case  of  pipe  lines  carr>Tiig 
heated  oil,  the  use  of  velocities  in  excess  of  the  critical 
velocity  will  prevent  to  a  large  extent  the  cooling  of  the 
oil  in  contact  with  the  pipe  and  the  corresponding  incrcax 
in  viscosity  in  this  region. 

Viscosity  may  be  described  as  the  resistance  to  in- 
ternal movement,  one  upon  another,  of  the  particles  com- 
posing a  gas  or  liquid.  It  is  the  internal  friction  of  the 
fluid.  Viscosity  plays  a  most  important  part  in  all  problems 
dealing  with  fluid  flow;  in  oil,  especially. because  the  vis- 
cosity of  oil  changes  greatly  with  changes  in  temperature. 

Absolute  viscosity  in  the  centimeter-gram-second 
system  of  units  is  the  force  in  dynes  necessary  to  move 
a  surface  of  one  square  centimeter  in  area  past  another 
parallel  surface  of  equal  area  with  a  velocity  of  one  centi- 
meter per  second,  the  two  areas  being  one  centimeter  apad 
and  the  intervening  space  being  filled  with  the  viscous  fluid. 

The  absolute  viscosity  is  given  in  dynes  per  square 
centimeter.  The  unit  of  absolute  viscosity  is  called  the 
poise  and  is  equal  to  one  dyne  per  square  centimeter. 

A  sniaWer  umt\a  wjme\\TOe^\i'5e&— «&RA.\.Wc«ntigoisc. 
Tills  is  equal  to  .QV  po\?es,. 
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Water  at  20  degrees  centigrade  (68  degrees  Fahrenheit) 
has  a  viscosity  of  1.0050  centipoises.* 

The  kinematic  viscosity  is  absolute  viscosity  divided  by 
the  specific  gravity. 

The  critical  velocity  of  a  fluid  is  given  by  the  equation 

Dvc 


=  k  or  Vc  =  k — 

V  D 

where  D  is  the  diameter,  Vc  is  the  critical  velocity,  k  a  con- 
stant and  V  is  the  kinematic  viscosity.  It  is  seen,  there- 
fore, that  the  critical  velocity  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  kinematic  viscosity.  It  is  evident  that  for  large  values 
of  V  such  as  are  found  for  heavy  cold  oils  Vc  becomes  so 
large  that  an  effort  to  exceed  the  critical  velocity  would 
involve  very  high  pumping  pressures  and  excessive  pressure 
losses  in  the  pipe  line  due  to  friction. 

Where  v  is  small  as  is  the  case  for  heated  oils,  then  Vc 
is  also  small  and  velocities  in  excess  of  the  critical  velocity 
are  permissible  due  to  reasonable  friction  losses  in  pipe 
lines  under  these  conditions. 

In  calculating  pipe  lines,  the  viscosity  at  various  tem- 
peratures at  which  operation  may  take  place  must  be 
analyzed,  because  frequently  it  will  be  found  that  for  one 
range  of  operation,  velocities  will  be  below  the  critical  value 
on  account  of  the  high  viscosity,  whereas  at  higher  tem- 
peratures the  velocity  will  be  in  excess  of  the  critical  velocity 
because  of  the  lower  viscosity  at  the  higher  temperature. 
In  selecting  pumping  equipment  sufficient  pressure  must 
be  provided  to  make  good  the  loss  in  overcoming  the  critical 
velocity. 

The  viscosity  of  oils  is  measured  with  a  viscosimeter. 
The  three  principal  instruments  in  use  are  the  Uni- 
versal Saybolt,  used  exclusively  in  this  country,  the  Red- 
wood used  largely  in  England,  and  the  Etv^Vex  ^VvvOcv  v=> 

♦  Buremn  of  Standards.     Scientific  Paper  298.  p .  7  5. 
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standard  in  Germany.  All  of  these  instruments  are  built 
on  the  same  principle,  viz.,  they  are  designed  with  a  cil- 
iary tube  through  which  a  measured  quantity  of  oil  es- 
capes, the  time  of  escape  and  temperature  of  the  oi!  being 
noted,  The  Saybolt  viscosity  is  the  time  in  seconds  re- 
quired for  the  escape  of  60  cc.  of  the  oil  tested.  Water  has 
a  viscosity  of  30  seconds  Saybolt,  at  60  degrees  fahrenbdl. 

The  Engler  viscosity,  usually  expressed  in  En^er 
degree  or  Engler  number,  is  the  ratio  of  the  time  of  efflux 
of  200  cc.  of  oil  and  an  equal  amount  of  water. 

The  Engler  degree  for  water  is  one.  The  time  of  efllux 
of  200  cc.  of  water  at  20  degrees  centigrade  {68  degrees 
fahrenheit)  is  Ti2  to  53  seconds.  The  Bureau  of  Standards 
has  adopted  the  standard  time  of  51.3  seconds. 

The  Redwood  viscosimeter  is  calibrated  with  rape  oil— 
a  thick  vegetable  oil.  It  requires  535  seconds  for  the  efflux 
of  50  cc.  of  this  oil  at  60  degrees  fahrenheit,  and  the  vis- 
cosity of  an  oil  is  usually  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  time 
required  for  the  passage  of  50  cc.  of  the  rape  oil.  The  time 
of  efflux  of  .50  cc.  of  water  at  60  degrees  fahrenheit  is  about 
25H  seconds.  It  should  be  noted  that  viscosimeters  of  the 
same  type  will  show  slight  variations  in  readings  for  the 
same  oil  due  to  slight  differences  in  dimensions  of  capillaT>- 
tubes  and  other  parts. 

Figure  1.59  shows  the  relation  between  readings  on  the 
various  instruments  and  the  corresponding  kinematic  vis- 
cosities. To  illustrate  its  use  assume  the  Engler  degree  4.4 
is  given  and  it  is  required  to  find  the  kinematic  viscosity 
and  also  the  Saybolt  seconds  and  Redwood  seconds. 

Follow  the  line  4.4  down  from  the  Engler  degree  scale 
to  the  Engler  curve.  From  the  intersection  read  to  the  left 
on  a  horizontal  line.  This  will  give  the  corresponding 
kinematic  viscosUv  a.5  .'SV.  \^  ■w;  ■^ea-*^  '>-'^  *>-^  ■Tv^v'wRi®, 
the    intersection   on  a  Voxu^oXaX  Xto^jm^ 


,the  Saybolt  curve  and  from  this  point  down,  we  obtain] 
348  Saybolt  seconds  corresponding  to  4.4  Engler  degree. 
In   a   similar  way   we   find    the   corresponding   Redwood 
seconds  to  be  123. 


Ftg  isa— COMPARISON  OF  STANDARD  VISCOSIMETER 


For  viscosimeter  readings  greater  than  those  shown 
©n  the  curve,  the  corresponding  kinematic  viscosities 
may  be  calculated  by  the  formulas  used  b"j  tVve  V.\Ke.a.M.  eS. 
mtandards. 
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Kinematic  viscosity  =0.002205  -  — —  for  Universal   Say- 
bolt  viscosimeter 

Kinematic  viscosity  = 
meter 

Kinematic  viscosity  =0.00260R  -  -^ —  for    Redwood  vis- 
cosimeter 
S  =  Sayboit,  R  =  Engler  and  R  =  Redwood  seconds. 

The  viscosity  of  an  oil  is  greatly  decreased  by  increasing 
its  temperature,  the  greatest  viscosity  change  occurring  Up 
to  about  150  degrees  fahrenheit.  Above  this  temperature 
the  rate  of  change  in  viscosity,  with  respect  to  tempera- 
ture, decreases,  The  viscosity  of  a  heavy  oil  can  also  be 
decreased  by  mixing  it  with  a  lighter  oil. 

It  has  been  found  that  oils  of  a  given  density  when 
heated  expand  corresponding  to  a  well-defined  law,  and  that 
all  oils  of  the  same  density  at  60  degrees  fahrenheit  will 
obey  the  same  law. 

The  change  in  viscosity  of  an  oil  with  respect  to  tem- 
perature does  not  seem  to  conform  to  any  law  whatever, 
oils  of  the  same  viscosity  at  a  given  temperature  showing 
wide  variations  in  viscosity  at  all  other  temperatures. 

Pressure  loss  due  to  friction  in  pipes  is  expressed  by 
the  general  equation — 

where    P  =  pressure    loss   in    pounds    per    square    inch    per 
1.000  feet  length. 
Q  =  quantity  of  fluid  flowing  in  barrels  per  houi 
p   =specific  gravity,  compared  to  water, 
D  =inside  diameter  of  pipe  in  inches, 
K  =  a  numbev  Ae^wu&n^  \\v«^  Q,>  O  jwwi  w 
y    =kineniat\c  ■«"\scos\\.v . 
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Figures  160  and  161  give  values  for  K  both  below  and 
above  the  critical  velocity,  respectively,  plotted  against 

the  ratio  — .    Between  the  values  of -^    =80  to  140,  the 
Dp  Dv 

curve  has  not  been  plotted,  since  between   these  limits 

unstable  flow  conditions  prevail. 

All  curves  and  formulas  given  here  are  based  upon  the 
use  of  smooth  drawn  tubing  and  the  curves  apply  to  geo- 
metrically similar  pipes.  This  means  that  the  roughness 
or  inequalities  must  be  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  pipe  diam- 
eters. 

If  the  inequalities  are  in  a  greater  ratio,  then  the  curves 
will  be  correspondingly  slightly  higher.  However,  in  oil 
work  the  curves  as  plotted  will  be  sufficiently  accurate. 
It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  the  pipes  are  made  up  with 
, reasonable  care  and  are  of  commercial  quality.  Where 
screwed  fittings  are  used  the  ends  of  pipes  should  be  reamed. 
This  is  especially  important  when  handling  heavy  oils. 

The  two  following  examples  illustrate  the  use  of  the 
curves  in  Figures  160  and  161. 

Example  1 

Find  the  pressure  loss  per  100  feet  of  pipe  having 
10  inch  inside  diameter  with  oil  flowing  at  the  rate  of 
1,070  barrels  per  hour.  The  oil  has  a  kinematic  viscosity 
v  =  27.0,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  .96. 

Q 


1st  step.     Evaluate 


Di 


_Q-  =  iM=3.96 
Du      10x27 

2d  step.    Find  K  corresponding  to—  =3,96  on  curve, 

Dv 

Figure  160.     K=4.85. 
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3d  step.    Find  the  value  of  P  from  the  general  equation 

4.85  X  (1070)2  X  .96 

10^ 
feet  length,  or  5.3  lb.  pressure  drop  for  100  feet  of  pipe. 

The  velocity  will  be  below  the  critical  value  since  K 
was  found  from  Figure  160. 

Example  2 

Find  the  pressure  loss  per  100  feet  of  4  inch  inside 
diameter  pipe  when  800  barrels  of  oil  per  hour  are  flow- 
ing, the  oil  having  a  viscosity  of  110  Say  bolt  seconds  and  a 
specific  gravity  of  .90. 

1st  step.  From  Figure  159  we  see  that  110  SayBolt 
seconds  correspond  to  kinematic  viscosity  p  =  .222. 

_Q_  =  ^00_  =  901. 
Dp      4  X  .222 

The  corresponding  K  is  found  on  Figure  161  equal  to 

,To       J  T»     .173x(800)2x.90    ^-  „  .  ,^^^ 

.173  and  P  = ^—^ =  97  lb.  per  sq.  m.  per  1000 

feet  or  pressure  drop  for  100  ft.  is  9.7  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The 
velocity  is  greater  than  the  critical  value  since  K  was  found 
from  Figure  161. 

A  handy  rule  for  determining  the  critical  velocity  is 
given  below. 

The  critical  velocity  range  begins  when 

Dvc      ^_               25  V 
=  25  or  Vc  = 

p  D 

and  it  ends  when 

Dvc      .^               40 1/ 
=  40  or  Vc  = 


D 
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ere  D  =  inside  diamaCer  of  pipe  in  inches. 
Vi  =  crilicai  velocity  in  feet  per  second. 

^^'  =  kinematic  viscosity. 
Dv 
From  this  it  follows  that  when  —  is  less  than  25,  ve 


have  stream  line  flow,  and  when^ —  is  greater  than  40  we 
have  steady  flow,  where  v  is  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second. 

The  curves  which  precede  are  useful  in  solving  many 

problems  in  fluid  flow. 

Tables    on   page.s  582  and   584   show   the    change  ti 
specific  gra\ity  for  changes  of  temperature. 
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PART    XIXETEEX 

Miscellaneous 

Baume  Scale  and  Specific  Gravity  Equivalent  —  The 

instruments  used  are  a  hydrometer  and  a  standard  ther- 
mometer. The  hydrometer,  which  is  a  glass  column  marked 
with  graduations  from  10  to  100,  was  invented  by  Antoine 
Baume,  a  French  chemist,  and  the  scale  on  the  instrument 
has  always  borne  his  name.  The  hydrometer,  when  placed 
in  a  jar  or  a  bottle  of  oil,  sinks  to  the  point  on  the  scale 
which  indicates  the  gravity  in  degrees  Baume.  There  are 
two  Baume  hydrometers — one  which  is  used  with  liquids 
heavier  than  water  with  which  the  hydrometer  sinks  to  0 
degrees  in  pure  water  and  to  15  degrees  in  a  15  per  cent  salt 
solution;  the  other  for  liquids  lighter  than  water  which  sinks 
to  0  degrees  in  a  10  per  cent  salt  solution  and  to  10  decrees 
in  pure  water.  With  both  hydrometers  the  graduations  arc 
based  on  the  densities  between  the  fundamental  points  and 
are  continued  along  the  stem  of  the  hydromettr  as  far  as 
desired. 

The  basis  of  temperature  for  testing  oil  is  (>()  deg.  fahr., 
and  for  oil  at  a  greater  or  less  temperature,  variations  must 
be  calculated.  Hydrometers  are  usually  provided  with  a 
special  scale  for  figuring  temperature  variations. 

All  degrees  on  a  Baume  scale  are  thus  ecjual  in  length 
while  those  on  a  specific  gravity  scale  grow  smaller  as  the 
density  increases. 

Method  of  Reading  the  Hydrometer*— The  correct 
method  of  reading  the  hydrometer  is  illustrated  in  I'^igs.  163 
and  164.  The  sample  of  oil  is  placed  in  a  clear  glass  jar  or 
cylinder  and  the  hydrometer  carefully  immersed  in  it  to  a 
point  slightly  below  that  to  which  it  naturally  sinks,  and  is 
then  allowed  to  float  freely. 

*  Circular  of  the  Wiircaii  of  Stuiidarils  No.  r>7. 
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The  reading  should  not  be  taken  until  the  oil  and  the 
hydrometer  are  free  from  air  bubbles  and  are  at  rest. 

In  taking  the  reading  the  eye  should  be  placed  slightly 
below  the  plane  of  the  surface  of  the  oil,  Fig.  163,  and  then 
raised  slowly  until  this  surface,  seen  as  an  elHpse,  becomes 
a.  straight  line.  Fig.  164.  The  point  at  which  this  Une  cuts 
the  hydrometer  scale  should  be  taken  as  the  reading  of  the 
instrument.  Fig.  164. 

In  case  the  oil  is  not  sufficiently  clear  to  allow  the  read- 
ing to  be  made  as  above  described,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
read  from  above  the  oD  surface  and  to  estimate  as  accurately 
as  possible  the  point  to  which  the  oil  rises  on  the  hydrometer 
stem.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  instru- 
ment is  calibrated  to  give  correct  indications  when  read  at 
the  principal  surface  of  the  liquid.  It  will  be  necessary, 
therefore,  to  correct  the  reading  at  the  upper  meniscus  by  an 
amoimt  equal  to  the  height  to  which  the  oil  creeps  up  on  the 
stem  of  the  hydrometer.  The  amount  of  this  correction  may 
be  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  most  purposes  by 
taking  a  few  readings  on  the  upper  and  the  lower  meniscus  in 
a  clear  oil  and  noting  the  differences. 

A  specific  gravity  hydrometer  will  read  too  low  and  a 
Baume  hydrometer  too  high  when  read  at  the  upper  edge  of 
the  meniscus.  The  correction  for  meniscus  height  should 
therefore  be  added  to  a  specific  gravity  reading  and  sub- 
tracted from  a  Baume  reading. 

The  magnitude  of  the  correction  will  obviously  depend 
upon  the  length  and  value  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  hydro- 
meter  scale  and  must  be  determined  \tv  eaciv  ea:&^\at  >^^^^m.- 
ticular  hydrometer  in  question. 
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Table  138     SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  TO  DEGREES  BAUME 
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Table  139— SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  TO  DEGREES  BAUME 

Degrees  Baume,  and  Pounds  per  Gallon,  Corresponding  to  the  Various 

Specific  Gravities  Designated 


Specific 

Degr-es 

Pounds 

Specific 

Degrees 

Pounds 

navity  at 

Baume 

per 
gallon 

gravity  at 
60V60"  F 

Baume 

per 
gallon 

0.700 

70  00 

5.827 

0.760 

66.67 

6.244 

.701 

69.72 

6.836 

.751 

66.42 

6.252 

.702 

69.43 

5.843 

.752 

66.17 

6.260 

.708 

69.16 

5.&n2 

.763 

66.92 

6.209 

.704 

68.86 

5.860 

.764 

65.68 

6.277 

.705 

68.68 

5.868 
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56.43 

6.285 

.706 

68.30 

5.877 

.756 

65.18 

6.294 

.707 

68.02 

5.885 

.767 

64.94 

6.302 

.708 

67.74 

5.894 

.768 

64.70 

6.310 

.709 

67.46 

5.902 

.769 

64.45 

6.319 

.710 

67.18 

6.910 

.760 

64.21 

6.327 

.711 

66.91 

6.918 

.761 

63.97 

6.385 

.712 

66.63 

6.927 

.762 

53.73 

6.344 

.713 

66.36 

5.935 

.763 

53.49 
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66.08 

5.944 

.764 

63.25 
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.715 

66.80 
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.766 

53.01 
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.716 

66.63 

6.960 

.766 

62.77 

6.377 

.717 

66.26 

5.968 

.767 

62.53 

6.386 

.718 

64.99 

6.977 

.768 

62.29 

6.394 

.719 

64.72 

6.986 

.769 

62.06 

6.402 

.720 

64.44 

5.994 

.770 

61.82 

6.410 

.721 

64.18 

6.002 

.771 

61.68 

6.419 

.'/22 

63.91 

6.010 

.7TO 

51.35 

6.427 

.723 

63.64 

6.018 

.773 

61.11 

6.436 

.724 

63.37 

6.027 

.774 

• 

50.88 

6.444 

.725 

63.10 

6.035 

.776 
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6.452 

.726 

62.84 

6.044 

.776 

60.41 
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.727 
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Table  140— SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  TO  DEGREES  BADME 

SpeciOc  Gi«villes  Design* led 
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Fable  141— SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  TO  DEGREES  BAUME 

Degrees  Baume,  and  Pounds  per  Gallon,  Corresponding  to  the  Various 

Specific  GraTities  Designated 


Specific 
gravity  at 

Degrees 
Baume 

Pounds 

per 
gallon 

Specific 
gravity  at 
60V60*'  F 

Degrees 
Baume 

Pounds 

per 
gallon 

0.900 
.901 
.902 
.908 
.904 

25.66 
25.38 
25.21 
25.04 
24.87 

7.494 
7.608 
7.511 
7.519 
7.528 

0.050 
.951 
.952 
.953 
.954 

17.37 
17.21 
17.06 
16.90 
16.75 

7.911 
7.920 
7.928 
7.937 
7.945 

.906 
.906 
.907 
.908 
.900 

24.70 
24.62 
24.36 
24.18 
24.02 

7.536 
7.544 
7.558 
7.561 
7.560 

.955 
.956 
.957 
.958 
.950 

16.60 
16.44 
16.29 
16.14 
15.98 

7.958 
7.962 
7.970 
7.978 
7.987 

.910 
.911 
.912 
.913 
.914 

23.85 
23  68 
23.51 
23.34 
23.17 

7.578 
7.586 
7.604 
7.608 
7.611 

.960 
.961 
.962 
.963 
.964 

15.83 
15.68 
15.53 
15.38 
15.23 

7.995 
8.008 
8.012 
8.020 
8.028 

.915 
.916 
.917 
.918 
.919 

23  00 
22.84 
22.67 
22.51 
22.34 

7.620 
7.628 
7.636 
7.645 
7.653 

.965 
.966 
.967 
.968 
.969 

15.08 
14.93 
14.78 
14.63 
14.48 

8.086 
8.045 
8.063 
8.062 
8.070 

.920 
.921 
.922 
.923 
.924 

22.17 
22.01 
21.84 
21.68 
21.62 

7.661 
7.670 
7.678 
7.686 
7.695 

.970 
.971 
.972 
.973 
.974 

14.33 
14.18 
14.08 
13.88 
13.74 

8.078 
8.087 
8.005 
8.103 
8.112 

.925 
.026 
.927 
.928 
.929 

21.35 
21.19 
21.02 
20.86 
20.70 

7.708 
7.711 
7.720 
7.728 
7.736 

.975 
.976 
.977 
.978 
.979 

13.59 
13.44 
13.30 
13.15 
13.00 

8.120 
8.128 
8.137 
8.145 
8.153 

.980 
.981 
.982 
.083 
.084 

20.54 
20.38 
20.22 
20.05 
19.89. 

7.745 
7.763 
7.761 
7.770 
7.T78 

.980 
.961 
.982 
.983 
.984 

12.86 
12.71 
12.57 
12.42 
12.28 

8.162 
8.170 
8.178 
8.187 
8.195 

.935 
.986 
.037 
.938 
.939 

19.73 
19.57 
19.41 
19.25 
19.10 

7.786 
7.795 
7.808 
7.811 
7.820 

« 

.985 
.986 
.987 
.  oBo 
.989 

12.13 
11.99 
11.84 
11.70 
11.56 

8.208 
8.212 
8.220 
8.228 
8.237 

.940 
.941 
.942 
.943 
.944 

18.94 
18.78 
18.62 
18.46 
18.30 

7.828 
7.836 
7.845 
7.853 
7.861 

.990 
.991 
.992 
.993 
.1194 

11.41 
11.27 
11.13 
10  99 
10.84 

8.245 
8.253 
8.262 
8.270 
8.278 

.945 

.WO 

.947 
.940 

18.15 
17.99 
17.84 
17.68 
17.52 

7.870 
7.878 
7.886 
7.895 
7.908 

.995 
.996 
.997 
.WHS 
.will 
1.000 

10.70 
10.56 
10.42 
10.28 
10.14 
10.00 

8.287 
8.295 
8.303 
8.312 
8.320 
8.328 
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Table  143— DEGREES  BAXJME  TO  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY 

Specific  Gravities,  and  Pounds  per  Gallon,  Corresponding  to  Various 

Degrees  Baume 


Degrees 

Baume 

(Modulus 

140) 

Specific 

Gravity 

60V«)»  F 

Pounds  per 
Gallon 

Degrees 

Baume 

(Modulus 

140) 

Specific 

Gravity 

60V60'  F 

Pounds  per 
Gallon 

10.0 
11.0 
12.0 
13.0 
14.0 

1.0000 
.9929 
.9869 
.9790 
.9722 

8.328 
8.289 
8.211 
8.153 
8.096 

66.0 
66.0 
67.0 
68.0 
59.0 

0.7568 
.7627 
.7487 
.7447 
.7407 

6.300 
6.266 
^.233 
6.199 
6.166 

16.0 
16.0 
17.0 
18.0 
19.0 

.9666 
.9689 
.9624 
.9469 
.9396 

8.041 
7.966 
7.931 
7.877 
7.826 

60.0 
61.0 
62.0 
63.0 
64.0 

.7368 
.7330 
.7292 
.7254 
.7216 

6.134 
6.102 
6.070 
6.03R 
6.007 

ao.o 

21.0 
22.0 
23.0 
24.0 

.9333 
.9272 
.9211 
.9160 
.9091 

7.772 
7.721 
7.670 
7.620 
7.570 

66.0 
66.0 
67.0 
68.0 
69.0 

.7179 
.7143 
.7107 
.7071 
.7086 

5.976 
5.946 
5.916 
5.886 
5.856 

25.0 
26.0 
27.0 
28.0 
29.0 

.9032 
.8974 
.8917 
.8861 
.8806 

7.622 
7.473 
7.426 
7.378 
7.332 

70.0 
71.0 
72.0 
73.0 
74.0 

.7000 
.6966 
.6931 
.6897 
.6863 

5.827 
5.798 
6.769 
5.741 
5.712 

30.0 
31.0 
32.0 
33.0 
34.0 

.8760 
.8696 
.8642 
.8689 
.8537 

7.286 
7.241 
7.196 
7.162 
7.108 

75.0 
76.0 
77.0 
78.0 
79.0 

.6829 
.6796 
.6763 
.6731 
.6699 

6.685 
5.667 
5.629 
5.602 
5.576 

35.0 
36.0 
37.0 
38.0 
39.0 

.8485 
.8434 
.83a3 
.8333 
.8284 

7.066 
7.022 
6.980 
6.939 
6.896 

80.0 
81.0 
82.0 
83.0 
84.0 

.6667 
.6635 
.6604 
.6673 
.6642 

5.649 
5.522 
5.497 
6.471 
5.445 

40.0 
41.0 
42.0 
43.0 
44.0 

.8235 
.8187 
.8140 
.8092 
.8046 

6.867 
6.817 
6.777 
6.738 
6.699 

86.0 
86.0 
87.0 
88.0 
89.0 

.6612 
.6482 
.6462 
.6422 
.6393 

5.420 
5.395 
5.370 
5.345 
6.320 

45.0 
46.0 
47.0 
48.0 
49.0 

.8000 
.7966 
.7910 
.7866 
.'7821 

6.661 
6.623 
6.686 
6.648 
6.611 

90.0 
91.0 
92.0 
93.0 
94.0 

.6364 
.6335 
.6306 
.62'/8 
.6260 

6.296 
5.272 
5.248 
5.226 
6.201 

50.0 
61.0 
62.0 
63.0 
64.0 

.7778 
.7735 
.7692 
.7650 
.7609 

6.476 
6.440 
6.404 
6.369 
6.334 

95  0 
96.0 
97.0 
98.0 
99.0 

.6222 
.6195 
.6167 
.6140 
.6114 

5.178 
5.166 
5.132 
5.110 
6.088 

66.0 

.7568 

6  300 

100.0 

.6087 

5  066 

(See  Circular  No.  57.  Bureau  of  Standards,  for  more  complete  tables.) 
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Table  IM-TEMPERATUEE  CORRECTIONS  TO  READ. 
IHGS  OF  BAUME  HYDROMETERS' 

Amerirmn  Prnoleum  OJi  it  V«riout  Tcmiwntuici 
iSundncdalUDcc  Fihi.iniiHlulus  1«0.< 

nnSEHVEDDKCRRnSIIACME 

T™pr«.ure 

»0       30  0    1    wo    '    60  0    1    60  0    ,    70  0    |    80  0       80  0 

ADD  TO  OBSERVED  IIECIRIUIS  HAfME 
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1  4 
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11 
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a  0 
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3  1 

1 

:3 

q 
H 
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3  0 
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'1 

t 

! 

1 

3 

i! 

SUBTRACT  FROM  OBSGKVED  DEGREES  BAUME. 
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Si 
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?:! 
1:1 

fi 

10  1 
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Centigrade  and  Fahrenheit  Scales — Thermometry  is  the 
t  of  measuring  temperatures.  The  term  "thermometer" 
derived  from  the  Greek  words  "therme**  (heat)  and  "met- 
►n"  (measure),  meaning  therefore,  "heat  measure.*'  This 
terpretation,  however,  should  not  be  employed  literally, 
r  thermometers  do  not  measure  heat,  but,  rather  the  de- 
ee  or  density  of  heat. 

In  1714  Gabriel  Daniel  Fahrenheit  (1676-1736)  con- 
ived  the  idea  of  using  mercury  (quicksilver)  as  the  indi- 
iting  liquid  in  thermometers.  He  constructed  such  a  ther- 
ometer  and  proceeded  to  graduate  it,  calling  "body  tem- 
jratiu'e"  24,  and  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water 
and  53,  respectively.  Fahrenheit  considered  the  unit  of 
mperature  too  large.  Retaining  his  original  zero  as  the 
itum  point  he  divided  each  division  of  the  scale  into  4; 
rcordingly  the  freezing  point  of  water  became  32  degrees 
id  the  boiling  point  212  degrees. 

The  Centigrade  or  Celsius  thermometric  scale  was 
iginated  by  Anders  Celsius  (1701-1744)  in  1741.  He  called 
le  point  to  which  the  mercury  fell  when  immersed  in  melt- 
g  ice,  zero,  and  the  boiling  point  of  water  100,  and  divided 
le  interval  between  these  points  into  100  equal  divisions. 

Comparing  the  Fahrenheit  and  Centigrade  scales  we 
)te  that  180  fahr.  degrees  equals  100  cent,  degrees,  or  1 
nt.  degree  equals  nine-fifths  degrees.  This  relation  exists 
rer  the  entire  scale.  To  convert  Centigrade  into  Fahren- 
;it  degrees,  however,  we  cannot  simply  multiply  the  former 
T  nine-fifths,  for  we  note  that  the  zero  or  starting  point  of 
le  scales  are  not  coincident;  consequently,  a  correction  of 
I  (the  difference  between  the  two  scales  at  the  melting 
)int  of  ice)  must  be  made. 

The  following  formulae  are  used  to  convert  one  temper- 
ure  reading  into  the  other. 

Cent,  degrees  =  (fahr.  degrees — 32)  X  5/9 
Tahr,  degrees  =  (cent  degrees  X  Q/o")  -V  ^*^ 
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Table  152~MEASDRES 
AMERICAN  GALLONS 

Gallons 

Imp.  Gallons 

Culiic  Keel 

Cui)ic  Meirc 

Vnta 

t| 

.S335438 
1,6650876 
2.4976314 
3.3301753 
4.1627190 
4-9952628 
5,8278066 
6.6603504 
7.4928942 

.1336806 
.2673611 
.4010417 
,5347222 
,6684028 
.8030833 
,9357639 
1.0694444 
1,2031250 

003785401 
007570602 
0113562OT 
01541604 
018927005 
022712406 
026497807 
030283208 
03468609 

3,78179e 

TbeBse 

11.35t3ffi 
15,1381M 
18g23SN 
23.7tWT7( 
Z6A9SS!i      1 
30-2T83SS      1 
34  0S31M 

IMPERIAL  GALLONS 

Galloiis 

Amcr.  Gallons 

Cubic  Feet 

Cubic  Metre 

Litres      II 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

e 

8 
9 

1.201138 
2.402276 
3.603414 
4.804553 
8.005690 
7.206828 
8.407966 
9,009104 
10.810242 

.1605688 
,3211378 
.4817064 
.6422753 
.8028440 
,9634128 
1,1339816 
1,3845504 
1.4451192 

,00454669 

,00909338 
,01364007 
,018!8e76 
,02273345 
,02728014 
,03182683 
,03637352 
.04092021 

4.M69ai 
SOfllWC 
13,6378W 
1S.1S38SM 
22,72S81» 
27,27577» 
31,8217«T 
36  36770VI 
40  91366T9 

LITRES 

Litres 

Amer.  Gallons 

Imp.  Gallons 

Cubic  Feel 

Cul)icMelrt 

I 
2 
3 
4 

I 

7 
S 
9 

.264315 
,538430 
-792645 
1.056860 
1,321075 
1.585290 
1,849505 
2.113720 
2.377935 

.21997539 
,43995078 
.65992617 
87990156 
1.09987695 
1,31985334 
1,53982773 
1.75980312 
I. 97977851 

,03532041 
,07064082 
,10596123 
,14128164 
,17660205 
,21192246 
,24724287 
,28356338 
.31788369 

00100016 
00200032 

0O300W8 
0O4O00ftl 
.00500080 
00600006 

.00700112 
.00800128 
00900141 
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TANK  MEASUREMENTS'' 

D  =  Diameter.  C  =  Circumference. 

U.  S.  gal.  =  United  States  gal.  of  231  cubic  inches. 

IMP.  gal.  =  Imperial  gal.  of  277.274  cubic  inches. 

D  in  inches  squared  X  0.0034  =  U.  S.  gal.  per  inch. 

D  in  inches  squared  X  0.00283257  =  Imp.  gal.  per  inch. 

D  in  feet  squared  X  0.011656=42  U.  S.  gal.  bbls.  per  inch. 

C  in  feet  squared  -^  20. 1586  =  U.  S.  gal.  per  inch. 

C  in  feet  squared  X  0.04960677  =  U.  S.  gal.  per  inch. 

C  in  feet  squared  X  0.00118111  =  42  U.  S.  gal.  bbls.  per  inch. 

C  in  feet  squared  X  0.00099213  =  50  U.  S.  gal.  bbls.  per  inch. 

C  in  feet  squared  X  0.041327896  =  Imp.  gal.  per  inch. 

Imp.  gal.  -^  1.20032  =  U.  S.  gal. 

U.  S.  gal.  X  0.83311  =  Imp.  gal. 

C  of  Circle  =  D  X  3.14159. 

D  of  Circle  =  C  X  0.3183. 

Area  of  Circle  =  D^  X  0.7854,  also  C^  X  0.07958. 

To  find  internal  circumference  of  tank,  deduct  from  ex- 
ternal circumference  in  feet  0.033  of  a  foot  for  each  one  six- 
teenth of  an  inch  thickness  of  iron  and  use  internal  circum- 
ference in  making  table. 

What  is  the  capacity  per  inch  of  a  tank  92  inches  in 
diameter? 

Opposite  92  in  column  "Diameter  in  Inches"  read  28.778 
United  States  gal.;  23.975  Imperial  gal.;  0.685  bbls.  of  42 
gal.,  etc. 

What  is  capacity  per  inch  of  a  tank  92.5  inches  in 
diameter? 

Opposite  92,  as  above,  read 28.778  U.  S.  gal. 

Difference  between  92  and  93  is  0.629 

One  half 0.3145  U.  S.  gal. 

92.5  =  29.0925 


*  Courtesy  of  the  Phoenix  Refining  Co. 
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Table  153— VERTICAL  TANKS 

i 

Capaclt;  per  Inch  of  depth 

^ 

C.*L1.0K> 

rU  iKCH 

D,A««H, 

BA»Hl.. 

...i 

1 

us. 

4au-s  E>L 

""■' 

3  671 

4106 

36 

106 

m 

;  11 

.   17 

.CM 

.123 

im 

.   30 

4  702 

B71B 

41 

136 

.114 

4967 

6.998 

143 

.130 

S  237 

.131 

S4U 

6683 

44 

:is7 

.Ul 

5796 

6.886 

45 

1S4 

.la 

B9M 

7.101 

.144 

6367 

7,611 

47 

170 

.in 

6698 

7.83* 

48 

187 

.IS7 

eaoi 

a. 163 

.m 

7  081 

8600 

60 

iaos 

in 

8843 

61 

m 

8.104 

.IH 

g.56I 

.191 

9B14 

.U) 

eses 

10.3SS 

345 

-an 

8683 

10  663 

56 

364 

.3U 

9aos 

11  047 

57 

.m 

0630 

5B 

JOt 

BS60 

56 

383 

.m 

10.187 

13:240                         60 

-261 

JH 

O.SM 

12  661 

61 

.301 

.3B 

0  Baa 

IS.ffTO 

.311 

1  342 

13.406 

.331 

1  floa 

.936 

.333 

1  gea 

365 

86 

.343 

:9a7 

3339 

4.810 

66 

.353 

a  716 

S.3S3 

.363 

3cee 

6,733 

68 

3496 

8.187 

68 

:3S6 

3  sao 

70 

.387 

4  2TB 

17.138 

71 

.408 

.913 

4  684 

17  636 

72 

-430 

.3B 

73 

.431 

.3B 

'                          5  611 

18 : 618 

.443 

.373 

5033 

19.135 

75 

.455 

.3B 

19  638 

76 

.468 

.398 

.480 

.409 

7B 

.493 

114 

79 

.606 

.431 

j^^B      IS  laa 

31 1760 

80 

518 
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Table  154— VERTICAL  TANKS 

Capacity  per  inch  of  depth 


Gallons  psr  Inch 

DiAMBTSR 
IN  InCHSS 

Barrels  pbr  Inch 

Imperial 

U.  S. 

42  U.  S.  gal. 

60  U.  S.  gal. 

18.684 
19.046 
19.514 
19.886 
20.465 

22.307 
22.862 
23.423 
23.880 
24.565 

81 

82 
83 
84 
86 

.531 
.544 
.568 
.571 
.686 

.446 
.467 
.468 
.480 
.481 

20.860 
21.440 
21.885 
22.437 
22.844 

25.146 
25.735 
26.330 
26.931 
27.540 

86 
87 
88 
88 
80 

.688 
.613 
.627 
.641 
.666 

.603 
.616 
.626 
.638 
.551 

23.457 
23.875 
24.488 
25.028 
25.664 

28.155 
28.778 
28.407 
30.042 
30.685 

81 
82 
83 
84 
86 

.670 
.686 
.700 
.716 
.731 

.663 
.676 
.588 
.601 
.614 

26.105 
26.662 
27.204 
27.762 
28.326 

31.334 
31.881 
32.654 
33  324 
34.000 

86 
87 
86 
88 
100 

.746 
.762 
.777 
.783 
.810 

.627 
.640 
.663 
.ooo 
.680 

28.885 

29.470 
90.051 
90.637 
31.228 

34.683 
36.374 
36.071 
36.774 
37.486 

101 
102 
103 
104 
105 

.826 
.842 
.850 
.876 
.882 

.684 
.707 
.721 
.736 
.760 

31.827 
32.430 
33.038 
33.654 
34.274 

38.202 
38.827 
38.668 
40.386 
41.140 

106 
107 
lOR 
108 
110 

.810 
.827 
.844 
.862 
.880 

.764 
.778 
.783 
.808 
.823 

34.800 
85.632 
36.168 
36.812 
37.461 

41.881 
42.646 
43.416 
44.186 
44.865 

111 
112 
113 
114 
116 

.887 
1.016 
1.034 
1.062 
1.071 

.838 
.863 
.868 
.884 
.088 

38.115 
38.776 
38.441 
40.112 
40.788 

45.750 
46.543 
47.342 
48.147 
48.860 

116 
117 
118 
118 
120 

1.088 
1.108 
1.127 
1.146 
1.166 

.816 
.831 
.847 
.863 
.878 

41.472 
42.160 
42.854 
43.654 
44.268 

48.778 
60.606 
51.438 
52.278 
63.126 

121 
122 
123 
124 
126 

1.186 
1.205 
1.226 
1.244 
1.265 

.885 
1.012 
1.028 
1.045 
1.062 

593 
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Table  155— VERTICAL  TAMKS 

Cftpacitj  per  Inch  of  deptb 

GAlt-ONS 

™.^H 

T'.il" 

BaSULS 

ruiKU 

Imperinl 

U.S. 

42  1.1    S  sal 

BOU  S^Ml 

M,9TO 

6S.B78 

136 

,386 

.<m 

46.081 

e«.83» 

27 

.306 

an 

48.iae 

5B.7D6 

13B 

114 

tiz 

66,679 

lag 

131 

87.480 

130 

368 

u.eio 

68.347 

31 

lEI 

60.842 

39 

!4ll 

Iffi 

S:JS 

33 

432 

.303 

134 

Biioa* 

61.906 

'476 

338 

B3.aai 

69  Bse 

136 

1  407 

3a 

sj.ies 

63  816 

137 

1.530 

376 

13B 

395 

hI-ob 

aeieoi 

130 

i:864 

SB. 618 

66.040 

140 

1.567 

333 

sa.sii 

1  353 

67,116 

eeisfiB 

43 

57.033 

69  6S7 

43 

1.3S0 

68.736 

70.  SOS 

44 

I  410 

B9  565 

71,486 

45 

702 

1430 

80  379 

72,474 

146 

1.726 

449 

61  2W 

4a 

74.474 

489 

76.483 

1  797 

76.500 

1  833 

64  635 

77  633 

151 

846 

.560 

78.554 

169 

ffTO 

571 

163 

806 

.593 

ao  634 

164 

.613 

6e:o52 

81.6B6 

156 

.MS 

634 

68.933 

83.742 

66 

1970 

.665 

00.620 

.VK 

70.7ia 

64878 

3021 

.697 

71,610 

86,956 

2.047 

60 

:74l 

73.423 

88.131 

161 

2  0S8 

1  763 

74  33B 

89,230 

163 

2,124 

1.784 

7&  269 

t.807 

76.185 

91  446 

164 

1:177 

1,839 

77.117 

92  566 

166 

2.304 

1.851 

66 

1.874 

87 

3358 

1.896 

68 

2  285 

1.919 

ai  861 

98  ago 

70 

3.340 

i:965 
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Table  156— VERTICAL  TANKS 

Capacity  per  inch  of  depth 


Gallons 

PSR  Inch 

DiAMSTSR 

Barsbls  PSR  Inch 

Imperial 

U.S. 

IN  InchSs 

42  U.  S.  gal. 

50  U.  S.  gal. 

82.827 
83.799 
84.776 
86.759 
86.747 

99.419 
100.586 
101.759 
102.939 
104.125 

171 

172 
173 
174 
175 

2.367 
2.395 
2.423 
2.451 
2.479 

1.988 
2.012 
2.085 
2.059 
2.082 

87.452 
88.742 
89.747 
90.758 
91.775 

105.318 
106.519 
107.726 
108.939 
110.160 

176 
177 
178 
179 
180 

2.508 
2.536 
2.565 
2.594 
2.623 

2.106 
2.130 
2.154 
2.179 
2.203 

92.798 
98.826 
94.860 
96.899 
96.945 

111.387 
112.622 
113.863 
115.110 
116.365 

181 
182 
183 
184 
186 

2.652 
2.681 
2.711 
2.741 
2.771 

2.228 
2.252 
2.277 
2.302 
2.327 

97.996 

99.052 

100.114 

101.182 

102.256 

117.626 
118.895 
120.107 
121.451 
122.740 

186 
187 
188 
189 
190 

2.801 
2  831 
2.861 
2.892 
2.922 

2.352 
2.378 
2.403 
2.429 
2.454 

108.335 
104.420 
106.510 
106.607 
107.708 

124.035 
125.338 
126.647 
127.962 
129.285 

192 
193 
194 
195 

2.953 
2.984 
3.016 
3.047 
3.078 

2.481 
2.507 
2.533 
2.559 
2.586 

108.816 
109.929 
111.048 
112.173 
113.303 

130.614 
131.951 
133.294 
134.643 
136.000 

196 
197 
198 
199 
200 

3.110 
3.142 
3.174 
3.206 
3.238 

2.612 
2.639 
2.666 
2.693 
2.720 

114.439 
115. 5R0 
116.727 
117.880 
119.089 

137.363 
138.734 
140.111 
141.494 
142.885 

201 
202 
203 
204 
205 

3.271 
3.303 
3.336 
3.369 
3.402 

2.747 
2.775 
2.802 
2.830 
2.868 

120.203 
121.373 
122.548 
123.729 
124.916 

144.282 
145.686 
147.098 
148.515 
149.940 

206 
207 
206 
209 
210 

3.447 
3.469 
3.502 
3.536 
3.560 

2.896 
2.914 
2.942 
2.970 
^  .999 

126.109 
127.307 
128.511 
129.720 
130.986 

151.370 
152.810 
154.255 
155.706 
157.165 

211 
212 
213 
214 
215 

3.604 
3.638 
3.673 
3.707 
3.742 

3.027 
3.056 
3.085 
3.114 
3.143 
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Table-167  VERTICAL  TANKS 

capacity  per  Inch  of  depth 

r..,.,.o.. 

„•  1,™ 

1HH¥IITH> 

...„„ 

™..K. 

Imp.,,.1 

" 

■  X  ISCHSS 

43  XI.  S  g»l 

»"" 

133  IBfl 

II 

IS 

64  B60 

1 

230 

3  918 

11 

ill 

173,136 

1     '  !i 

33U 

*9  843 

ii 

SI .  ug 

if 

IP:,! 

1 

*  330 

11 

ill 

195.640 

336 

4  506 

Ii 

ii 

197  475 

ii 

i 

3(5 

4.ese 

ii 

i:Sli 

171  4  6 

207.431 

2ae  lu 

ai3  500 

i 

4-lU 

il 

m 

M  IBB 

214  303 

II 

i 

5  233 
6264 

i 

86  635 

11 

11 

339  840 

1 

tiS? 
Ii 

44M 

il 

.  ^H 
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Table  168— VERTICAL  TANKS 

Capacity  per  inch  of  depth 


Gallons  pbr  Inch 

DiAHSTSR 

IN  Inchss 

Barrsls  psr  Inch 

Imperial 

u.  s. 

42  U.  S.  gal. 

60  U.  S.  gal. 

192.968 
104.439 
196.926 
107.419 
198.917 

231.611 
233.390 
236.176 
236.966 
238.766 

261 

262 
263 
264 
266 

6.616 
6.667 
6.600 
6.643 
6.686 

4.632 
4.668 
4.703 
4.730 
4.776 

200.421 
201.931 
208.447 
204.968 
206.404 

24').670 
242.383 
244.202 
246.027 
247.860 

266 
267 
268 
260 
270 

6.720 
6.772 
6.816 
6.868 
6.002 

4.811 
4.848 
4.884 
4.020 
4.067 

208.087 
200.666 

211.108 
212.668 
214.213 

249.699 
261.646 
263.399 
266.268 
267.126 

271 
2^2 
273 
274 
276 

6.046 
6.000 
6.084 
6.078 
6.123 

4.004 
6.031 
5.068 
6.106 
6.142 

216.774 
217.340 
218.912 
220.490 
222.073 

268.998 
260.879 
262.766 
264.660 
266.660 

276 
277 
278 
270 
280 

6.168 
6.212 
6.267 
6.302 
6.348 

6.180 
6.217 
6.256 
5.203 
6.331 

223.663 
226.267 
226.868 
228.464 
230.076 

268.467 
270.382 
27i.303 
274.230 
276.166 

281 
282 
283 
284 
286 

6.302 
6.438 
6.484 
6  630 
6.676 

5.360 
6.408 
5.446 
6.486 
5.523 

231.693 
233.316 
234.946 
236.679 
238.219 

278.106 
280.066 
282.010 
283.971 
286.940 

286 
287 
288 
280 
200 

6.022 
6.660 
6.715 
6.762 
6.800 

5.662 
5.601 
5.640 
6.670 
6.710 

238.866 
241.616 
243.173 
244.836 
246.604 

287.916 
289.808 
291.887 
293.882 
296.886 

201 
292 
203 
204 
206 

6.866 
6.008 
6.061 
6.090 
7.046 

6.758 
5.798 
5.838 
5.878 
5.018 

248.178 
249.868 
261.644 
362.236 
264.931 

297.894 
299.911 
301.034 
303.963 
306.000 

206 
297 
296 
200 
300 

7.004 
7.141 
7.100 
7  238 
7.286 

6.068 
6.008 
6.080 
6.070 
6.120 

266.634 
268.342 
260.066 
261.776 
263.600 

308  043 
310.004 
312.161 
314.214 
316.286 

301 
302 
303 
304 
306 

7  336 
7.384 
7.433 
7.482 
7.632 

6.161 
6.202 
6.243 
6.284 
6.326 
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Table  169— VERTICAL  TANKS 

1 

Capacity  per  inch  of  depth 

1 

Gallohs 

DlAHKYB. 

IS  INCHBS 

a..«u 

„.,..   ] 

ImptiinI 

c.s 

*2  u  S  g.l 

SOU  So> 

288.709 
272.210 

336  7*0 

i 

7  780 

273.989 

11 

328.861 

i;i 

337.365 

31 
31 

31 

7  830 
7  881 

sn 

ii 

ii 

11 

320 

ii 

a:29o 

11 

299  ISO 

11 

321 

1 

B  343 

ii 

fi 

ii 

365  786 

328 

if. 

11 

lis 

3  4  301 
3  7.885 

381  56B 

1 

8.870 
8  934 

ii 

7esi 

IS 

383  B46 

II 

338 

ii 

9380 

i 

II 

ii 

404  687 

341 

1 

9  414 

7.907 

339.104 

34   iOlO 
340. B90 

4OT^         1               346 
416:S00                       350 

11 

ii 
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Table  160— VERTICAL  TANKS 
Capacity  per  inch  of  depth 


Gallons  per  Inch 

DiAMBTSR 

IN  Inches 

Barrels  per  Inch 

Imperial 

u.  s. 

42  U.  S.  gal. 

50  U.  S.  gal. 

848.975 
800.967 
808.964 
93.966 
806.975 

aUD.VDIf 

an.ooe 

868.084 
866.064 
867.101 

418.883 
421.274 
423.671 
426.074 
428.485 

430.902 
433.327 
435.758 
438.195 
440.640 

351 
352 
353 
354 
355 

356 
357 
358 
350 
360 

9.975 
10.082 
10.068 
10.146 
10.203 

10.260 
10.317 
10.376 
10.434 
10.491 

8.378 
8.425 
8.473 
8.521 
8.570 

8.618 
8.666 
8.715 
8.764 
8.813 

HORIZONTAL  TANKS 

The  following  tables  give  capacities  in  U.  S.  gal.  of  tanks 
from  36  to  120  inches  in  diameter  and  one  inch  in  length. 

To  obtain  capacity  at  a  given  inch,  multiply  figures  in 
tables  by  length  of  tank  in  inches.     See  page  601. 

EXAMPLE— Tank  200  inches  long,  36  inches  in  diam- 
eter; what  is  capacity  at  15  inches? 

Under  column  "36  inches  in  diameter"  and  opposite  15 
inches  read  1.739.  1.739X200  =  347.800  U.  S.  gal.  at  15 
inches. 

The  upper  half  of  a  horizontal  tank  being  the  same  as 
the  lower  half,  the  tables  are  figured  for  one  half  diameter  of 
tank.  The  following  shows  a  simple  method  of  making 
tables. 

The  capacity  opposite  18.5  (table  for  diameter  37  inches) 
being  omitted  when  putting  table  on  regular  gauge  blank,  a 
difiference  of  16  (twice  the  difference  8)  being  shown  as  the 
difference  between  18  and  19. 

When  the  internal  diameter  is  not  even  inches,  it  will 
be  found  near  enough  for  practical  purposes  to  make  a  table 
to  the  nearest  inch  as  follows : 

Tank  36.25  inches  diameter  and  100  inches  long. 

599 
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Dfotal  capacity  of  taDk=146.8  U.  S.  gal.  Divide  this 
city  oi  tank  3(t  iDches  diameter  and  one  inch  long 
1.  S.  gal.)  Use  result  (101.-107)  as  length  of  tanliin 
making  tables.  Tliis  divides  the  actual  capacity  into  % 
inches  instead  of  3ti.23  inches,  and  will  be  found  accurate 
enougli  for  must  purposes. 

When  necessarj-  to  make  table  in  Imp.  gal.,  multiplv 
length  by  0.KI311  and  use  result  as  length  in  making  tabic. 
Wlicn  tanks  have  curved  ends  (similar  to  those  on  tank 
curs)  add  to  length  of  shell  =  of  each  bilge  for  length  of  tank. 
If  tank  is  more  than  half  full  and  it  is  desired  to  ascertain 
amoimt  of  oil  in  tank,  proceed  as  follows: 
Kxamplc— Length  =  300  inches. 
Diameter  =  60  inches. 
Height  of  oil  =  45  indies. 

Capacity  of  tank  if  full 3672  U.  S.  gal 

ijO— 45  =  15  in.  space;  capacity 

at  loin -717.6  U.S.  gal. 

Amount  in  tank 2954.4  U-  S.  gaL 
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9orizontal  Tank,  Diameter  36  inches.    Length  100  inches 


Capacity  to 

Capacity  of 

Inch 

Nearest 
Gallon 

Difference 

Upper 
Half 

Inch 

18 

220 

15 

235 

19 

17 

205 

16 

251 

20 

16 

189 

15 

266 

21 

15 

174 

15 

281 

22 

14 

159 

16 

297 

23 

13 

143 

14 

311 

24 

12 

129 

15 

326 

25 

11 

114 

14 

340 

26 

10 

100 

14 

354 

27 

9 

86 

13 

367 

28 

8 

73 

13 

380 

29 

7 

60 

12 

392 

30 

6 

48 

11 

403 

31 

5 

37 

10 

413 

32 

4 

27 

9 

422 

33 

3 

18 

8 

430 

34 

2 

10 

7 

437 

35 

1 

3 

3 

440 

36 

Sorizontal  Tank,  Diameter  37  inches.  '  Length  100  inches 


Capacity  to 

Capacity  of 

Inch 

Nearest 
Gallon 

Difference 

Upper 
Half 

Inch 

18.5 

233 

8 

241 

19 

18 

225 

16 

257 

20 

17 

209 

16 

273 

21 

16 

193 

16 

289 

22 

15 

177 

16 

305 

23 

14 

161 

15 

320 

24 

18 

146 

15 

335 

25 

12 

131 

15 

350 

26 

11 

116 

14 

364 

27 

10 

102 

14 

378 

28 

9 

88 

14 

392 

29 

8 

74 

13 

405 

30 

7 

61 

12 

417 

31 

6 

49 

11 

428 

32 

5 

38 

11 

439 

33 

4 

27 

9 

448 

34 

8 

18 

8 

456 

35 

2 

10 

6 

462 

\          -yi 

1 

4 

4 

\            4^ 
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Table  161-HORIZONTAL  TANKS 

Multiply  capacity  In  tables  by  length  of  tank  in  Inclics.            1 

a-s: 

37"".'     1    3e""i'.'.. 

I„,.i,               Diara 
39  1.. 

kZ 

«T= 

H 

305 

19  6         3. sea 

2T20 

aw 

ll 

i 

ii 

I  93B 

34^ 

9                 3.S01 

2.M7 

Ii 

2SB1 

1415 
33H 

p 

i 

110 

T70 
613 

169 

i 

179 

i 

11 

:i9e 

863 
697 

i 

IS 

Is 

1 

1  016 

i 

1  coa 

1 

"1 

1  063 

630 
512 

1 

su 

i 

s 

1 

.035 

1 

1 

303 

1 

1 

*a"i^. 

l>«n,. 

ST, 

46  1.. 

K 

236 

3.7SI 

3  391 

33 

IS 

3  5B7 
3  397 

S.UB 

2.996 

3080 

3  100 

3  149 

3  109 

sau 

a.BiT 

3,636 

ii 

2  681 

Is 

i!§? 

ii 

■I 

2  056 

Ii 

11 

2  325 

ll 

32W 

i 

Si 

603 
2^ 

1 

i 

1 

321 

!l 

' 

536 

'i 

1  125 
968 

i 

10 

6 

'i 

9B3 

i 

'i 

6sa 

u 

i 

10* 

037 

i 

038 

1 

I 

i 

1 

xo 

■. 

*«rl 
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Table  162— HORIZONTAL  TANKS 
Multiply  capacity  in  tables  by  length  of  tank  in  inches. 


Dtam. 
48  In. 

Diam 
49  In. 

Diam. 
50  In. 

Inch 

Diam. 
61  In. 

Diam. 
52  In. 

Diam. 
53  In. 

4.250 

26.5 
26 
25.5 
25 

4.422 
4.309 

4.597 
4.371 

4.776 
4.660 

4.431 

3.917 
3.707 
3.488 
3.289 

4.062 
3.976 
3.765 
3.555 
3.346 

4.083 
3.817 
3.602 
3.388 

24.5 

24 

23 

22 

21 

4. 085 
3.865 
3  647 
3.431 

4.146 
3.922 
3.700 
3.479 

4.203 
3.976 
3.749 
3.523 

3.084 
2.881 
2.679 
2.478 
2.281 

3.136 
2.928 
2.722 
2.517 
2.316 

3.175 
2.964 
2.755 
2.548 
2.344 

20 
19 
18 
17 
16 

3.216 
3.002 
2.790 
2.580 
2.374 

3.259 
3.044 
2.825 
2.613 
2.405 

3.300 
3.078 
2.850 
2.644 
2.432 

2.067 
1.900 
1.716 
1.533 
1.353 

2.118 
1.924 
1.734 
1.550 
1.370 

2.145 
1.948 
1.756 
1.560 
1.386 

15 
14 
13 
12 
11 

2.170 
1.971 
1.777 
1.585 
1.402 

2.199 
1.996 
1.797 
1.605 
1.417 

2.222 
2.016 
1.815 
1.622 
1.433 

1.180 

1.017 

.869 

.708 

.565 

1.195 
1.027 

.000 

.716 
.575 

1.210 

1.040 

.878 

.723 

.578 

10 
9 
8 
7 
6 

1.223 

1.052 

.888 

.729 

.583 

1.235 
1.063 

.737 
.587 

1.251 

1.077 

.907 

.746 

.505 

.432 

.310 
.201 
.113 
.040 

.440 
.317 
.205 
.114 
.041 

.442 
.319 
.206 
.114 
.041 

6 

4 
3 
2 
1 

.447 
.319 
.211 
.114 
.041 

.461 
.326 
.214 
.117 
.041 

.454 
.329 
.214 
.119 
.042 

Diam. 
54  In. 

Diam. 
55  In. 

Diam. 
56  In. 

Incli 

Diam. 
57  In. 

Diam. 
58  In. 

Diam. 
59  In. 

6.143 

5.331 

29.5 

29 

28.5 

28 

27.5 

6.523 
5.399 

6.719 
5.467 

5.918 
5.790 

5.535 

4.957 
4.723 
4.490 
4.258 
4.026 

5.023 
4.785 
4.547 
4.311 
4.076 

5.069 
4.847 
4.605 
4.365 
4.125 

27 
26 
25 
24 
23 

5.153 
4.907 
4.662 
4.417 
4.175 

5.217 
4.967 
4.717 
4.469 
4.223 

5.280 
5.026 
4.Tr3 
4.521 
4.271 

3.794 
3.566 
3.340 
3.116 
2.893 

3.842 
3.611 
3.381 
3.152 
2.926 

3.886 
3.651 
3.418 
3.188 
2.959 

22 
21 
20 
19 
18 

3  934 
3.604 
3.456 
3.222 
2.992 

3.978 
3.736 
3.495 
3.256 
3.020 

4.023 
3.777 
3.534 
3.293 
3.057 

2.674 
2.459 
2.248 
2.  Mi 
1.8S8    / 

2.704 

2.486 

2.271     1 
2.061 
1.867    1 

2.734 
2.513 
2.296 
2.084 
1.876 

17 
16 
15 
14 
13 

2  766 
2  643 

1.805 

2.788 
2.563 

\       \.^\^ 

2. 823 
2.594 

603 


f 
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Table  163— HORIZONTAL  TANKS 

Multiply  capacity  In  tables  by  leagth  of  tank  la  iacbts 

IMiin, 

Dinm       1     niim. 

!ncl, 

lHan. 

DUm 

Dlui 

_5M,^l_6ei,,_ 

67  I<>. 

SSI- 

sold 

1  640 

1  657            1  675 

1  693 

I  710 

1  7X 

1  M» 

1  464     1       1  478 

11 

1  496 

1.50B 

ISK 

t  304 

1  oea 

I  099 

I  HI 

BIG 

936 

936 

8 

aa 

^^m       .766 

-769 

.769 

7 

m 

^^.002 

614 

6 

^■.461 

466 

470 

B 

473 

479 

4S 

^^V    -831 

.336 

337 

4 

340 

3M 

HI 

^^m 

3 

233 

W 

^^          IIB 

.l» 

121 

133 

.lat 

OU 

042 

043 

1 

0« 

044 

OH 

1)1-. - 

nc 

Di.n, 

60  1.1 

eiTn 

62"i"i' 

63  III 

6*  In 

86 1> 

32.6 

T  IB 

39 

e  983 

T.» 

6  536 

31' 

6:eio 

«  686 

S.7B 

6336 

30.6 

e  H9 

6  193 

6  287 

30 

6  337 

6  410 

gfQ 

sses 

5  929 

5999 

39 

8  134 

6  see 

5  666 

5.732 

38 

6  858 

a  339 

5465 

37 

5  6B4 

s.oea 

5  148 

36 

6264 

6  310 

6Mt 

4  836 

4  886 

4  935 

2G 

4  986 

5  038 

4  635 

4678 

24 

4.722 

4  81T 

4  »18 

4  366 

23 

4  6^ 

4  S«I 

4.066 

4  111 

4  153 

aa 

4239 

3669 

3  896 

21 

3  937 

3  976 

4  016 

3  64Q 

683 

3  718 

3  7H 

3  363 

3  307 

IB 

3  464 

34«! 

3  130 

3  IBl 

IS 

3  213 

3  BS2 

2  910 

17 

3  993 

2  621 

3  646 

.698 

a.723 

2  748 

2,417     1       2  440 

5 

3,463 

3  486 

2  508 

2  192     {       2  313 

2333 

2  264 

3  374 

1  954 

I  991 

20I& 

1  743 

1791 

I8S 

1  538 

1  667 

1.661 

I  608 

1  341 

1  353 

1.378 

1  401 

I  162 

1  161 

i;i73 

1»3 

071 

.880 

988 

8 

.799 

806 

813 

7 

8S 

.634 

648 

6 

669 

eH 

487 

491 

.496 

5 

.600 

.504 

608 

357 

4 

.359 

365 

338 

»S 

136 

128 

138 

130 

131 

.045 

.046 

I 

046 

046 

047 

ih 

H                         m\ 

■ 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Table  164— HORIZONTAL  TANKS 

Multiply  capacity  in  tables  by  length  of  tank  in  inches. 


Diam. 

Diam. 

Diam. 

w              m 

Diam. 

■  Diam.      , 

Diam. 

06  In. 

67  In. 

68  In. 

Inch 

69  In. 

70  In. 

71  In. 

35.5 

! 

8.570 

35 

8.330 

8.413 

34.5 

8.094 

7.861 

34 

7.944 

8.026     1 

8.107 

7.631 

33.5 

7.406 

7.486 

7.567 

33 

7.646 

7.723 

7.801 

7.120 

7.194 

7.2T3 

32 

7.348 

7.421 

7.495 

6.834 

6.904 

6.979 

31 

7.051 

7.120 

7.190 

6.549 

6.617 

6.687 

30 

6.755 

6.819     '. 

6.886 

6.264 

6.327 

6.395 

29 

6.459 

6.519 

6.583 

5.981 

6.041 

6.104 

28 

6.164 

6.222 

6.283 

5.699 

5.756 

5.814 

27 

5.870 

5.927 

5.983 

5.419 

5.473 

5.528 

26 

5.580 

5.634 

5.686 

5.141 

5.191 

5.244 

25 

5.292 

5.343 

5.391 

4.865 

4.913 

4.961 

24 

5.006 

5.052 

5.096 

4.592 

4.637 

4.681 

23 

4.724 

4.764 

4.809 

4.322 

4.363 

4.408 

22 

4.444 

4.481 

4.524 

4.504 

4.092 

4.129 

21 

4.167 

4.204     1 

4.241 

3.789 

3.824 

3.859 

20 

3.893 

3.929 

3.962 

3.529 

3.561 

4.593 

19 

3.625 

3.657 

3.688 

3.273 

3.302 

3.331 

18 

3.360 

3.388 

3.418 

3.020 

3.046 

3.074 

17 

3.101 

3.125 

3.152 

2.772 

2.797 

2.821 

16 

2.846 

2.868 

2.894 

2.530 

2.553 

2.675 

15 

2.695 

2.617 

2.640 

2.294 

2.314 

2.333 

14 

2.352 

2.372 

2.391 

2.064 

2.080 

2.099 

13 

2.116 

2.135 

2.150 

1.839 

1.855 

1.871 

12 

1.886 

1.901 

1.916 

1.622 

1.636 

1.650 

11 

1.663 

1.674 

1.693 

1.413 

1.426 

1.439 

10 

1.449 

1.459 

1.476 

1.213 

1.223 

1  235 

9 

1.242 

1.254 

1.264 

1.022 

1.080 

1.041 

8 

1.047 

1.060 

1.063 

.841 

.847 

.855 

7 

.850 

.871 

.874 

.670 

.675 

.680 

6 

.687 

.689 

.697 

.512 

.516 

.520 

5 

.624 

.528 

.531 

.368 

.371 

.374 

4 

.377 

.378 

.382 

.240 

.243 

.244 

3 

.246 

.249 

.250 

.131 

.132 

.133 

2 

.134 

.135 

.136 

.047 

.047 

.047 

1 

.048 

.048 

.048 

005 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Table  165— HORIZOMTAL  TANKS 
Multiply  capacity  la  tables  by  length  of  tank  In  inches. 


\ 


DllBl. 

Oiain. 

Di«m 

Diam. 

Dinm 

I>i»m 

78  la- 

73  In, 

7*'™' 

iQch 

Tb"!™ 

771. 

38.5 
38 

0  819 

10  ON 
9  913 

37.5 

9  562 

«  486 

9ffl9 

9.069 

6  813 

8899 

8989 

36 

9  078 

9  160 

9316 

8582 

8  689 

35 

8.753 

B  833 

BSM 

8  188 

8  267 

8  428 

ess 

78T7 

7B53 

8  030 

33 

8,10* 

7  712 

32 

7  782 

7  934 

7  25B 

7  395 

7. 461 

7  596 

6  952 

7  015 

7  080 

30 

7  1*3 

7  205 

7  aei 

6  708 

6.766 

6  824 

6  886 

a  609 

6  567 

e.038 

6  091 

5738 

5  786 

5  839 

36 

G.8B5 

5938 

S988 

5.535 

25 

6,578 

5  628 

5*75 

sti 

34 

5  364 

4  934 

4  976 

4.639 

4.677 

4  715 

4  7Sa 

4.383 

4  418 

4  453 

3.997 

4  025 

4  062 

20 

4  094 

*  127 

4  161 

3.718 

3.748 

3.781 

19 

3  839 

3  871 

3  501 

18 

3  566 

3585 

3 '179 

3  355 

3  305 

2.917 

2  938 

a:96a 

16 

29to 

3008 

3  C32 

:  .6S8 

2.681 

2  702 

5 

3  723 

2  744 

376* 

4 

3  485 

3  603 

:i07 

2  18* 

a:  216 

3  2S0 

932 

1  948 

1  960 

3 

1.978 

1  990 

1  716 

1.737 

1-7*2 

1  753 

1  TffI 

1  483 

1  194 

1.515 

1.627 

1  538 

1,272 

1381 

1.291 

9 

1.300 

1309 

1  066 

e 

1  086 

I  102 

^BBO 

893 

.906 

.701 

,707 

.712 

6 

:717 

!737 

.63Q 

540 

544 

B 

.548 

.651 

391 

-393 

.256 

!258 

;i3B 

:i39 

2 

,1*0 

.1*1 

143 

.0*6 

,049 

.049 

.060 

060 

ceo 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Table  166— HORIZONTAL  TANKS 

Multiply  capacity  in  tables  by  length  of  tank  in  inches. 


Diam. 

Diam. 

Diam. 

^         ■_ 

Diam. 

Diam. 

Diam. 

78  in. 

79  In. 

80  In. 

Inch 

81  In. 

82  In.      { 

83  In. 

41.5 

1 

11.711 

41 

11.431     ' 

11.531 

40.5 

11.154 

10.880 

40 

10.978 

11.075 

11.172 

10.610 

39.5 

1 

10.343 

10.439 

10.633 

39 

10.627 

10.720    1 

10.814 

10.004 

10.097 

10.187 

38 

10.277 

10.365 

10.456 

9.fm 

9.756 

9.841 

37 

9.927 

10.012 

10.098 

9.329 

9.416 

9.496 

36 

9.578 

9.659 

1 

9.741 

8.994 

9.076 

9.151 

36 

9.231 

9.307 

9.386 

8.669 

8.T37 

8.809 

34 

8.884 

8.957 

9.031 

8.325 

8.398 

8.468 

33 

8.538 

8.608 

8.679 

7.992 

8.060 

8.128 

32 

8.194 

8.260 

8.328 

7.660 

7.724 

7.789 

31 

7.854 

7.916 

7.980 

7.330 

7.391 

7.454 

30 

7.514 

7.575 

7.633 

7.001 

7.059 

7.120 

29 

7.176 

7.234 

7.286 

6.676 

6.734 

6.788 

28 

6.842 

6.893 

6.947 

6.354 

6.407 

6.458 

27 

6.509 

6.557 

6.610 

6.035 

6.085 

6.132 

26 

6.181 

6.228 

6.274 

6.719 

5.764 

5.809 

25 

5.853 

5.899 

5.943 

5.406 

5.449 

5.490 

24 

5.532 

5.574 

5.615 

5.096 

5.138 

5.175 

23 

5.212 

5.262 

5.291 

4.791 

4.829 

4.864 

22 

4.900 

4.933 

4.970 

4.487 

4.523 

4.557 

21 

4.592 

4.624 

4.657 

4.189 

4.224 

4.254 

20 

4.286 

4.316 

4.346 

3.897 

3.928 

3.956 

19 

3.987 

4.013 

4.043 

3.610 

3.637 

3.665 

18 

3.601 

3.717 

3.742 

3.329 

3.355 

3.377 

17 

3.403 

3.426 

3.450 

3.063 

3.076 

3.098 

16 

3.120 

3.141 

3.164 

2.784 

2.804 

2.825 

15 

2.846 

2.863 

2. 883 

2.622 

2.540 

2.558 

14 

2  576 

2.592 

2.612 

2.267 

2.282 

2.299 

13 

2.315 

2.329 

2.345 

2.019 

2.033 

2.047 

12 

2.062 

2.074 

2.089 

1.779 

1.791 

1.804 

11 

1.816 

1.827 

1.840 

1.648 

1.560 

1.570 

10 

1.582 

1.591 

1.606 

1.328 

1.336 

1.345 

9 

1.355 

1.366 

1.372 

1.118 

1.126 

1.132 

8 

1.141 

1.148 

1.156 

.919 

.924 

.931 

7 

.937 

.943 

.950 

.731 

.736 

.742 

6 

.746 

.752 

.757 

.559 

.563 

.565 

5 

.569 

.574 

.576 

.401 

.404 

.407 

4 

.409 

.412 

.415 

.261 

.264 

.265 

3 

.267 

.269 

.269 

.143 

.143 

.145 

2 

.146 

.147 

.148 

.051 

.051 

.051 

1 

.062 

.062 

.063 

eQ7 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Table  167— HORIZOHTAL  TANKS 

Multipl;  c&pactt;  to  tables  by  length  of  lank  ia  laches. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Table  168— HORIZONTAL  TANKS 

Multiply  capacity  in  tables  by  length  of  tank  in  inches. 


Diam. 
90  In. 

Diam. 
91  In. 

Diam. 
92  In. 

Inch 

Diam. 
93  In. 

Diam. 
94  In. 

Diam. 
95  In. 

14.078 

14.388 

47.5 

47 

46.5 

46 

45.5 

14.708 
14.501 

15.021 
14.612 

15.342 
15.136 

14.726 

13.770 
13.378 
12.967 
12.507 
12.209 

13.880 
13.487 
13.094 
12.701 
12.306 

13.988 
13.500 
13.194 
12.798 
12.403 

45 
44 

43 
42 

41 

14.096 
13.696 
13.296 
12.896 
12.497 

14.207 
13.802 
13.397 
12.993 
12.500 

14.316 
13.905 
13.495 
13.086 
12.679 

11.822 
11.436 
11.061 
10.667 
10.284 

11.915 
11.525 
11.137 
10.750 
10.363 

12.008 
11.613 
11.218 
10.826 
10.438 

40 
39 
38 
37 
36 

12.008 
11.609 
11.301 
10.906 
10.513 

12.187 
11.785 
11.384 
10.983 
10.587 

12.273 
11.867 
11.463 
11.061 
10.662 

9.903 
9.504 
9.184 
8.773 
8.408 

9.977 
9.506 
9.216 
8.837 
8.463 

10.060 
9.665 
9.281 
8.900 
8.523 

35 
34 
33 
32 
31 

10.123 
9.733 
9.344 
8.962 
8.580 

10.193 
9.800 
9.410 
9.024 
8.639 

10.265 
9.870 
9.476 
9.064 
8.697 

8.035 
7.670 
7.306 
6.948 
6.503 

8.093 
7.724 
7.358 
6.996 
6.638 

8.149 
7.777 
7.409 
7.046 
6.687 

30 
29 
28 
27 
26 

8.200 
7.827 
7.456 
7.089 
6.727 

8.257 
7.880 
7.506 
7.138 
6.771 

8.313 
7.932 
7.553 
7.182 
6.812 

6.242 
5.894 
5.552 
5.215 
4.883 

6.283 
5.934 
5.588 
5.248 
4.916 

6.331 
5.976 
5.626 
5.284 
4.948 

25 
24 
23 
22 
21 

6.367 
6.013 
5.662 
5.320 
4.979 

6.407 
6.062 
5.700 
5.352 
5.010 

6.450 
6.090 
5.734 
5.386 
5.042 

4.666 
4.235 
3.921 
3.611 
3.309 

4.687 
4.264 
3.946 
3.635 
3.331 

4.617 
4.292 
3.972 
3.657 
3.353 

20 
19 
18 

17 
16 

4.647 
4.317 
3.996 
3.681 
3.375 

4.673 
4.343 
4.021 
3.708 
3.303 

4.701 
4  368 
4.045 
3.72'/ 
3.414 

3.014 
2.729 
2.462 
2.183 
1.922 

3.035 
2.747 
2.468 
2.196 
1.934 

3.066 
2.763 
2.480 
2.210 
1.946 

15 
14 
13 
12 

11 

3.073 
2.781 
2.497 
2.222 
1.957 

3.091 
2.796 
2.510 
2.232 
1.966 

3.109 
2.814 
2.624 
2.248 
1.981 

1.673 

1.433 

1.204 

.989 

.787 

1.682 

1.443 

1.214 

.995 

.793 

1.696 
1.456 
1.216 
1.000 
.799 

10 
9 
8 
7 
6 

1.708 
1.469 
1.226 
1.007 
.803 

1.714 
1.469 
1.232 
1.010 
.807 

1.723 
1.474 
1.240 
1.019 
.812 

.601 
.432 
.281 
.154 
.055 

.605 
.435 
.284 

.155 
.055 

.606 
.440 
.290 
.156 
.066 

5 

4 
3 
2 

1 

.613 
.440 
.290 
.157 
.066 

.616 
.445 
.291 
.158 
.066 

.618 
.445 

.292 
.160 
.066 

QOd 


^ 

15  eea 

IS  995 

18  337 

IIS 

1 

11 

si 

4  828 

3  303 
2  M4 

1 

2.338 

2  U6 
2  033 
1  823 

S3S 

2  527 

si 

1 

11 

S  73S 

e  eio 

8  867 

1 

i 

B  t20 

8  473 
S  065 

si 

30 

1 

64M 

li 

11 

si 

1 

1 

4  728 

ii 

4  757 

4  788 

Hi 

0 

■ 

g  l^_ 

^yUg 

■ 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Table  ITO^HORIZONTAL  TANKS 

Multiply  capacity  in  tables  by  length  of  tank  in  inches. 


Diam. 
102  In. 

Diam. 
103  In. 

Diam. 
104  In. 

Inch 

Diam. 
105  In. 

Diam. 
106  In. 

Diam. 
107  In. 

53.5 

19.463 

17.687 

18.035 
17.811 

18.387 
17.936 

53 

62.5 

62 

51.5 

51 

18.742 
18.513 

18.057 

19.101 
18.639 
18.180 

19.230 
18.776 
18.303 

17.246 
16.805 
16.364 
16.924 
16.485 

17.364 
16.918 
16.473 
16.030 
15.587 

17.485 
17.035 
16.687 
16.140 
15.603 

50 
49 
48 

47 
46 

17.603 
17.150 
16.697 
16.245 
15.794 

17.723 
17.266 
16.810 
16.354 
15.898 

17.841 
17.381 
16.922 
16.463 
16.004 

15.047 
14.609 
14.172 
13.738 
13.304 

15.144 
14.701 
14.250 
13.819 
13.384 

15.247 
14.802 
14.357 
13.912 
13.470 

45 
44 

43 
42 
41 

15.343 
14.893 
14.447 
14.002 
13.558 

15.444 
14.991 
14.639 
14.089 
13.642 

15.545 
15.087 
1  14.629 
14.176 
13.724 

12.871 
12.440 
12.011 
11.587 
11.163 

12.950 
12.516 
12.083 
11.655 
11.229 

13.082 
12.507 
12.164 
11.732 
11.297 

40 
39 
38 
37 
36 

13.116 
12.675 
12.23'/ 
11.802 
11.371 

13.196 
12.762 
12.310 
11.869 
11.434 

13.275 
12.828 
12.384 
11.943 
11.603 

10.743 

10.325 

9.911 

9.498 

9.087 

10.805 

10.386 

9.968 

9.556 

9.147 

10.872 

10.450 

10.029 

9.610 

9.198 

35 
34 
33 
32 

31 

10.940 

10.511 

10.088 

9.666 

9.249 

11.005 

10.576 

10.150 

9.725 

9.303 

11.069 

10.635 

10.206 

9.779 

9.354 

8.680 
8.282 
7.884 
7.497 
7.108 

8.738 
8.;«il 
7.930 
7.537 
7.148 

8.789 
8.382 
7.978 
7.582 
7.190 

30 
29 
28 
27 
26 

8.837 
8.430 
8.026 
7.623 
7.229 

8.888 
8.474 
8.069 
7.668 
7.272 

8.937 
8.623 
8.116 
7.710 
7.312 

6.722 
6.340 
5.9*^2 
5.606 
5.251 

6.764 
6.387 
6.010 
5.644 
5.281 

6.804 
6.423 
6.046 
5.671 
5.306 

25 
24 
23 
22 
21 

6.841 
6.457 
6.076 
5.704 
5.336 

6.877 
6.491 
6.111 
5.733 
5.366 

6.919 
6.626 
6.143 
5.767 
5.395 

4.895 
4.549 
4.206 
3.877 
3.554 

4.924 
4.576 
4.230 
3.896 
3.568 

4.950 
4.609 
4.255 
3.920 
3.588 

20 
19 
18 
17 
16 

4.978 
4.626 
4.277 
3.938 
3.608 

5.005 
4.648 
4.300 
3.960 
3.626 

5.029 
4.673 
4.323 
3.980 
3.643 

3.235 
2.916 
2.622 
2.333 
2.066 

3.250 
2.938 
2.639 
2.348 
2.069 

3.267 
2.955 
2  653 
2.361 
2.080 

15 
14 
13 
12 
11 

3.285 
2.971 
2.667 
2.373 
2.090 

3.302 
2.988 
2.680 
2.384 
2.101 

3.320 
3.001 
2.696 
2.398 
2.110 

1.787 
1.531 
1.278 
1.067 
.845 

1.798 
1.542 
1.295 
1.064 
.844 

1.809 
1.548 
1.300 
1.068 
.860 

10 
9 
8 
7 
6 

1.814 
1.556 
1.308 
1.074 
.853 

1.824 
1.664 
1.314 
1.077 
.858 

1.834 
1.571 
1.320 
1.084 
.862 

.642 
.468 
.300 
.103 
.068    1 

.646 
.462 
.301 
.164 
.060    / 

.649 
.467 
.302 
.164 
.069 

5 

4 
3 
2 

1 

.652 
.469 

\    .08d 

.655 
.470 

\    .«ft 

.658 
.473 

611 
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Table  171-HORI20NTAL  TANKS 

Multiply  capacity  in  tables  by  length  of  tank  in  inches. 

h 
at 

Diam. 

Diun 

Di.m 

HC 

Dwm 

D..m 

loaiB. 

loein. 

110  In, 

mm 

1121= 

66 

ai32i 

66 

30  670 

S66 

ao  946 

6*5 

30  708 

20.8J; 

U 

IS  838 

9963     1     30  088 

64 

30  2IS 

ao3tt 

63 

IB  359 

9  400          19  616 

53 

19  S63 

18  a»a 

19  269 

19  379 

61 

16  426 

18  781 

18  897 

60 

17.961 

18  077     1     18.188 

50 

18  306 

17  496 

17  607          17.715 

7  936 

4B 

17.031          17  137          n  244 

17  363 

7  4^ 

47 

16.667     .     16  670          16  774 

16  877 

6900 

46 

IB  103     ,     18  203          16  304 

46 

6  5oa 

16.639     ,      15  737     ,     15  836 

15  932 

6  038 

15  461 

55M 

43 

14:719 

14  810          14  905 

43 

14  983 

5  080 

42 

14  363 

14.349     1     1*  444 

42 

4  610 

13.810 

13  890     ,     13.983 

4  141 

40 

13  524            40 

3  sag 

3  913 

3B 

2.9  0 

12.983 

13  066            39 

38 

3.464 

12  531 

12  608 

2  751 

37 

12  083 

12  166 

37 

2  233 

aam 

38 

15  6 

11  639 

36 

I  773 

36 

11.135 

U  197 

11  258 

1  38B 

11  69B 

34 

09ti 

10  266 

10  322 

33 

0  4«r7 

e.B36 

9  892            9  944 

0  06S 

9  412 

9  463            9  514 

31           1       9  6T0 

9620 

30 

9  141 

8  619            B  664 

29 

8  714 

8207 

B.244 

S  290 

8338 

7  7B6 

7833 

7  878 

7  919 

36 

7:352 

7.391 

7.428            26 

7468 

36 

6  963 

6  993 

7  068 

7  101 

34 

6.560 

6  697 

67DS 

B  374 

6307 

5:T97 

5  827 

22           i       6888 

6.426 

5  453 

6  481 

6536 

ao 

G.069            5  084 

6  116 

30 

6  136 

IB 

4  696            4.720 

9 

4  771 

4  795 

IB 

4.343            4.367 

8 

4  434 

17 

4  oei 

3  718 

IB 

3.336     ;       3  353 

15 

3  386 

3  403 

3  020           3  032            3  036 

3077 

2.T23     ,       2  724 

a%4 

la 

2.422            2  428            12 

11 

2,121 

2.131            2.140     .       n 

3,102 

10 

1  843 

1  852     ;       1  864     ,       10 

1  881 

1  566            1  599     1         9 

1  336            1  347              6 

1  350 

1.095            1  102              7 

1  111 

.880 

,886 

666                671              5 

671 

480 

.483 

3 

.309 

.309     .           310     :         3 

2 
1 

■.1^     \            ^W)     \               Wl    \         \            \          -^^K^ 

t 

.^ 

%VI 

^ 
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Table  172— HORIZONTAL  TANKS 

Multiply  capacity  in  tables  by  length  of  tank  in  inches. 


Inch 

Diam. 

Diam. 

Tnch 

Diam. 

Diam. 

A  AA^AiA 

113  In. 

114  In. 

A&AVr&A 

115  In. 

116  In. 

68 

22.876 

67 

22.093 

57.6 

22.482 

66.5 

21.707 

67 

22.230 

22.371 

66 

21.461 

21.699 

56 

21.733 

21.868 

66 

20.971 

21.105 

66 

21.236 

21.366 

64 

20.481 

20.611 

64 

20.740 

20.866 

63 

19.991 

20.117 

53 

20.244 

20.366 

62 

19.604 

19.624 

62 

19.748 

19.866 

61 

19.017 

19.132 

61 

19.262 

19.368 

60 

18.630 

18.643 

60 

18.756 

18.870 

49 

18.044 

18.156 

49 

18.262 

18.373 

48 

17.669 

17.668 

48 

17.772 

17.877 

47 

17.074 

17.181 

47 

17.282 

17.382 

46 

16.690 

16.096 

46 

16.796 

16.888 

46 

16.112 

16.212 

45 

16.309 

16.398 

44 

16.638 

15.731 

44 

16.823 

16.911 

43 

15.166 

15.263 

43 

15.341 

16.427 

42 

14.692 

14.776 

42 

14.862 

14.944 

41 

14.221 

14.299 

41 

14.383 

14.462 

40 

13.761 

13.828 

40 

13.906 

13.981 

38 

13.283 

13.360 

39 

13.431 

13  601 

38 

12.821 

12.893 

38 

12.964 

13.023 

37 

12.361 

12.428 

37 

12.497 

12.649 

36 

11.904 

11.967 

36 

12.083 

12.079 

36 

11.449 

11.611 

35 

11.672 

11.613 

34 

10.999 

11.067 

34 

11.116 

11.162 

33 

10.652 

10.609 

33 

10.664 

10.697 

82 

10.1U8 

10.166 

32 

10.217 

10.260 

31 

9.669 

9.722 

31 

9.771 

9.812 

30 

9.236 

9.288 

30 

9.331 

9.377 

29 

8.806 

8.856 

29 

8.898 

8.944 

28 

8.383 

8.426 

28 

8.468 

8.613 

27 

7.962 

8.008 

27 

8.040 

8.086 

26 

7.548 

7.683 

26 

7.622 

7.663 

26 

7.139 

7.176 

26 

7.213 

7.247 

24 

6.736 

6.770 

24 

6.806 

6. 838 

23 

6.339 

6.369 

23 

6.401 

6.434 

22 

6.948 

5.978 

22 

6.007 

6.036 

21 

5.560 

5.692 

21 

5.619 

6.646 

20 

5.188 

5.212 

20 

5.238 

6.262 

19 

4.817 

4.841 

19 

4.865 

4.888 

18 

4.457 

4.476 

18 

4.499 

4.519 

17 

4.101 

4.120 

17 

4.139 

4.160 

16 

3.756 

3.771 

16 

3.786 

3.813 

16 

3.419 

3.436 

16 

3.451 

3.468 

14 

3.091 

3.109 

14 

3.121 

3.136 

13 

2.772 

2.786 

13 

2.799 

2.813 

12 

2.468 

2.481 

12 

2.491 

2.502 

11 

2.171 

2.183 

11 

2.192 

2.201 

10 

1.887 

1.898 

10 

1.907 

1.914 

9 

1.615 

1.624 

9 

1.632 

1.639 

8 

1.367 

1.365 

8 

1.371 

1.376 

7 

1.113 

1.120 

7 

1.126 

1.131 

6 

.886 

.890 

6 

.895 

.899 

6 

.676 

.681 

5 

.684 

.686 

4 

.486 

.488 

4 

.490 

.492 

3 

/     / 

.317 

.317 

3 

I   .^va 

\     .'XXi 

.171      i 

.172 

2 

\     .VTi 

\     .VVb 

.062      1 

.062 

1 

\    .Qfia 

\    -^5«l. 

613 


i 

1 

^1 

I^^^^H 
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Table 

173     HORIZONTAL  TANKS                    1 

^^^1        Hulllnly  capacity  id  tables 

by  length  of  tank  In  Incbes.               | 

B=r 

iifi'ii 

118  In. 

'"'''           hm". 

lao'S. 

60 

M.«1B 

se 

33  871 

GD.6                24.074 

MS 

33-371 

»                    33  818 

asm 

GB 

33.016 

23  160 

Se                    23301 

434 

33  eo6 

33  646 

57                    33797 

914 

H 

21  9BB 

22  138 

33 

w. 

31  403 

31  aan 

55             1       31.760 

21 

rni 

H 

30  989 

21  117 

M             1       21  247 

31 

3£9 

S3 

30.485 

30  60B 

53             1       20  734 

842 

B2 

20  102 

3C 

338 

Gl 

1»'479 

19  597 

51                     19  710 

19 

S15 

BO 

18  077 

19  092 

50             1         S  203 

305 

.476 

18  587 

49             1         8  eS7 

IS 

7DS 

46             1         8  191 

e 

387 

"478 

n  582 

47             1         7  885 

1 

78D 

964 

17  082 

46                      7  183 

373 

8  767        1 

16  998 

44             1       16  IBO 

sags 

16.610 

15  695 

43             1       15  682 

IGTH        1 

16.034 

42             1       15  188 

S 

713 

41 

14.540 

41             1       14  697 

4 

719 

14.066 

4  137 

40             1       14  200 

14 

387 

13  GTB 

3  654 

39             1       13.725 

13 

797 

13  102 

38             ,       13  345 

U 

314 

12.633 

2  898 

37                    13.767 

13 

8S3 

13.163 

2  225 

36                    13.391 

364 

11.698 

881 

411 

10  832 

0  944 

10  377 

33             1       10429 

0  483 

31 

9:a72 

0.CB4 

30 

9  426 

30             '         9  524 

9  GST 

8  988 

9  031 

29         ,      stea 

9  134 

8595 

8  683 

27             1         8  207                8  244 

7  701 

7T38 

26             1         7  770       j         7.816 

as 

7.282 

7  319 

25             1         7. 367                7.383 

» 

6  976 

33 

23                      6  539 

es6i 

33 

e:oB4 

22                      6.127 

5  703 

5  761 

ao 

6  293 

5  317 

30             '         5  343 

6.383 

10 

4  B13 

9                      4969 

4SW 

4  541 

4  687 

4  soe 

n 

4  330 

4  240 

18 

3  826 

3887 

3BB3 

5 

3  483 

3  601 

5 

630 

3  163 

3 

2  828 

8S3 

13 

2  616 

2 

535 

2315 

2  223 

.333 

3339 

940 

9 

9 

660 

a 

1  385 

1  390 

8 

.396 

7 

1.136 

1  141 

7 

.151 

6             1            .910 

.OlS 

.689 

6             1            .OM 

.6U 

496 

497 

4                         .408 

.GDI 

I 

Ma 

\      ^ 

. W 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Table  174— PRESSURE  EQUIVALENTS 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Ounces 

Water 

Mer- 
cury 

Mcr. 
cury 

Ounces 

Water 

Water 

Mer- 

cuiy 

Ounces 

.25 

.43 

.032 

1. 

7.85 

13.60 

.25 

.018 

.144 

.50 

.87 

.064 

1.5 

11.78 

20.40 

.50 

.037 

.259 

.75 

1.30 

.095 

2. 

15.71 

27.20 

.75 

.055 

.433 

1. 

1.73 

.127 

2.5 

1.23  1b. 

34.00 

1. 

.073 

.577 

2. 

3.46 

.26 

3. 

1.47    " 

40.80 

2. 

.147 

1.16 

3. 

5.19 

.38 

3.5 

1.72    " 

47.60 

3. 

.22 

1.73 

4. 

6.92 

.51 

4. 

1.96    " 

54.40 

4. 

.29 

2.31 

5. 

8.65 

.64 

4.5 

2.21    " 

61.20 

5. 

.37 

2.89 

6. 

10.38 

.77 

5. 

2.45    " 

68.00 

6. 

.44 

3.46 

7. 

12.11 

.89 

5.5 

2.74    " 

74.80 

7. 

.51 

4.04 

8. 

13.85 

1.02 

6. 

2.94    " 

81.60 

8. 

.59 

4.62 

9. 

15.58 

1.15 

6.5 

3.19    " 

88.40 

9. 

.66 

5.20 

10. 

17.31 

1.27 

7. 

3.44    " 

95,20 

10. 

.74 

6.77 

11. 

19.05 

1.40 

7.5 

3.68    " 

102.00 

11. 

.81 

6.36 

12. 

20.78 

1.53 

8. 

3.93    " 

108.80 

12. 

.88 

6.93 

13. 

22.51 

1.66 

8.5 

4.17    " 

115.61 

13. 

.96 

7.61 

14. 

24.24 

1.78 

9. 

4.42    " 

122.41 

14. 

1.03 

8.08 

15. 

25.97 

1.91 

9.5 

4.66    " 

129.21 

15. 

1.10 

8.66 

16  or  1  lb. 

27.71 

2.04 

10. 

4.91    " 

136.01 

16. 

1.18 

9.24 

1  Ib.lox. 

29.44 

2.16 

10.5 

5.15    " 

142.81 

17. 

1.25 

9.82 

u      2  " 

31.17 

2.29 

11. 

5.40    " 

149.61 

18. 

1.32 

10.39 

u      3  .« 

32.90 

2.42 

11.5 

6.64    " 

156.41 

19. 

1.40 

10.97 

u        ^  u 

34.63 

2.55 

12. 

5.89    " 

163.21 

20. 

1.47 

11.56 

"      5  " 

36.36 

2.67 

12.5 

6.14    " 

170.01 

21. 

1.54 

12.13 

"      6" 

38.09 

2.80 

13. 

6.38    " 

176.81 

22. 

1.62 

12.70 

it      •*  (( 

39  82 

2.93 

13.5 

6.63    " 

183.61 

23. 

1.69 

13.28 

«      8" 

41.56 

3  06 

14. 

6.87    " 

190.41 

24. 

1.76 

13.86 

«           p    41 

43.29 

3.18 

14.5 

7.12    " 

197.21 

25. 

1.84 

14.44 

"    10  " 

45.02 

3.31 

15. 

7.36    " 

204.01 

26. 

1.91 

16.01 

"    11  " 

46.76 

3.44 

15.5 

7  61    " 

210.81 

27. 

1.99 

15.59 

"    12" 

48.49 

3.57 

16. 

7.85    " 

217.61 

27.71 

2.04 

16 or  lib. 

"    13  " 

50.22 

3.69 

16.5 

8.10    " 

224.41 

29. 

2.13 

1.05  1b.. 

"    14  " 

51.95 

3.82 

17. 

8.34    " 

231.21 

30. 

2.21 

1.08    " 

"    15" 

53.68 

3.95 

17.5 

8.59    " 

238.01 

31. 

2.28 

1.12    " 

2  1b. 

55.42 

4.07 

18. 

8.83    " 

244.81 

32. 

2.35 

1.15    " 

2  lb.  loz. 

57.15 

4.20 

18.5 

9.08    " 

251.61 

33. 

2.43 

1.19    " 

"      2  " 

58.88 

4.33 

19. 

9.33    " 

258.41 

34. 

2.50 

1.23    "  . 

"      3  " 

60.62 

4.46 

19.5 

9.57    " 

265.21 

35. 

2.57 

1.26    " 

14           A     « 

62.35 

4.59 

20. 

9.82    " 

272.01 

36. 

2.65 

1.30    " 

"      5  " 

64.08 

4.71 

20.5 

10.06    " 

278.81 

37. 

2.72 

1  34    " 

"      6  " 

65.81 

4.84 

21. 

10.31     " 

285.61 

38. 

2.79 

1.37    " 

<4            y    « 

67.54 

4.97 

21.5 

10.55    " 

292.41 

39. 

2.87 

1.41     " 

"      8  " 

69.27 

5.10 

22. 

10.80    " 

299.21 

40. 

2.94 

1.44    " 

"      9  " 

71.01 

5.22 

22.5 

11.04    " 

306.01 

41. 

3.01 

1.48    " 

"    10" 

72.74 

5.35 

23. 

11.29    " 

312.81 

42. 

3.09 

1.52    •• 

"    11  " 

74.47 

5.48 

23.5 

11.53    " 

319.61 

43. 

3.16    , 

1.55    " 

"    12  " 

76.20 

5.60 

24. 

11.78    " 

326.41 

44. 

3.24 

1.59    " 

"    13  " 

77.93 

5.73 

24.5 

12.02    " 

.333.21 

45. 

3.31 

1.62    " 

"    14  " 

59.67 

5.86 

25. 

12.27    " 

340.02 

46. 

3.38 

1.66    " 

"    15" 

81.40 

5.99 

25.5 

12.52    " 

346.82 

47. 

3.46 

1.70    " 

3  1b. 

83.13 

6.11 

26. 

12.76    " 

353.62 

48. 

3.53 

1.73    " 

"      loz. 

84.86 

6.24 

26.5 

13.01     " 

360.42 

49. 

3.60 

1.77    " 

«(      2  " 

86.59 

6.37 

27. 

13.25    " 

367 . 22 

50. 

3.68 

1.80    " 

"      3  " 

88.33 

6.50 

27.5 

13.50    " 

374.02 

51. 

3.75 

1.84    " 

U          A    «« 

90.06 

6.62 

28. 

13.74    " 

380.82 

52. 

3.82 

1.88    " 

"      5  " 

91.79 

6.75 

28.5 

13.99    " 

387.62 

53. 

3.90 

1.91     " 

"      fl  " 

93.52 

6.88 

29. 

14.23    " 

394.42 

54. 

3.97 

1.95    " 

(i        >r  t( 

95.65 

7.01 

29.5 

14.48    " 

401.22 

55.42 

4.07 

2.  lb. 

"      8  " 

96.98 

7.13 

30. 

14.72    " 

408.02 

\ 

\ 

i 

1 
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Table  176 

ONVERTING  QUANTITIES  OF  PETROLEUM  GIVEN 
IN  METRIC  TONS  INTO  IMPERIAL  GALLONS 
FOR  VARIOUS  DENSITIES 


Specific 
Gravity 

Multiplier 

Specific 
Gravity 

0.700 

314.946042 

0.815 

0.705 

312.712382 

0.820 

0.710 

310.510183 

0.825 

0.715 

308.338783 

0.830 

0.720 

306.197451 

0.835 

0.725 

304.095834 

0.840 

0.730 

302.003054 

0.845 

0.735 

299.948612 

0.850 

0.740 

297.921932 

0.855 

0.745 

295.922456 

0.860 

0.750 

292.616306 

0.865 

0.755 

292.002953 

0.870 

0.760 

290.081881 

0.875 

0.765 

288.185921 

0.880 

0.770 

286.314584 

0.885 

0.775 

284.467393 

0.890 

0.780 

282.643884 

0.895 

0.785 

280.843605 

0.900 

0.790 

279.066113 

0.910 

0.795 

277.310981 

0.915 

0.800 

275.577787 

0.950 

0.805 

273.866124 

1.000 

0.810 

272.175555 

Multiplier 

270.505803 
268.856378 
267.226945 
265.617144 
264.026622 
262.455035 
260.902047 
259.367329 
257.850561 
256.351430 
254.869630 
253.404862 
251.956834 
250.525261 
249.109864 
247.710370 
246.326513 
244.958038 
242.266186 
240.942327 
232.065505 
220.46223 


Note — To  convert  Imperial  gallons  into  metric  tons,  divide  the 
umber  of  Imperial  gallons  by  the  figures  given  in  the  second  column. 

In  the  above  table  the  metric  ton  has  been  taken  as  being  equiva- 
nt  to  2204.6223  lb.  A  v. 
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WATER  DATA* 

Freezing  point  at  sea  level 32      deg.  faia. 

Point  of  greatest  density.  39.1  deg-  fahr. 

British  standard  for  specific  gravity.  62      deg.  fahr. 

Boiling  point  at  sea  level.      .    .  212     deg.  fahr. 

32  deg.  falir.,  weight  per  cu.  ft.,  62.418  lb.;  cu.  in., 
.03612  lb. 

39.1  deg.  falir.,  weight  per  cu.  ft.,  02.125  lb,;  cu,  in.. 
.036125  lb. 

62  deg.  fahr.,  weight  per  cu.  ft.,  62.355  lb.  ;  cu.  in . 
.03608  lb. 

212  deg.  fahr..  weight  per  cu.  ft.,  59.760  lb.;  cu.  in. 
.034.58  !b. 

One  cu,  ft.  contains  7.48  U.  S.  Gallons  or  6.232  Imperial 
Gallons. 

One  U.  S.  Gallon  contains  231  cu.  in.  or  0.13368  cu. 
ft.,  and  weighs  8J^  lb.  at  62  deg.  fahr. 

One  Imperial  Gallon  contains  277.274  cu.  in.  or  0.160W 
cu.  ft.,  and  weighs  10  lb.  at  62  deg.  fahr. 

To  convert  Imperial  Gallons  to  U.  S,  Gallons,  multiply 
by  1.2. 

To  convert  U.  S.  Gallons  to  Imperial  Gallons,  rauJtiply 
by  0.8333. 

To  convert  pounds  per  square  inch,  pressure  to  feet 
head,  multiply  by  2.31. 

To  convert  feet  head  to  pounds  per  square  inch  pres- 
sure, multiply  by  0,433. 

A  Miner's  Inch  is  the  quantity  of  water  that  will  flow 
in  one  minute  through  an  opening  one  inch  square  in  a 
plank  2  inches  thick,  under  a  head  of  6}/^  inches  to  the 
center  of  the  orifice.  T\\\^  V^  a,\.viQ-»Mt«iS-^  1.2  cu.  ft.  or 
9  U.  S.  Gallons  per  ™uM\.e. 

•  Courttsy  Goulds  Mlg.  Co. 
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The  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  estimated  at 
14.7  pounds  per  square  inch  at  sea  level;  with  a  perfect 
vacuum  it  will  sustain  a  column  of  mercury  29.9  inches 
or  a  column  of  water  33.9  feet  high.  At  this  pressure  the 
practical  suction  hft  for  pumping  is  about  22  feet. 

Doubling  the  diameter  increases  the  capacity  of  a  pipe 
four  times. 

To  determine  the  velocity  in  feet  per  minute  necessary 
to  discharge  a  given  volume  of  water  in  a  given  time,  mul- 
tiply the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  by  144  and  divide 
the  product  by  the  area  of  the  pipe  in  inches. 

To  find  the  theoretical  velocity  in  feet  per  minUle  due 
to  any  head,  multiply  the  square  root  of  the  head  in  feet 
by  8.02. 

To  determine  power  required  for  pumping,  use  formula; 

„  G.  P.  M.  X  H. 

Horsepower  =  

4000  X  E. 
where  G.   P.   M.  =gallons  of  water  pumped   per  minute; 
H  =  total  lift  and  force  in  feet  including  pipe  friction  head, 
and  E  =  the  efficiency  of  the  pump  expressed  as  a  decimal. 


Table  177 
WIIGHT  AND  SPECIFIC  GRAVITIES  OF  METAIS 


Specific 

Specific 

Gravity 

Weight 

Wriiht 

GrHvily  Range 

per 

PM 

according  to 

Mean  Value 

cubic 

cnbir 

Several 

used  in 

foot. 

inch 

Authorities 

Calculation 
of  Weight 

lb. 

lb. 

2.66  to  2.71 

2.67 

166.5 

0.0901 

Antimony    , 

6.66  to  6.S6 

6,76 

421,6 

0.3139 

BrBSs:Copper+ZiQc 

80       30 

8.60 

536  3 

0  3103 

70       30 

7.8  to  8.6 

8  40 

523  8 

0  3031 

SO       40 

8.36 

521   3 

0.3017 

60       50 
r,„„,„fOop.    95lo80 
^™°"lTin    5  to  20 
Calcimn 

8.20 

511  4 

0  2959 

1    8.52  to  8.96 

8.853 

552. 

0-319.1 

1,58 

1.58 

98.5 

0.0570 

Cobalt 

8.5  to  8.6 

8,55 

533  1 

0  saa 

Gold,    pure. 

19.245  to  10.361 

19.258 

1200.9 

0  6919 

Copper 

8.69  to  8.92 

8  853 

552, 

0,3195 

Iron,  Cast 

6.85to7.48 

7.218 

450. 

0  2601 

Iron,  Wrought. 

7.4  to7,9 

7.70 

480, 

0.2779 

Lead   

11.07  to  11.44 

11,38 

709-7 

0,4106 

[  32  deg. 

13,B0  to  13.62 

13.62 

849  3 

0.4915 

Mercury  J   flO  deg. 

13.58 

13.58 

846,8 

0.4900 

212  deg. 

13,37  to  13.38 

13.38 

834-4 

04828 

Nickel 

8.279  to  8.93 

8.8 

548.7 

0.3175 

Platinum...    . 

20.33  to  22.07 

21.5 

1347.0 

0,775S 

Silver    

10.474  to  10-5U 

10.505 

655.1 

0.3791 

Steel.. 

7.09'io7.932" 

7.854 

489,6 

0.2834 

Tin.. 

7,291  to  7,409 

7,350 

458.3 

0,2653 

Tungsten 

17.00  lo  17,6 

17-3 

1078.7 

0  6243 

Zinc 

C.SO  to  7.20 

7.00 

436,5 

0.2.126 
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TILLER'S  RULE  FOR  OBTAINING  THE  AMOUNT  OF 

CEMENT,   SAND   AND   GRAVEL   OR   STONE 

REQUIRED   TO   BUILD    ONE   CUBIC 

YARD  OF  CONCRETE 

380  lb.  cement  =  one  barrel 

Let  C  =  Number  of  parts  cement. 

Let  G  =  Number  of  parts  of  gravel  or  stone. 

Let  S  =  Number  of  parts  sand. 

Let  P  =  Number  of  bbl.  of  cement  for  one  cu.  yd.  concrete. 

11                   PXSX3.8 
C+sTg"**-^" 27 "''"•  ^^^'  ""^  ^""^  ^'" 

PXGX3.8 

— =  cu.  yds.  of  stone  or  gravel  "G." 

Let  unit  represent  the  parts  of    cement   and    express 
ther  parts  correspondingly. 

Example: 

1  part  Cement  =  1 

3  parts  Sand  =  3 

5  parts  Gravel  or  Stone         =  5 

11  1.22X3X3.8 

=  "P"  =  1.22 — =  "S"  =  .515 


1+3+5  27 

1.22X5X3.8 


27 


=  "G"  =  .858 
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